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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 


TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 


concern. Ad 


vertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 


cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any conditions. 
Our readers are our friends and an advertisement in 
Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser 


to the homes 


of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would Knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 


bank and guarantee his note. 


We refuse many thou- 


sands of dollars worth of advertising each month be- 
cause we are not willing to guarantee these advert: 

or their propositions to our readers. guarantee 
covers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 


antee. 


Agents and Help Wanted... 


Automobiles . 


Auto and Tractor Accessories .. . 


Page 
111—113-118—128-132-137 


.31-40-41-42—+48-54 


55-74-94-98-104-108-109-111-122 


Auto Tires... 


.4-17-24-25-29-33-35 


43-44—48-74-118-122-152 
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‘ement . pane ewvesélsvavenatt 82-111 
locks and Watches...............---+.+e. 133-137 
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‘lothing—Children’s. 
‘lothing—Men’s............ 
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‘ooking Utensils.......... swe beletas coche 
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Food and Provisions.............. 44-48-54-125-141 
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From Friend to Friend 


REGISTERED ANIMALS AND MER- 
CHANDISE 

Did you ever attend a breeder’s sale 
of hogs or cattle or horses? Of course you 
have. 

Did you ever check up on the price that 
was bid for the registered animals with 
an established pedigree as compared to 
the bids on non-registered animals whose 
breeding was unknown? 

Wasn’t the difference in price rather 
marked, even between individual animals 
of the same color, size, type and general 
characteristics? 

You know why there was a difference 
in price, don’t you? You know that a 
long history of the production of good 
animals of that breeding is a fair guarantee 
that all animals of that breeding will be 
above the average. 

You know that the efforts of breeders 
thru many generations have been directed 
toward the reproduction of good qualities 
and the elimination of undesirable quali- 
ties. 

The apparently good individual animal 
with no record of its breeding may turn 
out all right. But there is the possibility 
of some unknown bad cross in breeding 
that will show up in this individual or its 
— and detract from their value. 

ers are willing to pay for known 
ality and look upon it as economy 
Breeding animals are selected, not on t e 
basis of a cheap price but on the basis 
of high quality. 

The same process of reasoning has 
helped to establish a market for mer- 
chandise of quality, made by a house 
with an established reputation and ad- 
vertised in publications whose guarantee 
of the reliability of their advertisers is 
dependable. 

uccessful Farming accepts advertisin ng 
only from firms in whose honesty an 
integrity we have faith. When you find 
an article advertised in Successful Farm- 
ing i it is like finding an animal whose name 
is tered in official record of its 
b The pha of chance is largely 
eliminated. You can buy with the know 
edge that the thing you pay for is the 
the thing you will get. 

You will know that you are doing 

business with a house whose efforts have 
been directed toward the establishment, 
perpetuation and improvement of certain 
specific brands. 
You will know that his reputation is 
more valuable to him than the temporary 
profit he might reap from the delivery of 
a product below grade 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
T. W. LeEQUATTE, Adv. Mgr. 
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The Fisk ideal:‘‘To 
be the best concern 
in the world to 
work for—and the 
squarest concern in 
existence to do busi- 
ness with.”’ 


There’s a substantial 
saving to be gained 


by the use of Fisk Cords for 
any size car. 

The saving comes from the 
added tire mileage; the added 
protection given your car by 


the resiliency of the Fisk 
Cord construction; by the 
Fisk a cut tread, and the 
generous Fisk oversize. 

Any dealer who has beensell- 
ing Fisk Cords will tell you 
their quality and endurance 
is extraordinary. Every road 
test, every comparative test, 
establishes their supremacy. 


Next time—BUY FISK 
from your dealer 
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THE FEDERAL GRAIN STANDARDS 


A System That Brings Uniformity in the Grading of Grain 


~ 


By A. H. SNYDER 


N the early days of our country, when the close proximity 
I of the buyer and seller made direct barter and sale possible, 

trades in grain were consummated without the necessity 
for classification, and contracts were completed in much the 
same manner as obtains at the present time in retail traffic in 
the average commodity. 

“With the advent of steam, however, and the consequent 
rapid development of transportation facilities, specialization in 
all phases of industry naturally followed, and sharp lines of 
demarcation appeared between agricultural activities on the 
one hand, and the manufacture and distribution of commodities 
of every description on the other.” 

Thus is briefly summarized by a prominent authority the 
change that has come about in the problem of marketing the 
farmer’s grain crop and the conditions which are responsible 
for this change. As long as the buyer and seller both acted 
upon their own judgment regarding the quality and value of 
grain involved in a given deal, there could be no dissatisfaction. 
If either felt that he got the worst of the deal, he could place 
the blame upon no one but himself. But when it became possible 
to ship grain long distances, it became impract‘cable lar pro- 
ducer and ultimate consumer to meet in person, a id the problem 
of developing a method whereby they could trade at long range 
and at the same time trade upon a basis satisfactory to both 
parties, became an important consideration. For more than 
sixty years, various attempts have 
been made to solve this problem, but 


supervise the inspection at terminal markets. Official standards, 
or Federal grades, for shelled corn were established first, be- 
coming effective on December 1, 1916. Standards for winter 
wheat went into effect on July 1, 1917, and for spring wheat, 
August 1, 1917. After submitting the grades or standards to 
actual practice during one crop season, some changes were 
found advisable, and the standards were revised, effective 
July 15, 1918. Standards for oats went into effect June 16, 
1919. Before fixing these standards, many conferences were 
held with grain growers, grain buyers, terminal elevator opera- 
tors, millers, etc., and the information obtained therefrom, to- 
gether with the results of extensive investigations by the ex- 
perts of the Department of Agriculture, formed the basis for 
the present grades and methods of supervision. The standards 
were adopted by all state and grain exchange departments thru- 
out the country. 
Supervision, Not Inspection : 

Many have the idea that the Government actually inspects 
the grain, which is not correct. The work of the Government is 
limited to supervision. The actual work of inspecting and 

ading grain is done by licensed inspectors, who receive their 
icense from the office of the Secretary of Agriculture. At,gthe 
large market centers and the export ports the licensed in- 
spectors are in the employ of the localfinspection departments, 
state or grain exchange; at small markets they may be inde- 

ndent, working on a commission 
asis; but the activities of all are under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Mar- 





not until the development and ado 
tion of the grades established under t 
Federal Grain Supervision Act has 
there been promise of a real solution. 
Previous to the establishment of 
official grades, there were no generally 
recognized standards in the United 
States. That some system whereby 
grain can be graded and standardized 
according to its quality is essential to 
satisfactory selling and a can 
scarcely be questioned. If the buyer 
cannot actually examine the grain he 
can only determine its true value to 
him by means of a definite description 
of it in such terms as he can under- 
stand. The grading of grain is nothing 
more nor less than placing it in classes, 
each of which classes is given a definite 
and generally understood description. 
Under the present complex system 
of marketing it must be recognized 
that at least three general classes of 
people are directly concerned in the 
grading of grain, the producers, the 
middlemen, and the millers, or those 
who are the ultimate purchasers prior 


o HEN the country dealer un- 

der normal marketing con- 
ditions buys the grain of his section 
at a flat rate, he has in mind the 
approximate grade the average run 
of local grain will receive at the 
market where he sells, and he pays 
accordingly. Under such method, 
the farmer who has good quality 
grain receives less than he should 
receive and the man with low qual- 
ity grain gets more than he deserves. 
When grain is bought and sold by 
the Federal official standards, the 
premium is placed upon good qual- 
ity, where it rightfully belongs.” 


kets of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Likewise, the inter- 
pretation of the grades by various in- 
agg a departments must conform to 
the interpretations of the Bureau of 
Markets. The Government has no 
inspection departments, but all in- 
spection departments and licensed in- 
— are under the supervision of 
the Government. There is Federal 
supervision, not Federal inspection. 
pace will not permit giving in de- 
tail the method which has been worked 
out and put in force for keeping tab 
on the work of every licensed inspector, 
and how any man who is not satisfied 
with the grading of his load of F apc 
can carry an appeal, at practically no 
expense to himself, to the highest au- 
thority in the land upon the subject, 
which is the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. By writing to that 
department publications can be ob- 
tained which give detailed informa- 
tion regarding the official grades of 
grain, and every phase of the grain 





to its being turned into manufactured 
products. It may be accepted as a 
practical certainty that no set of grades 
will prove entirely satisfactory to each of these three classes 
of people, owing to the diversity of interest existing between 
them, nor ean it be satisfactory for the grading of grain to be 
entirely under the control of any one of the three classes. Satis- 
faction ean be most nearly obtained by placing the control in 
the hands of a disinterested party, and the Government is the 
logical party for handling the work. 
The Need For Uniformity 


Previous to the enactment of the Federal Grain Standards 
Act, almost every large market had its own system of grading 
and its own set of es. Even in cases where the same les 

re used at different marketing points, the interpretation by 
different chief inspectors nr so widely as to practically 

sunt to different grades. Furthermore, it was customary 
number of markets to establish seasonal grades. In other 
words, grades were established each season, or changed from 
Season to season, to conform to the quality of the crop. 
('nder such conditions it was absolutely impossible for the 
n grower or the country buyer of grain to be sufficiently 
niormed regarding the market grades of grain to intelligently 
and sell. It is utterly impossible for all who are concerned 
he marketing of grain to become familiar with grades if the 
les are changing every year, and there is a set of grades for 
large market. 

It became apparent that what was needed was a uniform set 
C ides, which would apply to all markets and at all seasons, 
and also a central authority vested with power to supervise 
the gradihg of grain and see that there was uniformity in in- 
‘erpretation and application of the established grades. 

Accordingly, the Government, thru the Secretary of Agri- 
Culture, was given power to fix official grades for grain and 


Q = =< 





grading work. Anyone who has grain 
to market, even tho a small amount, 
8. ; will profitby obtaining these publica- 
tions and informing himself upon the subject of grading and the 
services which the Department of Agriculture offer him in that 
connection. a 
The question which is naturally uppermost in the mind of 
in grower is, what benefits do P ioden from the Federal 
official standards for grain and from the supervision of grain 
grading by the Government. Unquestionably there are a 
number of benefits to the grower. 

In the first place, with a definite, uniform set of standards in 
force at all terminal markets, quotations are made upon @ 
uniform and definite basis. By informing himself upon the 
requirements for the different grades, so that he can determine 
approximately the grade into which his grain will fall, the grower 
can know whether or not the local buyer is offering what he 
should offer for his yrain. 

In the second place, when grain is bought and sold by grades, 
the man who has good grain receives a premium for it as com- 
pared with grain of poorer quality, which is not true under the 
old haphazard method employed by local grain buyers in the 
pest, and still in vogue in far too many sections. Under the 
old methods, the buyer paid about the same price for all the 
grain bought in the neighborhood, and this price was base 
upon the average quality of the grain in that neighborhood. 

@ man whose grain was below average received more than 
the buyer was justified in giving him, and this amount was 
taken from the amount due those whose grain was above aver- 
age. Such a system offers no incentive to produce grain of go 
eee, oat rather puts a premium upon ‘grain of inferior 
quality. 

Under a system which provides for grading every load of 
grain according to its quality and its classification by definite 
and fixed standards, the payment can (Continued on page 40 
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EDITORIAL 


WE THE PEOPLE 
“WE the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this constitution of tne 
United States of America.” 
When our Constitution was written the country was largely 
But the preamble does not say, ‘“We the farmers.” 
This is a nation of “We the people” which takes in every class 
Gradually we are creating class consciousness 
which becomes more and more assertive for a government of 
laborers, of farmers, of the so-called and self-styled ‘‘oppressed’’ 
classes, forgetting that a house divided against itself cannot 
stand. We must adhere to the original purpose of making this 
a government of the people. Class rule should never be tol- 
erated, never be sought. Class consciousness should not be 
cultivated. This is a great republic that knows no ruling 
class, no serfs, no peasant class with a distinctive style of dress, 
or manner of behavior. 

They who are trying to create class consciousness, which 
breeds class hatred and strife, are enemies of our free govern- 
ment. We must keep our feet on the ground—upon founda- 
tion rock inscribed by “We the People.” 

INVESTMENT vs. SPECULATION 

RECENT bulletin of the Iowa Bankers’ Association 

declares that, “Never was there a time when morestock 
promotion schemes have been foisted upon the people of this 
state.” If Iowa is infested with stock salesmen more than 
other states it is because the picking is better. Farmers who 
are noted as conservatives, will bite on the wildest speculative 
schemes and give up their money with an ease that is astonish- 
ing. Lest someone think that farmers alone are easy marks 
for the glib salesmen, be it said that many hard-headed busi- 
ness mem and bankers fall as readily as anybody for a scheme 
that sounds like quick and large profits. They who have not 
invested in worthless stock are few and far between. 

There are safe investments. There are going concerns that 
pay large dividends on the stock. But they have proved their 
worth by years of profitable business. These concerns are not 
sending out stock salesmen that reap profits unto themselves 
of from $1,000 to $5,000 a month. If you want their stock 
you have to go after it and pay a premium to get it. It is way 
above par. It is not discounted when you want to sell it. 

Government bonds and other safe investments do not 
promise 20 to 40 or 50 percent profit. The lure of big profits 
is not hidden behind the 4 or 5 percent of a safe bond. But 
when you build your hopes, when you stake your surplus on 
a get-rich-quick scheme, you have generally said goodbye to 
your money for the time being, if not forever. 

There is a big difference between investment and speculation. 
Do not play the other fellow’s game, 


agricultural. 
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COMMENT 


INTOLERANCE 
HAT crimes have been committed because of intoler 
ance? It is the very foundation of autocracy, parent of 
persecution and cruelty. Religions have fostered it and fed 
it. Governments have tottered and fallen because of it. 

Pagan religions could not tolerate the Christian religion 
The pages of history are red with blood of religious martyrs. 
The Christian religion has been split into many sects, each 
formerly intolerant of the others. 

Political parties have been intolerant of each other’s basic 
beliefs. The mud they have slung at each other and each other's 
candidate would blacken the Missouri river—the “Big Muddy.” 

Labor and capital have been intolerant of each other, and 
radicals in both camps are doing their best to foster that spirit. 
In fact, be it religious, political, racial, class, or neighborly 
intolerance, it is fostered and fed by those who have either a 
very narrow vision, a very small heart, or a very wicked and 
selfish purpose. 

Gradually religious, political, and racial intolerance is fading 
out before a greater desire to understand the other party. More 
and more people, largely because of congested living, are 
demanding fewer explanations for the acts or beliefs of the other 
fellow. The Golden Rule is really getting into the lives of the 
present generations. Intolerance breeds wars. Tolerance en- 
hances peace among nations or individuals. 

You will find that they who cry the loudest for free speech 
and free press are they who would most surely repress both if 
they had the power to do so. They could not tolerate free 
expression of thought from their enemies. To be tolerant is to 
be broadminded and big hearted. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
E Capper-Hersman bill, aimed to make collective bar- 


gaining by farmers legal, is having hard sledding. It may 
be well to inquire why. There must be a reason. That reason 
seems to be a fear or prejudice created in the minds of con- 
gressmen and the public. Fear springs alike from the unknown, 
and the known that has been unfavorable. 

Unionized labor can and does bargain collectively. It often 
drives a hard bargain, too, an unfair bargain because it has 
power to do so. Employers would rather deal with organized 
labor than not, if there were a tendency to fair play and a just 
standard with a guarantee back of it. But labor organizations 
are not incorporated and they are not financially responsible 
for the damages they may do. The leaders come before em- 
ployers and say, “We demand such a wage per hour for an 
eight hour day and time and half for overtime, double pay for 
Sundays and holidays, and we demand certain working condi- 
tions and privileges. We will tell you whom you can hire 
and whom you cannot hire. We will tell you whom you can 
fire. 

“What guarantee have we that your workmen are skilled 
men?” “None, But all who carry a card have passed our 
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requirements.” “But some are more skilled and more speedy 
workers than others. We object to paying the unskilled and 
the lazy or careless ones as much as we pay the best workers.”’ 

“Take all or none.” “But by your methods we must give 
two men a job where one good man could do the work. You 
encourage sabotage, which is unbusinesslike and increases the 
cost of production.”” “We should worry!’’ 

This in brief is the attitude of labor organizations when 
they come to bargain collectively. If they do not get what 
they want they strike, picket the place so no one else can work, 
and tie up industry and increase the cost of living. Then they 
try to get a higher wage to offset the increased cost. This 
attitude has prejudiced Congress and business men against 
collective bargaining, hence the Capper-Hersman bill is held 
up and farmers can do no collective bargaining under the pres- 
ent law which permits labor unions and organized employers 
to bargain collectively. 

Farmer organizations seeking to buy or sell collectively 
usually incorporate. They have strict rules as to grades and 
full measure. The consumer gets the benefit. He is not paying 
for what he does not get, as is often the case with employers of 
organized labor. Laws protect the consumer of farm products 
gainst poor quality or short measure. Not so in regard to 
labor. The history of organized farmers who have dealt collec- 
tively has not shown them in any unfavorable light, yet they 
are not granted legal immunity from persecution and prosecu- 
tion as are labor and business organizations that deal collec- 
tively. They seek this legal immunity thru the Capper- 
Hersman bill. They should have it. 


POST-MORTEMS 
[s the interests of science and in the analysis of experiences 
which add to our knowledge, post mortems are beneficial. 
When doctors lose patients without knowing the cause of 
death they sometimes learn something from the dead which 
will benefit them in treating the living. When we have with 
msiderable thought come to a puzzling place in life, a time 
when one halts between two or more opinions and finally 
chooses a course that is not satisfactory, it might be worth 
while to post mortem the case and analyze our failure for the 
nefit of experience. 
On the other hand, we are too free in the use of post mortems. 
We dwell too much on the it-might-have been. Of course, it 
cht have been different, it most likely would have been differ- 
nt, had we pursued a different course, but why dig up the dead 
past? The deed is done, the play is made. Nothing can change 
It makes food for gossips—and only gossips relish rotten, 
id deeds. 
Post mortem your own acts if you will. That may benefit 
But let the deeds of others lie buried if mistakes were 
made. Remember that there is so much bad in the best of 
that it little behooves any of us to drag out of the grave 
{ the past the mistakes of the rest of us. 


PROFITEERING 

PROFITEERING is founded largely on loose talk. It is a 
form of trade exaggeration established on bogy fears rather 
than upon purposeful profiteering. A child will hear a story 
ibout a bear and he repeats it as two bears, and before the story 

has gone far among children the woods are full of bears. 
\ merchant gets wild rumors about future prices. He is 
licited to buy more than he needs because “‘the price is sure 
‘o go higher soon.” The merchant naturally puts his fears on 
sales tag and the consumer is paying a price which the mer- 
chant fears may be the price in the near future. The consumer 
gets the rumor that prices are going up and each secretly 
resolves to stock up. The merchant sees that it is easy to sell 
i great advance and he eases his conscience by the thought 
that “the people want the goods at any old price—I should 

V , rv.” 

but how does the fear start? Who first pokes the bogy from 
place in the dark to frighten everybody? The question is as 
answered as, which was first, the egg or the hen? The 
imers are largely the working people. They buy reck- 
and help keep prices up. Because prices are up they 
t strike for higher wages. The threat or the fact makes 
manufacturer advance the price of his goods, and when a 
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real advance of pay to the workers would advance the cost of 
the goods say two or three cents, the manufacturer charges 
five cents more and blames it to high wages. The teamsters, 
the railroad men, the freight advances, all take a wee bit in 
advances, make a margin above actual increased cost, so as 
to safeguard against another rise. So it goes. These little 
uncalled-for advances go toward the general charge of profiteer- 
ing, not as intentional profits so much as a sort of insurance 
against what may happen in uncertain times. 

While there is a real scarcity of some of the necessities due 
to slackened production, and while it is true that some are 
hoggishly and unpatriotically profiteering, the most of our 
troubles in fighting the H. C. L. is based on fear. People no 
longer trust their own judgment, nor will they trust each other. 
The merchants are as human as the farmers. If they sell at 
a price which later advances they figure they have lost just so 
much money by not charging more, even when they made a 
good profit on their sales. The farmer who holds grain or stock 
and sees the price drop a cent or two just as he lets go, feels 
that he has lost real money, while in fact he may have made a 
fine profit even at the lower price. 

When international and inter-man confidence is restored we 
will hear less of profiteers even if they exist, as they always 
will. 


COMPULSORY vs. VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 

“@ XOMPULSORY arbitration in any form and for any cause 

insofar as working people are concerned, will be not only 
unjust but will prove abortive, regardless of what declarations 
may be made in advance of compulsory arbitration. In all 
these projects there is one fundamental fact omitted from 
consideration, and that is that the men and women of labor 
are men and women; that they are humans, and that they have 
the same feelings, the same thoughts and the same aspirations 
as the people in every other walk of life. What we are pleased 
to call strikes, cessations of labor, are the expression of an 
aspiration for a better life.”” So said Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent of American Federation of Labor. 

“Organized labor in the United States,”’ said Timothy Shea, 
acting president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive firemen and 
Enginemen, “Has always been opposed to compulsory arbitra- 
tion as a method for settlement of industrial dispute.” 

Organized labor may be greatly in the minority yet may be 
supreme in power when acting together, as was demonstrated 
when the miners went on strike and a nation shivered, and when 
the railroad men went on strike and the cities faced starvation 
and farm products became worthless because of the curtail- 
ment of markets. If the workers ofa city water company go 
on strike the whole people are in peril of thirst and fire. 

The public is not concerned so much with the method of 
settling labor disputes as with the prevention of such local or 
national calamities as may result from a strike. The publie 
has come to understand that if there is a dispute over a line 
fence, the disputants will take the matter to court instead of 
settling with guns or fist fights that disturb the neighbors. 
Organized labor seems to think that the same methods of 
settling private disputes should not apply in those cases which 
may disrupt business and cause millions of innocent people to 
suffer. Grant that no man should be compelled to work if he 
does not want to. Neither should he be compelled by a walking 
delegate to lay off work if he wants work. The free employment 
of men with right to work or to quit is a far different matter 
from concerted action which results in a strike. 

If labor organizations would incorporate so they could be 
sued as well as sue, so they could be made to answer for the 
damage they do, there would be less inclination to go 
on strike. 

Organized labor is on trial right now before the bar of public 
opinion. It must show a greater willingness to turn the slogan 
around so as to read—‘‘An honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay.”” It must show more interest in the rights of 
the public—in majority rule. All this leads us to believe that 
organized farmers are going to be critically judged by the same 
public opinion. The deraand for collective bargaining must 
show a clean purpose. Minorities must have their rights but 
must not rule tyrannically because of their peculiar power 
through organization. 
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W ITH the approach of the national conventions, the 
treaty issue has once more come into the foreground. 
Republican leaders in Congress are now engaged in what ap- 
pears to be an effort to sidestep the League of Nations issue. 
The House of Representatives passed a resolution declaring a 
state of peace between the United States and Germany and 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate has reported 
a resolution declaring a peace status and asking President 
Wilson to negotiate a separate peace with the enemy powers. 
The outstanding feature of the House measure was that it 
undertook to guarantee to the United States all the rights con- 
ferred in the treaty of Versailles, without undertaking any ob- 
ligations. The Senate resolution is less objectionable, in that 
it merely retains German property until the claims of American 
citizens for losses in the war are liquidated. The House measure 
was passed by machine tactics and so will the Senate resolu- 
tion, which was drafted by Senator Knox of Pennsylvania, one 
of the leading “‘irreconcilables.” 

The White House, however, has let it be known that President 
Wilson will veto the resolution as soon as it passes Congress 
and that he will at the same time serve notice on the nation 
that a peace resolution cannot take the place of a treaty, by 
submitting once more the Treaty of Versailles and the League 
of Nations covenant. Mr. Wilson will probably send with his 
veto of the resolution the document framed in Paris and at 
the same time a ringing declaration on the treaty issue as it 
goes into the national conventions. This declaration will be 
the keynote for the delegates to the Democratic convention in 
San Francisco. 

It has now clearly been established that the Democratic 
party is with the President on the issue that the Republican 
reservations devitalize the covenant of the League. There 
were abortive attempts to dislodge the President but they 
have failed and the indications are that the democracy will 
stand behind him. On the other hand, there are indications 
that the Republicans are coming more and more-to assume 
the attitude of “irreconcilables’” and that the group of Repub- 
licans so-called are endeavoring to stampede the Chicago con- 
vention into an indorsement of their stand. 


Liquor Issue in Campaign 

N the midst of the political ferment the liquor interests are 

playing for the main chance. Every effort is being made 
to carry the issue into the conventions—either under the guise 
of the doctrine of “state rights’’ or under the “light wines and 
beer’ watchword. The nearer, however, the conventions come, 
the more certain it looks that nothing will be done either in 
Chicago or San Francisco to undermine the prohibition amend- 
ment or the Volstead enforcement code. It is regarded here as 
more likely that both conventions will be foreed to adopt 
planks pledging the enforcement of the law as it stands. 

Attacks have been made on the enforcement law on the 
ground that it would cost the Government $50,000,000 a year 
to administer it. Facts just compiled thru official state returns 
prove conclusively that it will not cost one-tenth of the sum 
named and that, in fact, so far the returns in fines and for- 
feitures from enforcement have amounted to from three to five 
times the cost of administration 
Dissension Over Bonus For Service Men 

NLY veek ago and the passage of a bill providing for 

$2,000,000,000 in bonuses to ex-service men was as good 

as adopted. A hitch occurred, however, and a certain amount 


of nervousness has set in to offset the desire of Congress to 
placate the soldier vote. The more closely the proposal is 
analyzed on its financial side the more serious it looks, and 


failure of Republican House leaders to agree on ways and means 
is but an indication of a general feeling that $2,000,000,000 
dollars is too huge a sum to pass lightly, especially as it will 


ultimately go to the consumer. 


Attacking the proposal in the Senate recently, Senator 
Thomas of Colorado said: “The only thing that stands between 
this monstrous proposition and its accomplishment is the vast 
taxpayers. 


army of overburdened That should, however, 


Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
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encourage those of us who refuse to listen to the clamor of 
the multitude or the exigencies of politics.’’ 

It is safe to say that if a political campaign was not in the 
offing, Congress would not at the present moment run counter 
to the advice of the Treasury. 


Serious Shortage Of Cars 


FROM what one can judge here and from facts available, the 

entire farming community and particularly the west must 
make every effort to adjust the existing serious shortage of 
cars. Unless the matter is put right it may have a grevious 
effect not only on the farmer but on the entire country next 
season. 

Testimony before committees here indicated that the car 
shortage in some sections is as high as 70 percent. The trans- 

rtation bill provides only for 100,000 box cars this year, 

ut this is just about one-fourth of the amount needed, if the 
next harvest is to be taken care of. 

John W. Shorthill of Omaha, G. F. Ewe representing the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and E wrence, 
secretary of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Associatian, all testified 
recently before the House Interstate Commerce Committee 
on the car shortage on the granger roads. 

“Conditions threaten to be worse with the new crops,” 
Mr. Shorthill told the committee. 

“Bankers are loaded up with grain commercial paper,” Mr. 
Ewe said; ‘“‘unless the old crop can be liquidated before the 
new crop comes in, and {t will start in thirty days, the bankers 
will be unable to extend the financial needs.” 

In the meantime in a forecast of higher rates, now inevitable, 
the railroad executives have submitted their request to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a rate increase that will 
produce $1,017,000,000 more revenue. 


Bad Outlook For Increased Production 


SOME encouragement must be given to the farmer to pro- 

duce, or some one will go hungry before long, I fear.” 
This was the substance of the message brought to Washington 
the other day by J. R. Howard, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, after he had completed a tour of the agri- 
cultural states. 

“Every immediate condition,” said Mr. Howard indicates 
lower agricultural production. Under the present condition 
of marketing and transportation, costs of living must go higher 
and higher until the time comes when the limits are reached 
and beits of hungry urbanites can be no further shortened. Easy 
hours and high wages in the city have drained the farm of its 
labor supply. Mr. Howard pointed out that Iowa is 1,500 
farm workers short of her needs, that in New York state 25,000 
farms would lie untilled this year for lack of labor and that 
Alabama farmers are leaving 1,000,000 acres untilled for the 
same cause. The situation was aggravated by the strike on the 
railroads which interfered with the movement of farm ma- 
chinery, seed and fertilizer at the moment it was most needed 

He described the economic condition facing the farmer in 
detail. He pointed to the fact that a large part offthe produce 
of last year remains unconsumed in warehouses, that thousands 
of cattle are being held at a loss and the market for hogs is 
discouraging. 

“What encouragement is there, therefore, for the farmer 
to produce more this year?” asked Mr. Howard. 

“To increase the amount of food would not cheapen it. Since 
more could not be consumed, to produce more would mean 
waste and the economic cost which went to produce the waste 
would necessarily be added to the cost of that which was con- 
sumed. It is not the price paid to the farmer that determines 
the cost of food or clothing. Reduced cost of living must mean 
reduced cost of transportation, marketing and distribution.” 

“Export trade is ever a consideration to the farmer; Europe 
has ceased to be our customer. Not until the world markets 
have become stabilized will the outlook for increased produc- 
tion appeal to the man on the land. The time for an inventory 
and a permanent agricultural policy is at hand. A permanent 
agricultural policy as a measure of 3 
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(Continued on page 38 
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“A DAIRY DELUGE 


In the Chicago District They Are Learning About Poor Cows and Cooperation 


By C. E. GAPEN 


OWADAYS being tied to the old cow’s tail is about the 
same as being tied to a post—speaking from the financial 
viewpoint. The herd that is profitable under present 

conditions is about as rare as the bird that lays eggs with the 
president’s signature on them. In other words the dairy in- 
dustry is suffering from inflated production and an inflated 
currency, while the dairyman himself is suffering from a flat- 
tire feeling and a flat pocketbook. I am speaking of the Chicago 
dairy district in particular, altho reports from various parts of 
the country show that milk prices are on the toboggan every- 
where. Speaking for the Chicago area Mr. F. T. Holt, president 
of the Milk Producers’ Association and vice-president of the 
Milk Producers’ Cooperative Marketing Company, says “‘the 
dairy farmers of northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin are 
facing the most serious situation they have ever been called 
upon to face. It now (March and April) costs more to produce 
milk than it did in December and it is worth a great deal less 
on the market now than at that time. Labor and feed have gone 
up. And now the surplus milk that we expected to send to 
hungry Europe is thrown back on our hands. 

“To the casual observer,” continued Mr. Holt, “our export 
trade in dairy products may not seem important when com- 
pared with the total production of milk, but it is of very great 
importance to the 
farmers in this dis- 


“There were also in domestic trade channels thruout Eng- 
land and continental countries large quantities of canned milk 
for which a market was not available. Under the stress of war 
conditions and thru the channels of the United States Food 
Administration, large quantities of milk manufactured by 
companies quickly formed and whose brands had no standing 
in foreign markets, were shipped to those markets and only 
found sale during the period when the brands of well-known 
manufacturers were unobtainable. With the close of the war 
and the resumption of trade in its normal channels, it will 
be seen that large quantities of canned milk were shipped 
later to these markets, to be sold in the same channels as here- 
tofore. Manufacturers are finding considerable accumulations 
of their goods on the other side with no reorders in sight, and 
this has given a severe setback to manufacturing. 

“Tt is estimated that there are today in the world a surplus 
of 12,000,000 cases of canned milk. If our exports this year are 
reduced more than fifty percent it will not be surprising, for in 
addition to the world’s surplus, European countries are manu- 
facturing canned milk this year far in excess of estimates made 
six months ago. Of course there will be the normal increase in 
domestic consumption, but not in sufficient quantity to take 
care of the surplus above referred to. Manufacturers must, 

therefore, retrench, 
for they cannot car- 
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Chicago practically 
fifty percent of the 
milk is condensed. 
Ordinarily, nearly 
half of the condensed 
product -is used by 
the foreign countries. 
Now that foreign 
market is no market 
at all.” 

If the trade with 
Europe had kept up 
t the rate it was 
going last fall, prices 
would have kept up 
pite of the fact 
t the old cow has 
n producing 2 
lusher average than 
ever before. But 
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will deteriorate. 
There must, there- 
fore, necessarily be a 
new lineup of the 
quantities manufac- 
tured in this country 
in 1920. That some 
plants will be obliged 
to discontinue opera- 
tions altogether is al- 
ready very evident.” 
In November 
1919, 69,594,20 
pounds of condensed 
milk were exported 
from this country. 
In December the 
outgo of this product 
increased to 76,783,- 
397 pounds. The 











exchange conditions 
have become so un- 
balaneed that those 
countries have cut down their purchases wherever possible and 
in order to try to balance up sales against purchases some of 
those countries have been shipping butter over here. Even 

of the condensed milk that was sent over from this 
country, some reports say, has been sent back by speculators 
who wish to trim their losses. 

Since most of our export trade in milk has been in the form 
of condensed and evaporated milk a statement from one of 

officials of the largest condensing company in the country 
ild serve to make the situation clear. The following state- 
ment is from the executive officer of that company. 

“There were manufactured in the United States in 1919 about 
39,000,000 cases of canned milk. The domestic distribution 
was probably 21,000,000 cases, exports approximating 18,000,- 
000 cases. With the sudden return of millions of men to domestic 
life, the fighting nations found themselves with very large 
supplies of many articles of food, and as canned milk was largely 

| in army life, very large surpluses were on hand at various 
centers, particularly in France. We are reliably informed that 
in the vicinity of Brest there are now upwards of 3,000,000 
cases of American-made canned milk for which there is no 
ly market. Altho costing from $6 to $9 per case we under- 
ind that sales are being made at as low as $2 per case (Ameri- 
can money) in order to move it. 


Milk house on Oakland stock farm in Wisconsin 





first month of this 
year the export of 

this commodity 
dropped to 45,597,523 pounds. At the time of writing no 
more recent figures were available from the Bureau of Forei 
and Domestic Commerce, but large condensers say that the 
outlet for their product in Europe has been almost entirely 
shut off. To make matters worse, some condensed milk is be- 
ing shipped over here, perhaps some of that which left our 
ports a while back. In January 2,574,763 pounds were brought 
mn, about twice as much as in the previous month and nearly 
four times as much as in November. Naturally these trade 
conditions have meant a drop in the price that can be obtained 
for a case of this concentrated milk. Along about the first of 
February the leading brands were selling to jobbers at $6.75 a 
case of forty-eight cans. After that date the price declined 
rapidly to $5.75, then to $5.50, and the latter part of March 
some brands could be bought as low as $4.acase. It requires 
about a hundred pounds of raw milk to make a case of the 
condensed product and manufacturers say that it costs some- 
where near $2.50 to manufacture it. 

Only a small amount of the milk crop of the country is made 
into condensed milk—around three percent—but ordinarily 
forty-five percent of it is exported. This is one of thé principal 
safety valves, for it supplies an outlet for varying amounts of 
milk, dependent on production. When this surplus, no matter 
if it is a small amount, is turned into (Continued on page 97 
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Some of the Causes of Fire 
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and How To Prevent Them 


By A. C. PALMER 


FEW months ago two men were cleaning some clover 
seed in a fanning mill. The seed was very dirty, the 
weather was dry, so that the mill was filled with 
dust. Both men were working hard to get the job done. 
Suddenly there was a tremendous explosion, which stunned 
both men, and set fire to the machine and building. It would 
have destroyed the building and all that was in it, except for 
one little piece of good fortune. One of the men was knocked 
over on a pile of sacks and quickly recovered his senses and 
prese nee of mind 
Che cause of the explosion was a mystery for weeks. There 
was no explosive near that either of the men knew of. Even 
had there been, there was no flame near, and neither of the 


men was smoking. And then one day it was mentioned to the 
county agent. “Static electricity” he said. “Everything was 
dry. Likely a spark was generated from the rapidly revolving 


flywheel. The dust suddenly ignited, and that’s all there was to 
“.” 

And that was a plenty, the two men concluded. 

_ Which illustrates only one of the many causes of fires on the 
farm. It shows with what suddenness a man may be thrust 


from peace, happiness and prosperity, into danger, destruction 

















- 
A single bucket of water at the right time would have 
prevented this $15,000 loss. 





and possibly tragedy. For when a fire starts on a farm it usually 
makes a good job of it, and burns until everything combustible 
within reach of its greedy tongue is consumed. Fire insurance 
companies take note of this lack of fire 


of matches and smoking around inflammable material. On: 
match contains five hundred incipient fires, anyone of whic! 
may wipe out in a few short terrible hours all the property : 
man has been years in accumulating. And if one feels unsaf 
unless his spare cash is secure in a strong bank’s safe keeping 
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The barn is gone, but 
there are tons of good feed left undamaged. 


A testimonial to the value of fireproof buildings 


he surely should give some serious thought to the safe keeping 
of these germs of total destruction. Matches should never be 
used as torches. Safety demands the use of an electric hand lamp 
that is inexpensive, perfectly safe, and much more serviceable. 
Matches should of course be kept out of children’s hands. Men’s 
old clothes when put away in closets should be searched for 
matches. Provide metal cases for earrying matches in pockets. 

Smoking should be absolutely forbidden around barns and 
outbuildings. And regardless of who it is, the person who 
enters a barn with a lighted pipe or cigar, should be run off the 
oo. He is as great an enemy as an anarchist, and individually 

ar more dangerous. 

Fires from kerosene and gasoline explosions are getting 
common. These combustibles should never be sto: inside 
a building. The best place is underground. The next best is 
under a bare cover, protecting the tanks from sun rays, out in 
the open, fifty yards from any building. Lamps sheuld always 
be filled in the daytime, and kerosene should be used sparingly 
in fire starting. It is bs a remember See, oe — 
very dangerous, is much less rousto handlethanisgasoline 
With the former a lighted match can be dropped in it and no 
danger will result, as heat is first required to form a gas. But 
the smallest opening of a gasoline container exudes vapor that 
is highly explosive, and a spark may 
carry yards in this vapor to thé supply. 





protection and many will not insure 
farm property except at higher rates. 

It is an amazing fact that seventy- 
five to eighty nay of all rural fires 
result in total losses, as compared with 
but five percent of the losses im cities. 
These bare figures mean but little, but 
when it is stated that in the one small 
province of Ontario, Canada, about 
comparable with Indiana in agricultural 
population, eight hundred and thirty- 
six barns burned in the year of 1918, 
each representing an average loss of 
$1,300, or a total loss of almost $1,100,- 
000 in cash, we can gain some real idea 
of the awful ravages of rural fires. If 
we say that seventy-five percent of this 
loss is due simply to the lack of proper 
thre protection, we see then that some- 
thing like $800,000 went up in smoke 
n twelve, months’ time for no other 
reason than that there was no means of 
combating the fires. 

Even in these days of high prices, 
$800,000 will buy quite a lot of fire fight- 








Being heavier than air, the vapor lies 
close to the ground, so that it may be a 
menace when little expected. 

The great danger from brush and 
trash burning comes from assuming it 
is out when there are live coals buried 
in the ashes. A wind may then rise, blow 
off the ashes, fan the coals and scatter 
them to inflammable objects. If care is 
used in fully extinguishing all the live 
embers before evening, the greatest 
danger of spreading fires is done away 
with. 

Defective flues play a large part in 
destruction of farm property, par- 
ticularly in homes where soft coal is 

as a fuel. The soot forming in the 
flue frequently catches fire, and if the 
flue is not tight, sheets ef flame are 
sucked thru the cracks, setting fire to 
timbers and the roof. Practically all 
the large cities have building laws re- 
quiring that flues be tightly lined be- 
fore the house can be completed. If such 
a rule is a necessity to safety in the city 








ing equipment! That doesn’t take into 
ounall ration of dwellings, etc., 
but only barns. 

[There are eight classes of fire causes 
that include perhaps ninety percent of 

| rural fires. These are: Carelessness 
with pipes and matches, kerosene, gaso- 
ine, burning brush and rubbish, defective flues, spontaneous 
ombustion, flying sparks, lightning. As one ounce of preven- 
tion is worth several tons of fire-fighting equipment, every 
person should realize the great sources of fires, and know how 
to guard against them. 
The most common cause of rural fires is the careless handling 


} 
1osses 


twisted steel. 


The combination match—pipe—carelessness is a 
menace to every building. 
a $75,000 model dairy 





home, protected as it is by fire engines 
and a high pressure, inexhaustible water 
supply, how much more necessary it is 
that the country home should be at 
least as well guarded! 

Flues can be tested for cracks, by 
building a smudge fire and stopping the top of the chimney. 
Smoke will quickly emerge from any cracks. These can then 
be tightly sealed. The flues should be tested at least once a 
year, and all soot cleaned out. AE « 

The most common example of spontaneous combustion 15 
fire that results from the heating of (Continued on page 44 


Here's one result— 
barn now ashes and 
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CAUSES OF MOTOR OVERHEATING 


What to Do When the Car Gets Hot Under the Collar 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


cars does not begin to circulate water until the water 

has reached a point of one hundred and eighty degrees. 
From this point until two hundred and twelve degrees are 
reached, the cooling is taken care of in an efficient manner. 
But after that? Well, the radiator becomes a regular, bubbling, 
sizzling boiler and the motor begins to lag and loose power. 
Such a condition may be avoided. To ride in a car or to drive 
a car when the ae system is not working well is not a 
pleasant experience and it certainly does injure the motor. 

What causes overheating of the engine? Broadly speaking 
there are four main causes. The motor may develop too much 
heat, owing to trouble or defects in carburetionorignition. The 
motor may also be overloaded, due to friction in some of the 
chassis parts which may cause the motor to labor so hard as 
to generate more heat than the cooling system can take care 
of. The third fault may be in the cooling system itself which 
may not radiate heat properly because of a stoppage or partial 
stoppage of the water circulation. The fourth cause lies with 
the driver’s methods of driving and is often the cause of much 
trouble. 

To facilitate the location of overheating causes, a certain 
garage has grouped all of these troubles into a chart. By 
bunching troubles in this manner, it is easy to eliminate ong 
individual trouble right down to the underlying cause of the 
overheating. Referring to the chart, it will be seen that it is 
started with the radiator. Too often the 
car owner fails to keep the radiator full; 


Te average thermosyphon system of cooling used on most 


Too soft tires is a frequent cause of overheating as the wheels 
must keep climbing up on the tires as they roll ahead, this being 
equivalent to continually climbing a slight grade. Keep tires 
pumped to the proper pressure at all times. A partially de- 
flated tire wears quickly, as the fibre is broken and torn apart. 

A slight and occasional misfiring of the motor will interrupt 
the steady flow of power, throwing the burden on the func- 
tioning cylinders, and this is bound to cause overheating. To 
try and drive a car, with one cylinder misfiring, is the same 
thing as trying to make a horse haul a heavy load with the 
horse very lame on one leg. Naturally the horse would sweat. 
Likewise, your motor will heat up, too. 

A fouled or oily spark plug is bound to cause overheating as 
is a plug with a wrong gap-space. By wrong gap-space, I 
mean a space over or above one thirty-second of an inch. A 
good driver will examine the plugs in the motor at least once 
a week for defects of this nature. 

Carbon in the cylinders of the motor is the most frequent 
cause of overheating. Gasoline which is purchased today seems 
to be responsible for carbon forming so easily, altho poor or 
faulty carburetion is a factor which also causes carbon to form 
easily. To overcome this, take out the spark plugs about once 
a month and pour in each cylinder about one-fourth of cup of 
kerosene oil. Let this stand overnight and in the morning let 
the engine run slowly and not under a load for ten minutes and 
the carbon will be Carned out and pass thru the muffler. If 
the car is equipped with a cut-off, have 
the cut-off open while the engine is 





it should be filled with water at least 


running¥as a carbon deposit may be 


once a day and oftener in hot weather, 
for as soon as the water falls below the 
level of the opening in the top hose con- 
nection, it fails to circulate. This hap- 
pens as soon as the top tank becomes 
empty. Leaks should be repaired as soon 
as noticed. 

In some localities the water coming 
from springs and wells has certain chemi- 
cal components in its make-up that 
causes the water to be called “hard.” 
In cases like this, it is advisable to use 
rainwater or water which has been 
boiled; otherwise the “hard” water forms 
clogging scales in the tubes of radiator. 

The tubes and fins of the radiator 
should be kept free from accumula- 
tions of mud, as such an accumulation 
will shut off the free circulation of the 
air and cause the water in the radiator 
to boil, as the mud causes the radiator 
to take on the properties of a fireless 


INEFFICIENT COOLING 


RADIATOR—Keep cool. Repair leaks. Use 
rain water or boiled water. Keep clean. 
«4 mud from fins and tubes. Use thin, 
black paint—never heavy paint or enamel 
Clean out scale and sediment. Examine hose 
connections for loose flaps. 


FAN—Blades bent to correct angle. Do not 
use radiator fan housing. Oilfan shaft. Keep 
fan belt tight. Should ay Boy - engine. 
Keep clean and soft. Use belt dressing. 


FRICTION—Lubrication inefficient. Oil of 


quality. Lack of oil. Cogyes off ipes. 
Priction in chassis. Friction of brake Cana 
or rear axle. Too soft tires. 


EXCESS HEAT—Ignition. Fouled spark 
ugs. Wrong gapspace. Retarded spark. 
set wrong. Compression. Carbonin 

motor. Clean out and avoid by use of 
kerosene oil. Carbon in muffler—very rare. 
Valves ground properly andadjusted correctly. 


FAULTS OF DRIVER—Over-use of low gear. 
Racing motorinlowgear. Toosudden stop 
page and acceleration. Over-use of foot 

rake—sometimes unconsciously. Driving 
with retarded spark. Throttle wide open. 


formed in the muffler and clog it so 
seriously as to affect the power of the 
engine by retarding the explosion gases 
and then you would up against 
another overheating job. 

Valve leakage may be caused by an 
improperly ground valve, a defect in the 
valve seat or a warped valve stem. 
Valve leakage always causes loss of 

wer and consequently overheating. 
Reape care of valves is a matter for 
each individual car owner to familiarize 
himself with and this can be learned 
by having the job done once at a garage 
by a competent mechanic and watching 
the operation closely. It will pay any 
owner or driver to absorb this knowl- 
edge. 

A poor driver can cause a car to over- 
heat. Many readers know that a man 
driving a team can cause that team to 
sweat and tire while another driver will 
do the same amount of work with the 





cooker. If the car is to be repainted, use 








a thin, dull black paint, as a heavy paint 
will act exactly as mud will—both, of | : 
course, acting as heat insulators. The action of certain anti- 
freeze mixtures may cause the inside of the rubber hose con- 
nections to rot and permit flaps of the rubber to hang down 
and interfere with the free circulation of the water. It is al- 
ways advisable to examine the inside of the hose connections in 
the spring after using an antifreeze mixture during the winter. 
Ove rheathie, due to this cause, is hard and difficult tolocate, 
s there is no outward evidence of what is causing the trouble. 
Unless the fan blades are all bent to the same angle, the 
fan is not doing its full duty in the cooling of the water. Very 
often owners have found it advisable to remove the fan hous- 
ing as a fan cools more efficiently with it removed. The fan 
haft should be greased frequently to insure its turning freely 
nd without friction. 
Is the fan belt at the correct tension? If it is, the fan will 
ise to revolve when the engine stops. If the belt is too loose, 
the fan will revolve for some time after the engine is stopped. 
Keep the belt clean and soft and use belt dressing at intervals 
» that the belt will grip the pulley without shpping. Re- 
move the license plate from any position in front of the radia- 
tor. A license plate hung on the radiator will interfere with 


the circulation of the air thru the tubes. 


Use a good quality of lubricating oil. A poor oil will cause 
iting as it will burn up so easily that none of it will reach the 
linder walls and they will fens 5 overheat, causing the engine 
labor and possibly the walls of the cylinder to be scored. Heat 


thins oils, and a much heavier oil should be used in summer 


ian in wintertime. Use plenty of oil. As a rule, the exhaust 
| smoke if too much oil is used and it is advisable to pour the 


ol in slowly while the car is running and watch the exhaust. 


the first indication of smoke in the exhaust, cease pouring. 
Friction in the chassis can usually be easily determined by 


letting the ear coast down a slight grade with motor declutched 


id stopped. 





same team and will bring them to the 
= ee barn at night, cool and fresh. The same 
thing is true of car drivers. Some drivers, but not many, use 
low gear too much. Usually this is true of the man with his 
first car when he is learning to drive. Others race the engine 
when in low gear. This is bad practice, forno car should be 
driven over ten miles an hour in low gear. A higher speed 
causes the water in the radiator to boil, if the pull is a long one. 

A brutal, and the word fits excellently, use of the brake and 
throttle is abuse of valuable and expensive machinery. Sudden 
jamming of the brakes and then opening the throttle wide is 
never done by the thinking driver who anticipates conditions 
ahead. A sensible man does not accelerate his car too fast, 
neither does he use the brake while the machine is in gear un- 
less there is an emergency to merit such action. 

All in all, overheating the motor is entirely avoidable by the 
exercise of commonsense methods. The use of such methods 
is certainly to be commended, as nothing wears out machinery 
like friction and friction is bound to result if a car overheats. 
If your car is overheating, take a look at the chart and get 
busy and find and repair or remedy the source of the trouble. 


ASHES AS FERTILIZER 

I have a good stock of hard wood ashes on hand and I would 
like to know if I could use them successfully as a fertilizer for 
potatoes.—B. C., N. H. 

Unbleached wood ashes commonly contain five percent of 
the element potassium, fifty percent of calcium carbonate, and 
five-tenths percent of phosphorus. On most soils wood ashes 
are likely to be more valuable for the lime than for their potas- 
sium content, and when applied at the rate of a ton or more 
per acre, there will be more phosphorus added than is con- 
tained in two hundred or three hundred pounds of, common 
complete commercial fertilizer. We certainly believe that it 
would be to your advantage to apply a good amount of hard 
wood ashes on your potato land. 
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By H. W. 


T has been conservatively estimated that from sixty to 
seventy-five percent of the soils of lowa are more or less 
“sour.” These figures are entirely too low for the eastern 

and southern parts of the state where hundreds of tests made 
of the soil by county agents and the lowa Experiment Station 
show that, in some counties, as high as ninety percent of the 
samples tested are acid to such an extent that applications of 
ground limestone would prove highly profitable. A few samples 
that have been tested are acid only to a very slightextent, but 
the greater number of soils tested show a “lime-requirement” 
of two to four tons, 
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SICK SOILS 


Limestone Ground on the Farm 


WARNER 


uncommon for lime rock to outcrop on several adjoining farms 
or for a large quarry to be so located as to be easily accessible 
to a large’number of local farmers. Under these or similar condi- 
tions it is highly probable that the operation of limestone 
crushers and pulverizers will be practicable and _profitable. 
In many sections there is ample lime stone available if it can 
be put in form for use with economy. 

_ Ground limestone purchased from the commercial quarries 
is relatively cheap, costing only seventy-five cents to $1.25 
per ton at the quarry. The additional me pen of freight to the 





and in some cases as 
high as five or six tons 4 
are needed to entirely 


neutralize the acidity 
present. What is true 
of Iowa is true of many 
other cornbelt states. 

It is now definitely 
known that the ordi- 
nary farm crops will 
not make their best 
growth in a soil that is 
distinctly acid. This is 
particularly true of 
the legumes such as 
clovers, alfalfa, sweet 
clover, soybeans, etc. 








the car to the field increases the total 
cost of the material, laid down at the 
farm, to $1.50 to $3.50 per ton, depend- 
ing on the distance shipped and hauled. 
Manufacturers of limestone-crushing and 
pulverizing machines claim that the 
rock can be ground at a cost of less than 
$1 per ton. Allowing a total cost of $1 
to $1.50 per ton for grinding, it can be 
seen that an appreciable financial saving 
is possible in farm or community-grind- 
ing of the lime rock. 

Aside from the financial advantage of 
roducing the ground limestone on the 
arm there are other distinct advantages, 

namely those of having the material in 
such quantities and at such times as 
best suits the needs and convenience 


shipping point and that of hauling from 
‘@ 











The high feeding value * 2 

a or 7 and the iia Se a oe of the user. Where the lime rock occurs 
mecessity of growing : : : on the farm, or in the near vicinity, 
these crops from the A large steam shovel is used for loading quarried rock onto cars, ; the crushing and 





standpoint of fertility 
makes it doubly profit- 
able and necessary to include them in 
the rotation. The many failures and 
tial failures experienced in growing 
| ell are due, to a great extent, to 
unfavorable conditions of the soil, fore- 
most among these unfavorable condi- 
tions being acidity, or “sourness.” 
Because of the continuous losses of 
lime by leaching, by removal in crops, 
and by the formation of acids in the 
decay of organic matter there is an 
ever increasing need of lime by the soil. 
This need of lime is becoming very gen- 
erally recognized and its effect is being 
felt on many farms. This recognition of 
the need of lime by the soil and the 
profitable returns obtained by the use 











a can be done 
uring the winter 
months or at such 
other times as_ the 
regular farm work will 
permit. When shipped 
by rail the lime often 
reaches its destina- 
tion at a time when it 
is impossible ta spare 
from the farm work the 
manpower and trans- 

rtation needed to 

ul the material to 
the farm. Then the 
car has to be unloaded 
onto the ground, neces- 
sitating an extra hand- 
ling at considerable 
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of ground limestone have resulted in 
an active interest, on the part of farmers 
and landowners, in the question of lim- 
ing the soil. In some places lim®t is being quite generally made 
use of but in other localities, and where lime is very much 
needed, little if any, is used. There are some serious drawbacks 
to the use of limestone on some farms, the principal one being 
the great amount of labor and power required to haul the ma- 
terial from the freight car to the field. High freight rates and 
the uncertainty of getting the lime when wanted are other 
factors which tend to discourage a more general use of lime on 
the soil. County agents and farmers in several counties are 
trying to overcome these difficulties by investigating and trying 
out the feasibility of utilizing the lime rock which outcrops in 
many places. The eastern half of the state is especially rich in 
limestone quarries and outcroppings of the lime rock, and they 
oceur to some extent in many parts of the cornbelt. It is not 


A small pulverizer situated on a limestone bluff. Wagons or dis- 
tributors can be driven under the hopper for loading. 


expense and exposing 
the lime to rain, snow, 
ie : and wind. From this 
it is obvious that in addition to the possible financial saving 
there are the other and equally important advantages of 
ater convenience in handling and of saving in labor by 
ome grinding of limestone. 

No great expenditure of capital is needed for the successful 
maintenance and operation of a small or medium sized pul- 
verizer. The pulverizer, which requires the rock to be broken 
into pieces not larger than six inches in diameter, can be bought 
for a very reasonable sum, complete with trucks and an elevator 
for loading the ground stone into wagons or bins. The combina- 
tion crusher and pulverizer, which will take the rock in much 
larger pieces, costs considerably more, but its use does away 
with the labor required to reduce the quarried rock to 
smaller pieces. Any ofthese machines (Continued on page 59 
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A pulverizing plant where limestone for agricultural purposes is produced on a large scale. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


A World-Famous City —Jerusalem 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambled thru more than twenty 
foreign lands and ts still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 











HE history of the world 
is largely the story of 
the rise and fall of great 
cities. In these great centers 
one can feel the heart-throb of 
civilization. Some of the great 
cities of today are famous for 
their size; some for their 
beauty; some for their culture 
and learning; some for their 
manufacturing and commercial 
supremacy. But there is one city on the globe about the size 
of the Illinois state capital city, not at all beautiful, its people 
neither cultured nor learned, has no factories and until very 
recently one narrow gauge railway took care of most of its 
commerce, and yet it is by far the most famous city of all times. 
It is the city of Jerusalem. 

The site of the city was once owned by a farmer, whose name 
was Ornan. He had a threshing floor on the top of Mount 
Moriah. The city as it is today is on the top of two mountains, 


hut the valley between has been filled up so that it is something , 


like a mountain ridge. 
Higher mountains are 


the City of the Great King. 
Jerusalem is today a walled 
city. The walls average some 
thirty feet high and about 
fifteen feet thick at the top. 
It is a little less than two and 
one-half miles around the wall 
but the city has outgrown 
these limitations, quite a por- 
tion of it being on the outside of the wall. The hotel at which 
the writer stopped while there some years ago, was located 
outside the city, as are many of the best buildings. The streets 
are narrow, the houses have flat tops and many of them are 
but one or two stories high. 

There was a time, however, when this city boasted of having 
the finest building ever erected by the hands of man, viz: 
Solomon’s temple. This was built on Mount Moriah which 
was a great mountain top of uneven rock. Great arches were 
built around the sides and then the top leveled off until the 
great temple area was formed. Below the sides of this area are 
still seen the massive rooms that are called Solomon's stables. 

The writer of these lines 
rambled thru these great 





on practically every side so 
that the moment one sees 
the city he thinks of the 
scripture “as the mountains 
re round about Jerusalem 
o is the Lord aroun 

ibout his people.” 

To get an idea of the 
city as it was two years ago 
you must imagine a city o 
sixty or seventy thousand 
people; without street cars, 
electric lights, telephones, 
waterworks, sewer system 

any modern improve- 
ments whatsoever. How- 
ever, General Allenby’s en- 
tranee into the Jaffa gate 
in December, 1917, was the 








submarine vaults and saw 
the holes in the stone pillars 
where the horses were tied. 
Here multiplied thousands 
of people took refuge during 
some of the memorable 
sieges that the city went 
thru. 

Not far away are the 
great vaults known as Solo- 
mon’s Quarries. Here were 
the massive stones for the 
temple “made ready” and 
the master builder’s plans 
were so perfect that, “there 
was neither hammer nor ax 
nor any tool of iron heard 
in the temple while it was 
in building.” The marks 








beginning of a new era. 
In three months the English 
did more for the people than 
the Turk did in a thousand 
vears. Sixty-five days after General Allenby entered the city 
you could turn a faucet and get a good drink of water. 
* There is an old Arab legend which says, “not until the Nile 
flows into Palestine will the Turk be driven from Palestine.” 
[It was of course their way of saying that such a thing would 
never come to pass. But when the English started from Egypt 
they not only Built a railroad as they went toward Jerusalem, 
but they prepared a great filter near the edge of Palestine 
to cleanse the water, and then laid a twelve inch pipe and 
brought the pure 

ter along with 


Another view of the city, showi 
up e the 


of the mason’s tools and 
the niches where their 
lamps were placed can be 
seen to this day. It is a 
remarkable fact that in sinking shafts alongside the temple 
walls great stones have been discovered but no stone chi 
are found by them. There are numerals and quarry marks 
and special mason marks on some of these stones and they are 
all Phoenician, thus confirming the bible account that Hiram 
the great Phoenician master builder prepared the stones and 
did the building for King Solomon. 

The city has several large churches. One of these was dedi- 
cated by the ex-kaiser when he visited the city some years ago. 
t was later found 
out that it was 


Underwood & Underwood 


the Mosque Omar looming 
ousetops. 





them and wher- 
ever they stopped 
the desert, 
the ‘‘glowing 
is”’ literally 
became pools’ 
the prophet 
had said, and the 
rt began to 
“Diossom as @&@ 
rose.” As noted 


ve, a couple 


of months after StbGEE 
{ reached rieeeeeens 
ched Jerusa- Lng Bs or 
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the water sys- 
was brought 
the city and 
Canadian 
neer had 
the Arab 

| come true, 
ging the 
waters of 
Nile, a hun- 








built for military 
purposes and a 
wireless outfit 
and great search- 
lights were found 
in its tower. This 
blasphemous 
self-appointe 

world-ruler is 
represented on 
the ceiling of the 
chapel of a build- 
ing of Mount 
Olivet in a com- 
panion panel with 
the Deity. In this 
same building the 
ex-kaiser is repre- 
sented as a cru- 
sader by a figure 
and the psalmist 
is painted with 
the moustache of 
a German gen- 
eral. When the 








and fifty 
away, into 


Panorama of Jerusalem from the church tower on the Mount of Olives. 


the ex-kaiser en- 


(Con. on page 36 
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THE PISGAH COMMUNITY CENTER 


A School That Brought Farm and Town Together 


By MACY CAMPBELL 


a real community center. Five years ago the farmers in 
the trade territory round about this little town of four 
hundred souls joined hands with the people of the village to 
bring to both the children of the farms and the children of the 
town educational opportunities equal to those enjoyed by any 
children in the state. The 
have more than poe | 


"Ter Pisgah, Iowa, Consolidated school is developing into 


adage—‘‘Well begun is half done.”’ Possibly he remembers the 
long weary hours the little folks in the old rural school often 
spent with nothing educational to do, while the teacher was 
busy with other classes or coaching the eighth grade pupils in 
paeention for their examinations. The pupils in the inter- 
mediate and high school at Pisgah are given the same special 

attention by teachers in- 

terested in doing the work 





This cooperative effort has 
brought to the children of 
the community the —— 
of a full, po wt twelve 
year school with complete 
high school facilities, and in 
addition it has brought to 
the adults of the community 
a rallying point for the im- 
provement of rural life condi- 
tions. 

Only a few years ago, the 
particular point in the valley 
of the Soldier River in Har- 








of each particular grade well. 
In this new type of rural 
school at Pisgah, the older 
pupils have the opportunity 
to bring their growing minds 
into contact with the mature 
minds of two men teachers, 
well educated and exper- 
ienced in the affairs of life 
This is a valuable school ex- 

rience which many pupils 
in the old type rural school 
miss altogether, as exper- 
ienced men _ teachers have 








rison county, where this pros- 
perous and progressive com- 
munity is now located, was 
a swampy lowland. The rough and barren hills all about were 
little prized for agricultural purposes. However, the most 
important asset of a community is its people. And when the 
people of a community are thoroly organized in a cooperative 
effort under intelligent leadership, it is surprising what they 
can accomplish in increasing the general prosperity and im- 
proving the community as a place in which to live. The con- 
solidated school has furnished the center of interest and in- 
spiration for this cooperative effort. 

The people of the Pisgah community are holding a fair share 
of their most capable young people on the farms. They are 
holding the most desirable families in the community. They 
are doing this by developing 
in the life of the community 


A club in basketry. 


practically disappeared from 
the one teacher country 
school in the middle west. 
We noticed that by arranging the pupils in grades in this new 
rural school, no teacher fad: the responsibility for more than 
two grades, insvead of eight,as is the case in the old rural school. 
Good sanitary conditions and plenty of equipment were sup- 
plied. We asked a teacher, whose work especially interested 
us because she had taught the previous year in one of the better 
old type rural schools in the state, how she liked teaching in 
this new type of rural school, compared with the old. Her 
spontaneous and emphatic reply was:. “Oh, this is so very much 
superior. The pupils and the teacher have so much better 
chance to get something done!”’ It seemed to us that in her 
reply the teacher struck the fundamental purpose for which 
school taxes are paid, that 
is, to get good, thoro school 





those advantages which so 
often attract away from the 
farm the most energetic 
and enterprising. The con- 
solidated school offers the 
young citizen a real oppor- 
tunity to get an education in 
preparation for life and, in 
addition, it furnishes an un- 


usually effective center for 
the development of com- 
munity interests and com- 


munity spirit which we will 
describe in some detail. 
Che writer spent two days 


recently studying the Pisgah 








work done. Our impression 
was that in the new type 
rural school like that at 
Pisgah, the taxpayers are 
getting larger returns for 
their money, measured in 
terms of school work done, 
than in‘ any other type oi 
school which we have ever 
seen, either city or rural. 
Why shouldn’t they? Here 
are red blooded boys and 
girls with all the advantages 
of country life; with none 
of the disadvantages of city 
life; and with a school system 











school and community. The 
first thing which struck him 
in observing the children at 
work in the various school rooms was the atmosphere of hard 
work and close attention to business on the part of the pupils. 
Che teachers and pupils alike seemed bent on doing a full day’s 
school work. This situation was encouraged by properly grad- 
ing the pupils and putting those of like age and ability into the 
same grade, with a teacher especially interested in that grade 
of work and especially prepared to do it well. For example the 
children who were away from their mothers for the first year 
of their school life were placed together and given a teacher 
especially prepared to look after them and to give them the 
best possible start in their school worl. The superintendent of 
the Pisgah school seems to think there is something ip the old 


The girls’ canning club. 





equal to those found in the 
best cities. The second thing 
which struck our attention 
forcibly in observing the Pisgah consolidated school was that 
it had wiped out the line between the town and the country. 
There we saw children of all ages each happily at work in the 
proper grade. It was impossible to tell by observing them which 
were from the country and which were from the town. Tlic 
facts are that about two-thirds of the children are from the 
farms and one-third from the town. The little fellow from the 
remote corner of the district has equal opportunity with the 
others to get acquainted with the boys and girls from the farms 
north, south, east and west of the village and with the children 
of the village as well. The young citizens from the homes 12 
thirty-two square miles of territory—town and country alike— 




















fare gathered together to beeome acquainted. Friendships are 
forming which are making the people of the Pisgah community 
one great community family. This is a valuable part of educa- 
tion in a democracy where success depends on the ability of the 
ple to work together toward common ideals and where 
individual success depends largely upon a broad understanding 
of human nature and the ability to cooperate with others in 
carrying out an undertaking. 

The Pisgah consolidated school has not only wiped out the 
line between town and country so far as the school children are 
concerned, but it has accomplished the same thing amon 
the adults of the community. On Monday evening we notice 
the gymnasium of the consolidated school brightly lighted and 
upon entering found the men of the community, farmers and 
townsmen alike, engaged in lively athletic sports having a jolly 
good time under the most favorable ; 
conditions for becoming acquainted. 
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desirous of reducing as much as possible the time spent on the 
road by their children and in providing comfortable transporta- 
tion for them. So these farmers transport their children to and 
from school in enclosed motor busses. Does anyone in Iowa 
have a better right to ride in a comfortable enclosed motor car 
than the children of Iowa farmers? And strange as it may seem, 
this better transportation has proved to be cheaper in the lon 
run than horse transportation. A member of the school Coo. 
said to the writer with a chuckle, “When we proposed to use 
motors a lot of people around here said we couldn’t haul ’em 
in this swampy valley and in these rough hills with motor 
busses. Well, last year we had the worst roads in these parts 
in the memory of the oldest settlers, but in spite of that Burn- 
ham Silsby, a farmer boy out here who was a senior in our 
school, drove one of our routes with a motor bus straight thru 
the year without missing a day. You 
see, when you make it your business and 





They were discovering the force of the ' 
adage “‘Get acquainted with your neigh- 
bor, you might like him.” 
he Men’s Community Club has a 
= up membership of one hundred. 
hey not only indulge in athletic sports 
but each month they hold a business 
session at the school house. They are 
working out together many undertakings 
for the improvement of the community. 
At present they have on their program 








| pay attention to your business, you can 
haul ’em with a good motor bus.” 
Burnham’s father gave him the money 
he earned driving the motor bus to use 
in securing a college education and the 
writer was pleased to meet this energetic 
capable farm lad in an Iowa college a few 
weeks ago. 

The Pisgah community school operates 
seven motor bus routes, and one horse 
drawn route in the worst hills. The 








of active cooperative effort, better roads 
further development of the consolidated 
school, development of their community 
fair, providing a proper memorial for 
the soldiers of the community and securing a state park at a 
picturesque spot nearby. he women of the consolidated 
school district have organized the “Ladies’ Civic Improvement 
Club,” which meets at the school house each month on the 
same evening as the men’s club. The women’s club cooperates 
with the men’s club in carrying out the program of community 
improvement, and in the social affairs which follow the business 
meetings. A good meal together is the starting point of these 
happy social diversions. 
iditor A. H. Sniff of the Harrison County News said re- 
cently, ““We are one hundred years behind the times. We should 
go to Pisgah and learn a lesson in community center work; 
earn what real, lasting pleasure means. How happy their 
home life, their school work and their community efforts!” 
In casting about for the fundamental reasons for the success 
of this community school which reaches old and young alike, 
and might well be taken as a model by ten thousand other 
communities in the middle west, we came to the conclusion that 
it was not because of unusual wealth or favorable natural condi- 
tions, for there are neither. The fundamental reason is that 
the people, both country and town, are willing to pull together 
to give their children full, standard, educational opportunities 
as good as are enjoyed by any children in the state. That these 
opportunities are ——— is shown by the fact that while 
the attendance in the old type rural schools round about is 
constantly falling off, the attendance in the new type 
rural school at Pisgah has increased from two hundred and 
fifty five years ago when the school was opened, to three 
hundred and thirty at the 


One of the enclosed motor busses which transport 
the children to and from school. 


motor routes are in the neighborhood 
of seven miles in length and the horse 
route four miles. A horse bus is provided 
for each route in case of emergency. 
These horse buses have been used less than two weeks in the 
last two years. The motor buses are owned by the farmers. 
They are good, sturdy farm trucks of various makes, provided 
with two bodies which are easily interchangeable—one ‘an 
inclosed bus body for transporting children, the other a regular 
body for farm trucking. These motors do double duty trans- 
porting the children to school and doing the farmers’ regular 
trucking. The school pays the farmer, this year, a flat rate of 
$100 per month to furnish the motor bus, driver and all upkeep. 

The third reason for the success of this new type of rural 
school at Pisgah, is the fact that the school board takes pains 
to select a superintendent with a broad vision of what such a 
school should do for the children and adults of a farm com- 
munity. In Chas. B. Woodstock the board secured a super- 
intendent with preparation, successful experiense and real 
vision. His first care was to surround himself with a corps of 
efficient teachers and to make of the Pisgah consolidated school 
a place where thoro school work is done. The things which add 
to the interest and value of a school were built around this 
center. 

A practical business course is pouens in the high school for 
the young farmers who expect to be the managers of high priced 
land. It was noticeable that the high school boys who had to 
drop out for a time to assist in corn husking kept their school 
work up at night so as to be able to go on with the classes. An 
unusually helpful course in home nursing is being given in con- 
nection with the home economics work for the girls. A school 
orchestra provides training for the music lovers in the com- 
munity. Great use is made 
of the school gymnasium in 














present time. 

The second reason for the breaking the monotony of 
success of this undertaking is ee & rural life by adding the zest 
found in the fact that the a) of athletic sports. An ex- 
Pisgah consolidated school is Py 4 hs cellent athletic field in front 
the biggest and most im- b an oe j of the school building pro- 
portant undertaking in the 7 oF vides a much prized oppor- 
community and is thus able : tunity for baseball and other 
to attract into its service, as outdoor games. 
members of the school board, — A lecture course is main- 
some of the most capable men ; tained during the winter to 
in the community. _Presi- fy — . add to the interest of com- 
dent J. A. Lane of that ape & a munity life. This course is 
board remarked, “We are @.. — selected and promoted by the 
none of us in this community —.. = school and the splendid spirit 
very rich, and none of us S, of cooperation yn, the 
very poor; we all just pull i) community is shown the 
together for the best school 3 fact that the course is always 
for the children. At first : — Jadly underwritten by the 
some of our people were very usiness men of the commu- 

Work done in the summer basketry club. nity. A five and one-half 


bitter against the school but 
now they are tickled to death 
with it.” The people of the consolidated school district have 
selected for their school board three farmers and two members 
from the town. This is particularly appropriate as the most im- 
portant duty the board has to orm is to provide satisfactory 
transportation to and from school for the children of the farm- 
ers. The people of the Pi consolidated school district have 
shown their knowledge of human nature by electing to the 
school board farmers who have children of their own to ride 
to school in the busses, thus insuring that all the children of the 
district will be transported in the way that a farmer would 
like to have his own children hauled. And were this not done 
these board members would immediately hear from their wives. 

The farmers of the Pisgah consolidated school district are 


acre plot is given over to 

some very interesting work in connection with the classes in 
agriculture. A practical course in the use and repair of the 
engine is being developed for the boys’ shop work. Probably 
we cannot better illustrate the practical, helpful type of wor: 
being done in this new rural school than by quoting the follow- 
ing article written by a high school pupil for the county papers 
on one of the activities of the school. 

“The boys of the Pisgah high school have an opportunity to 
get good business experience and to Jearn in an experimental 
way how a stock feeder buys, feeds and sells hogs at a profit. 

‘On the school experimental plot, we have four half-acre 


fields of corn fenced for the es, under the direction of 


the state college at Ames. irteen (Continued on page 42 | 
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MAKING NITROGEN'ON THE FARM 

E, often speak about the scarcity 
W:: need of nitrogen in our soils in 

order to promote plant growthand 
yet four-fifths of the air that rests on the 
earth is made of nitrogen. It is a queer 
fact but most of our common crops cannot 
tap this great reservoir of nitrogen and 
utilze it in the free state, but they must 
have it served up to them in the form of 
decaying vegetable or organic matter and 
commercial fertilizers. As commercial 
fertilizers are a rather expensive source of 
nitrogen, there is an economy and advan- 
tage in producing as much as possible of 
the nitrogen in a natural way. 

That means that we should grow leg- 
umes? Yes, but that isn’t all. An insti- 
tute speaker made the statement that if 
we would enrich our soils we must first 
grow legumes, and there he quit the sub- 
ject right where he should have begun. 
it isn’t the growing of the legumes 
that counts most, but in the utili- 





= 








Did you ever hear an orchard enthusi- 
ast tell how he trims the tops of young 
trees when transplanting in order to main- 
tain a proper balance between the tops 
and roots? This balance is maintained in 
all our crops to a certain extent. Thus the 
greater the tonnage of hay produced on an 
acre the greater the extent and fertilizing 











value of the roots, so that in order to build 
up our soils with legumes we must produce 
as great tonnage as possible and not till 
we can grow a heavy growth of legumes 
pretty regularly should we fail to put back 
most of the crop removed. 

My uncle who rents nearly all -of his 
farm land by fields to his neighbors has 
kept his soil wonderfully productive by a 
simple expedient. On his three hundred 
and twenty acre farm I doubt if more than 
ten tons of hay are put up each year. He 
is a clover grower and clover preacher. 
His method is to sow his clover in wheat. 





June, 1920 


vide very suitable pasture until late fall- 

By this means we supply the soil with 
sufficient nitrogen to grow a succeding 
crop of corn and soybeans, and wherever 
possible sprinkle the high spots generously 
with the manures produced in the barns 
and hog houses. vere is a way of hand- 
ling manure to get the most value from the 
nitrogen and other elements in it. It is 
hauled to the fields as fast as it accumu- 
lates, which is usually every few days ex- 
cept during the time when corn is being 
cultivated. Even distribution can be ac- 
complished only with a spreader, and the 
greatest value from the nitrogen will be 
secured through even distribution. 

Even in the production of manures we 
ean save or lose the nitrates. The best 
and most convenient method is to use 
plenty of bedding as an absorbent and 
then utilize the manure spreader when 
cleaning out stalls and stables instead of 
throwing the manure through a window 
into heaps that may stand for weeks at a 
time. Then if any leaching is done the 
plantfood elements will be carried directly 
into the soil where they are needed. 

Our clover and soybean crops also need 
food to keep their nitrate ‘“factories’’ 
going to capacity. I can remember when 
a farmer was considered foolish if he 
hauled out manure on his clover in the 
winter or spring. There is an advantage 
in doing so but few have seen it, or at 
least few practice it. Manure spread 
thinly an the high spots during the early 
winter and spring and even after the 
clover has started its spring growth will 
be so beaten into the soil by the snows 
and rains that it will not interfere with 
taking up the hay crop later on. The 





fertilized clover makes a rapid and heavier 
rowth, thereby producing more 
coy, more roots with their mass 





zation of the legumes after they 
have been grown. 

That is where the dairy farmer 
and livestock feeders and breeders 
have an advantage over the grain 
and truck farmer, when due care 
has been given to the distribution 
of the manure... Livestock and 
legumes make a combination that 
is hard to beat in the upkeep of 
our soil, and I have seen farms 
where careless management of 
both has been productive of bet- 
ter results than etraight grain 
farming. 

When we raise a crop of clover, 
cut it for hay and then sell the 
hay, how much value are we going 
to get out of that crop in the way 
of soil fertility? If it makes a 
good second growth it will prob- 








of nitrogen filled tubercles, and 
the fertilizing value of the manure 
is handed on to-the next corn crop. 
We have never spread much 
manure on the lowland clover, 
reserving it largely for the*places 
where the clover grows thinnest. 
Phosphates are supplied to the 
clover through the wheat crop, 
the phosphate being drilled in with 
the wheat in the fall. 

Feeding the legumes results in 
increasing their productive quali- 
ties, but also I believe, ialdian 
from our experience, that it is not 
advisable to feed them as heavily 
with fresh manures as one would 
feed the corn —-. A very light 
application should serve under 
most conditions to stimulate the 
growth sufficiently 








ably be cut for seed. The second 

crop has considerable value in 

case the hulled clover is spread 

back on the soil, or if let stand and pas- 
tured in the fall. But it has always 
seemed a poor policy to me todepend solely 
en the clover or any other legume roots to 
maintain the fertilty of the soil. I have 
come to the conclusion that there is about 
as much fertilizing value in the leaves and 
plant stems as is contained in the roots, 
when crop results are used as a criterion. 
As shown by analysis a ton of clover car- 
ries forty pounds of nitrogen and alfalfa 
forty seven and six tenths pounds, which 
emphasizes the fertilizing value of a two 
ton crop to the soil. In our hay harvests 
we have occasionally had an acre or two 
of clover hay become so damaged by rains 
that it was left where cut. I could always 
notice an improvement in the second 
growth where the hay was left, and as 
corn follows our clover there was a notice- 
able difference in the condition of the soil 
and an improvement in the corn. In 


places where the damaged hay was left 
there seemed to be more life to the soil 
and the corn started «Tf a little faster in 
aga hastening the start of corn is a 
ig factor in early maturity and heavy 





production. 


the roadside for 


Getting sweet clover soil alo 
inoculating alfalfa. 


In the winter or early spring he buys 
a bunch of thirty to fifty head of cattle 
and turns them onto the second year 
clover, which he pastures heavily until 
+ middle of June when the cattle are 
sold. 

A seed crop is then cut in the fall and 
the straw spread back on the field. 
His corn yields have never fallen below 
fifty bushels of corn, and his renters have 
no chance to take away his soil fertility 
except in corn and wheat. 

On our own farm we have followed a 
somewhat similar plan when possible, but 
for the maintenance of our cows, calves 
and what steers we buy to feed out, a big 
share of the clover must go into the barns 
for winter feeding. A good plan often- 
times used is to take the hay crop a little 
earlier than is recommended for a maxi- 
mum yield of hay. This makes a palatable 
and nutritious hay, and clover that is cut 
a little earlier than recommended will 
make a bigger and quicker growth in.fav- 
orable seasons than that cut at full matur- 
ity. In just a short while it will be ready 
to ure and if pastured judiciously so 
that it will not be cut too close, it will pro- 








The fact remains that the most 
fertile soils will grow the best crops 
of le es, and it is the legume 
crops that when righthy handled provide 
our soils with that valuable element—ni- 
trogen. It is the function of these plants 
to gather the nitrogen from the air and 
confine it not only in the little balls on the 
roots but also to send it throughout the 
whole plant. That is why the whole plant 
has such a high fertilizing value and one of 
the chief reasons why it ought to be 
handled in the best and most economical 
= in order to get full benefit of it. 

fe sometimes buy a little nitrogen in 
commercial fertilizers when we feel certain 
it will pay, but the best way I know of 
getting it is to make it on the farm, if I 
may express it that way It takes some 
scheming and planning to do it, but the 
reward is substantial when you get on the 
right track. A piece of good advice was 
iven by one man as follows: “Don’t fol- 
ow any set rule, but read, stucy your 
problem thoroughly and exercise your 
yudgment.” This should apply to making 
nitrogen.—J. L. J., Ind. 


There isn’t much truth in what the 
average stock salesman tells you. Go 
talk to your banker or the county agent. 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Taskmaster of Tubes, the Meter 


wee motorists can speak with as much 
authority on the subject of tubes as the 


pilot of a taxicab. 

For five years, Benjamin Berman’s meter has 
clocked Chicago’s streets as he carried his 
fares on Goodyear Tires and Tubes. 


Pounding over the asphalt, thudding against 
the curbs, grinding in the car tracks, think 
what punishment is meted to the tubes. 


Yet Berman’s tires Jast almost unbelievably 
long and he attributes their longevity to the 
constant use of Goodyear Tubes. 


The life of a casing is, of course, dependent 
on the quality of the tube. And Goodyear 


> FF Sag 


Heavy Tourist Tubes are unusually staunch, 
built up as they are of pure gum strips, 
placed /ayer-upon-layer. 


These tubes, which come packed in heavy, 
waterproof bags, cost no more than tubes of 
1esS merit. 


Surely it is poor economy to risk a costly cas- 
ing when such faithful protection is available, 


Like all Goodyear Products, Goodyear 
Heavy Tourist Tubes are built to protect 
our good name. 


More Goodyear Tubes are used than any 


other kind. 
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OUR TRACTOR EXPERIENCE 
E have used a tractor on our 
three hundred and twenty acre 

farm in Butler County, Nebraska, 

since April 1918. Our soil is a clay loam, 
classed as Missouri loess and the land is 
just rolling enough to drain. We expect 
to make as many of our fields as possible 
eighty rods square for ease in cultivation 
and crop rotation. We have used our 
tractor in fields from thirty to one hun- 
dréd and sixty rods in length. 

The tractor is rated 16-30, has four 
wheels, weighs eight thousand and four 
hundred pounds, and has forward speeds 
of two and one-fouth and three and one- 
half miles per hour. It has a twin cylinder 
horizontal motor, with cranks set at one 
hundred and eighty degrees instead of 
together, speed five hundred thirty rev- 
olutions per minute and is oil cooled. We 
buy kerosene, except that we use a very 
little gasoline for starting. We pull a four 
bottom fourteen inch plow and a two 
section harrow, plowing as deep as eight 
hes, 

We estimate the life our tractor at from 
ten to fifteen years and figure that 
twelve and one-half percent on the invest- 
ment should cover depreciation and re- 
pairs. The tractor cost $2,000, making 
the annual cost $250. We have used it 
about twenty-five days a year so far, mak- 
ing the cost for a ten hour day $10 for 
this item. ; 

For plowing forty-one acres last spring 
we used the tractor fifty hours, or five days. 
For forty-one acres we had the following 
expense: 


inc 





en, BP ROUND. . véncotcescccecssa $50.00 
Kerosene, 120 gal. at 13 cents.. 15.60 
Oil, 25 gal. at 75 cents....... 18.75 
Man, 5 days at $6.00......... 30.00 
Plow depreciation............ . 10.00 

$124.35 


Cost per acre, $3.33 for plowing and 
double harrowing. In the same field we 
ran a twelve inch gang plow and small one 
section wooden harrow using six horses, 
plowing twenty acres in fifty hours. Cost 
of this plowing per day, plowingfouracres 
per day, was as follows: 





Man at $90 per month............. $ 3.60 
6 horses at $1.50 per day cach...... 9.00 
Plow depreciation. .......ccccccsees 30 

$12.90 


( ‘ost per acre, $3.22)4 for plowing and 
single harrowing. 


Both plows were run at a depth of from 





seven to eight inches and both were trou- 
Hblesome in 


tractor and only $3.60 for the man 
with the horses. Our man cost us $75 
per month besides house rent, garden, 
milk, cream, etc., which would bring 
him up to $90 per month. In our commu- 
nity horses were charged for at $1.50 and 
higher per day for road work and hauling 
and farmers doing other than exchange 
work for each other charged $1.50 per day 
each for them. 

We disced one hundred and forty acres 
of stalk ground on low speed and forty 
acres on high. We used two eighteen-dise 
horse dises. One had a truck and we de- 
tached the tongue. The other had no 
truck and we sawed two-thirds of the 
tongue off and put a binder truck under 
the stub end. We weighted the discs, 
using sacks of sand on the seats. We began 
discing on high but the sand on the seats 
rocked the dises back and forth so much 
that we had to goon low. When we disced 
the last forty acres we put iron weights on 
the disc frames and none on the seats. 
This worked better and we were able to 
go on high speed. The cost of discing the 
one hundred and forty acres on low was 
slightly more per acre than the forty acres 
on high. This may be partly due to the 
fact that the first one hundred and forty 
acres were wetter and softer and the trac- 
tor got stuck a few times, taking a little 
extra time, fuel and oil in getting out. 
However, the only ground that we did not 
dise with the tractor was so wet and soft 
that the discs dragged in axle deep and the 
horses’ hoofs went in six to eight inches. 
In fact we were able to dise when it was 
much too wet for the good of the ground. 
Cost of the discing is given below: 

140 Acres Disced on Low Speed 











Tractor, 40 hours or 4 days. . $40.00 $ .286 
Kerosene, 100 gal. at 13 cts.. 13.00 093 
Oil, 20 gal. at 75-ctes. . 15.00 107 
Man, 4 days at $6......... 24.00 170 
Dise depreciation........... 7.00 050 

$99.00 $ .706 

40 Acres Disced on we i Speed 

Tractor, 7 hours at $1 . 7.00 $ .176 
Kerosene, 25 gal. at 13 cts... 4.25 .106 
Oil, 4 gal. at 75 cts. ........ 3.00 075 
Man, 7 hours at 60 cts...... 4.20 .105 
Dise depreciation..........- 2.00 050 

$20.45 $ .511 


We have also used our tractor for har- 
rowing disced ground, pulling a grain bind- 
er, grinding feed and cutting ensilage. We 
never use it to harrow plowed ground 
except by pulling a harrow behind a 
plow, as the former packs the ground too 
much. Onour farm the tractor has cut 
down the 
number of 





not scouring, 
req uiring 
cleaning sev- 
eral times each 
hour and you 


will notice 
that we 
charged $6.00 


per day for our 
time while 
running the 








horses re- 
quired from 
twelve to eight 
and the men 
from three to 
two except for 
the harvest 
season. The 
reduction in 
men is also 
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due to labor saving machinery, such 
as two-row cultivator and seven-foot mow- 
er. We have also been able to get our 
work*done when the ground is in the right 
condition, since we can do it in less time. 

The care of the tractor is one of the 
most important factors in successful oper- 
ation. No one should expect w get as 
much out of his tractor the first year, as 
later, unless he has had previous tractor 
experience. One cannot give the care 
necessary for the long life of the tractor 
and accomplish as much with it the first 
yor as he should be able to later, after 

e has learned what parts require most 
attention and how to care for them in the 
shortest time possible. 

One should get the best oil possible 
even tho it is high priced, and use plenty 
of it. The best oil for one part is not 
necessarily the best for another. For ex- 
ample, cylinder oil is not the best for ex- 
posed gearings. Find out from the tractor 
manufacturers what the best oil for each 
part is and then stick to it. 

Another mistake many operators make 
is that of working their machines to the 
limit of their power. We can plow on 
high s but we do not believe in doing 
it. While we could get more done in’ the 
same length of time, we believe the extra 
wear and tear on the tractor would more 
than balance the amount gained by the 
greater speed. These wonderful records 
that are often published can be made for 
a short time when everything is running 
in perfect order, but so far we have not 
not been able to equal them for any great 
length of time. We believe that moderate 
speed and careful attention will bring the 
— results in the long run.—W. A. M., 
svebr. 


HOW TO CLEAN A TRACTOR 
QUICKLY 

Keeping the tractor free from accumu- 
lation of a mixture of dirt and grease is 
important for these reasons: (1) It re- 
duces the fire hazard; that is, a tractor 
is not so apt to catch fire, and if it does 
catch fire there is not the danger that it 
will be ruined, if the exterior of the ma- 
chine is kept free from grease and dirt. 
(2) If the machine is not kept clean, the 
dirt which collects on it may work into the 
bearings or between other friction sur- 
faces and cause unnecessary wear. (3) It 
not infrequently happens that a broken or 
loose part of the machine is hidden by a 
coating of grease and dirt, eventually re- 
sulting in damage if not discovered. Fre- 
quent, systematic cleaning would do away 
with possible damage from this source. 
(4) The moral effect of a clean tractor on 
the man or boy who operates it is also a 
factor of no small importance. 

Probably the chief reason more tractor 
users do not take greater pains to keep 
their machines clean is because of the un- 
pleasantness of the task. The usual 
method 6f scraping and wiping the Loney 
coating from a tractor not only es a 
lot of time, but it is a mighty disagreeable 
job at the best. Not long ago, however, a 
tractor man I know told about a method 
he uses—the “shower bath” method. 

Into one end of an 8-gallon galvanized 
iron tank, built to stand a pressure of 100 
pounds per square inch, he fitted a valve 
and hose connection. He fills the tank 
about two-thirds full with kerosene, and 
then by means of a tire pump he forces 
air into the tank until a gree of about 
50 pounds per square inch is reached. The 
valve is then closed, the pump connection 


removed, and a | h of spray hose 6 
feet or more long and fitted with a spray 
nozzle is attached to the tank. The 


kerosene with a 50-pound pressure behind 
it cleans off the dirt and grease accumu- 
lations easily and quicly. In faet, this 
method is so effective that the entire 
tractor can be cleaned in a short time with 
a comparatively small amount of kero- 
sene.—R,. O. 
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Clay Targets 
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ae WINCHESTER . 


1920 


410 Caliber 
Shot Shells 


Winchester .410 Caliber 
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Family Shotgun 


TRAPSHOOTING 


FOR THE FAMILY 


N entirely new family recrea- 
A tion--wholesome, invigorating, 

and very enjoyable—comes 

into the family circle along 
with the new Winchester Junior 
Trapshooting Outfit. The neat and 
handy kit which equips you com- 
pletely for junior trapshooting. 


See it at your local hardware or 
sporting-goods store. You will no- 
tice at once that it is built for service 
—a practical unit for modified trap- 
shooting, with full instructions. 


Try the Winchester .410 caliber 
Family Shotgun at your shoulder. 
Test its fit and balance. Note the 
usual Winchester construction and 
finish—from butt-plate to muzzle, an 
example of good gunmaking. We 
believe that the more you know 
about guns the better this one will 
please you, especially when you con- 
sider it as a family gun. 


Examine the little .410 caliber Shot 
Shells—made exactly like the Win- 
chester standard trap-shooting shells. 
Fired in the new Winchester .410 
bore Family Shotgun, they give in 
reduced form the same target-pul- 
verizing shot pattern for which the 
larger Winchester Shotguns and 
Shells are so popular. 


Inspect the new Winchester Junior 
Hand Trap. This interesting device, 
with which anyone can send the Mid- 
get Targets soaring—just like the 


regular clay “‘birds’”’ at a trap shoot 
—is itself a source of good fun. 


ALREADY POPULAR 


Almost any boy or girl old enough 
to shoot a small rifle can handle the 
little .410 Shotgun, and will do so 
with delight. Any woman who 
would like to shoot and is not afraid 
of a golf club, a tennis racket, or a 
pair of skates, will take up the sport 
with surprising interest and pleasure. 
The kick and bang have been so 
largely eliminated that they are 
hardly noticed. 


Men and boys used to shooting 
larger shotguns are even more en- 
thusiastic. Hitting the speedy Mid- 
get Targets is good practice, too, for 
nearly every kind of shooting. 


TAKE IT ALONG, ALWAYS 


There is much more pleasure on an 
outing by automobile, canoe, or boat, 
if you slip your handy W. J. T. case 
under the seat. And with proper 
care your gun will last indefinitely. 


Let everybody shoot at the same 
number of targets. Arrange handi- 
caps and keep scores. Then see how 
enthusiastically all will look forward 
to next time. 


Take a Winchester Junior Trap- 
shooting Outfit home with you to- 
day. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write to us for complete informa- 
tion and the address of one who can. 
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A SMALL TENANT HOUSE 
was only a few years ago thatmost 
farm houses were built in the cheapest 
way possible. All of us are familiar 
with the type once * omumee but now 
ing into history. It was either square, 
Soo storie high a had a hip roof or just 
a plain structure with a gable roof. A 
change is taking + During the latter 
days of August last year, I ve from 
Lincoln to Union, Nebraska, and noted 
that three out of five new farm houses 
were well proportioned and expensive 
bungalows, aa which spelled comfort 
and shed an air of architectural beauty 
about the farmstead. 

While the home place is being so well 
equipped with buildings, let us not forget 
the tenant farmer or the foreman if he is 
a married man. Good tenants and 
foremen are rare individuads and once ac- 
quired are jealously guarded in these times 
of labor shortage. Good living quarters 
will do a lot to keep men from becoming 
dissatisfied and moving to your neighbor’s 
place or to town with its lure of high wages 
and shorter hours. 

The little house which is here 
described was designed to meet 








good | desired. A small family 


= 


An 8”x8” six-brick flue is large enough 


| to 
handle the two stoves, but even this small 
chimney should extend to the bottom of 
the a e y= support the chim- 
ney in a tion and never support an 
framing dmber by the aintey. & cunak 
a py mortar joints and you will have to 
call a 
cracks in chimneys are the cause of over 
eighty percent of all residence fires, ace 
cording to reliable figures. 

There is not much chance for discussion 
as to what rooms are necessary when only 
four rooms are available. In most cases 


fire insurance claim adjustor. Small h 
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candle and considered a wonderful illu 
mination. Young eyes are strong, but 
often at the late hour I reluctantly left 
my my eyes strained almost be- 


I hold that books and a well-lighted 
house are factors hard to over estimate in 
the making of our future citizens. If the 
books and papers are handy on the table 
or shelf, the making of a reading, thought- 
ge ae . = started. 

-light ome is a great magnet. 
Many farm homes are now so lighted, and 
the best of it is that one n to spend 
aa what he can spare to get it. 

t is useless to put money in the bank 
for the sake of saving while the home is 
dismal and where to even read the daily 
paper is a matter of a headache from eye 
strain. It is worth more to keep the chil- 
dren content at home than to amass sev- 
eral hundred dollars, and this is not in- 
— to rap the habit of saving and 

Habit is life. We are what we are b 
reason of the things we do day by day. it 
is worth more to have a ing child 
than to have any reasonable sum of 
money. The formative period of life is 
when those long evenings are spent around 
the fireside in the cheerful atmosphere of 


ome. 

But not all homes are like that. There 
are others. We can pick out, if you will, 
ath thay 
ing Of @ sin Is & wit. - 
ficulty. No douke mach of the poor vision 
among country: boys and girls is due to 


the choice would be two bedrooms, a sit- , A 

ting room and a kitchen. The size of tie prope I hy Zaogtetietaal — 
. ; own 

each room is given on the floor plan. chil Any oan pe feet ne a. Th 


The kitchen is 12-5 by 13. The living 
room may be used as a dining room when 


; ordinaril 

eat in the kitchen, however. The bed- 
rooms are not large, ty Ayden wep 
comfortable, as each is provided with a 


good closet. 
Every house should be designed for the 





particular ae it is to have. - 

rooms, halls, stairways and closets 
should, in 80 far ag possible, go to 
the north side since they need 





the needs of those who want a 
small house of fairly good design 
and appearance 
without too great 
a cash outlay. 
Even frame con- 
struction costs at 
the rate of from 
$5,000 to $6,500 for 
a six or seven-room 
modern bungalow. 








This little house 
was built last sum- 
mer for about ¥% 
$1,400, and could Ww 


have been put up 
three years before 
for $800 or less. 
When costs are cut 
to a low figure, 
many sacrifices 
must be made. 
Then the problem 
is to make the best 
for the money you have available. 

{ square structure contains the | 
most room of any practical shape 
for a given amount of wall and 
roof area, hence our house is 
nearly square, being 24x26 ft. with 9 ft. 
studding. This allows us four fair sized 
rooms, two clothes closets and a linen 
closet. The hip roof is the most econom- 
ical type for this case and will add much 
to the general appearance of the finished 
house. The exposed rafter ends and the 
brackets supporting the porches lend the 
bungalow appearance and take away the 
plain severity of the much used, cheap 
and spindly porch columns. The clay 
tile or cement block foundation is ordi- 
narily used and the basement should ex- 
tend full depth under at least half of the 
house. The chimney is very important. 





it 










very little heating. The comfort 
of sleeping rooms in summer 
pends on cross ven- 
tilation. That isto 
say that a room 
with windows in 
one side only will 
not receive very 
much cool air and 
that rooms even on 
the north will 
cool if provided 
with windows in 
two walls a 
door in the south 
wall leading to 
rooms with plenty 
of south windows. 
Comfort in winter 
can be had only 
when even heat is 
maintained. Large 
houses must be pro- 
vided with a furn- 
ace in order to secure a uniform 
temperature. This little dwellin 
has been successfully hea 
with the kitchen range and a 
stove in the sitting room. 

Good floors and a solid Joundation are 
necessary in even the chea house. 
Any footing should at least 3 feet 
below the surface of the ground and the 
floor joists laid upon this footing should 
not be lighter than 2x8 inches, bridged 
every 6ft. Double floors are always to 
be recommended.—Q. D. W., Nebr. 


LIGHTING THE FARM HOME 

The feeble ray of a coal oil lamp lighted 
our farm house in homestead days. By 
its dim glow we studied and read what 
books our library afforded. It was in 
those days quite far removed from the 
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be | The 


statistics show that country children suf- 
fer defective vision far oftener than town 
and city children who have the advantage 
of good. light. 


e country boys and girls are thrown 
on the resources of the home much more 
than city children. After the supper is 
over is the most valuable time of the 
day for the child. It is by the reading 
le that the mind is developed, sent 
out on quest of information with the rest- 
less vigor of youth. Be fair with that boy 
and girl, Mr. Farmer. I know that my 
responsibility is not to be shifted; that 
the cheerful home inspires children and 
makes them content. The well-lighted 
home is fine to look on. What of the 
other kind?—D. M. H., Kan. 


INOCULATION OF LEGUMES 
Last year I planted some soybeans. 
grew about thirty inches high, 
but I could find no nodules on the roots. 
Will legumes make a crop where the 
pom is not inoculated? Will the ground 

benefited by this crop? If not, tell me 
how to inoculate the soil. 

Will clover or alfalfa make a crop 
yng the soil is not inoculated?—J. W., 
It will pay you to inoculate the field 
which you intend to sow to soybeans. 
The absence of nodules on the roots would 
indicate that there is no nitrogen being 
fixed by this leguminous crop when grown 
on your field. Tn order to get the full bene- 
fit from a crop of soybeans as well as any 
other legume, it is necessary that nitrogen 
fixation take place. Either clover o 
alfalfa will make a crop even tho the soil 
is not inoculated provided it is rich enoug 
and not acid, but the crop does not in this 
case render the fullest return possible. 

The first thing for you to do is to de 
termine that your soil is not acid. If it 8 
acid, apply lime to correct this condition. 
You can then inoculate the soil by the 
addition of soil from another field that you 
know is inoculated either by sowing the 
inoculated soil on your field and harrow- 
ing it immediately, or by inoculating the 
seed with the soil. If you cannot obtai? 
inoculated soil, you can obtain cultures 
from any of the various seed houses, 

in Successful Farming. 
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THE CLINGING 
LUBRICANT 


Enlarged picture 
showing what hap- 
pens to gears in- 
sufficiently lubri- 
cated with oil. 





rown 
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We HETHER gear teeth “‘bite”’ or slide smooth- 
7 ly over each other, depends upon the lubri- 

Ba cant you use, 

4 - With Gredag your gears are protected from 

, grown “gnashing,”’ and your bearings from grinding. 

ons It never dries out, never gets too thick, never too 

—y thin. It is temperature-proof, holds its consistency 

the soil day after day. And has the peculiar property of not 

rae" “squashing” out from between the teeth, but staying 

sible, where you put it. 

4 If it i Use Gredag in the gears and cups of your car or 

_ the tractor. Use it on all machinery, wherever there is 

that you metal-to-metal contact. Ask for Gredag at automobile 

ring we supply stores, general hardware stores and garages. 

ting ACHESON PRODUCTS 

= * Auto Sales Dept. —- Edward A, Cassidy Co., Inc. 


23-31 W. 43rd St., New York 
(A ae | ORE TSE AE A ARRORE A SAS RR TELE RREI NS 







oe Gear Teeth from “Biting” 


AG 


be ave 
been protected by 
Gredag against pres- 
sure and friction. 


These Car and Truck Manu- 
facturers Have Put Their 
O. K. on Gredag 





Cars 
American Glide Paige 
Anderson Halladay Paterson 
Argonne Harroun Piedmont 
Bell Hollier Ranger 
Birch King Raulang 
Bour-Davis Kissel-Kar Re Vere : 
Buick Kline Roamer “i 
Californian Maibohm Sayers : 
Commonwealth McFarlan Saxon 
Crow-Elkhart Moon Seneca 
Davis National Singer 
Oakland Stewart \ sf 
Douglas Oldsmobile Vernon ° We 
Elcar Olympian Winton 
Wolverine 
Tracks 
Acason Jackson Ranger 
Acme Kalamazoo Rainier of 
Armleder Kearns Reliance ; 
Autocar Kelly- Riker 
Available Springfield Rogers 
Belmont Koehler Una-Drive 
Betz Larrabee- Rowe : 
Brockway Deyo Sanford = 
Chevrolet Mack Saurer ; 
Collier Maccar Selden 
Columbia Maibohm Seneca 
Day-Elder Marwin Sterling 
Defiance Master Stewart 
Denby Maxim Sullivan 
Dependable Menominee Titan 
Douglas Mills- Tower 
Elmira Ellsworth Trabold 
Erie Moreland Traffic 
Famous Napoleon Transport 
Federal Oldsmobile Triangle 
Fulton Oshkosh Union : 
F-W-D Four-Wheel- Victor j 
Four-Wheel Drive Walker 
Drive Paige White 
G, M. C. Parker Hickory 
Hahn Piedmont Winther 
Independent Power Witt-Will 
Indiana Wolverine 


Industrial Trucks 


Automatic Elwell- Ross Carrier 
Trans. Co, Parker . (a 
Dort Fairmont Wright- iy 
Hunt Hibbard ‘ 
4 
Special Service Trucks 
Lorraine Riddle Robinson Fire 


Apparatus Co. 


These Manufacturers use Gredag as 
Standard Equipment 


Beggs Marmon 

Chandler Duplex Premier 

Chevrolet Elgin Stearns 

Cleveland Franklin Ward-La | 
Dixie Flye Locomobile France 1" § 








Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 








SUMMER FEED FOR LAYERS 

Could you tell me what would be good 
te feed hens in the summer to make them 
lay?—Mrs. D. R., Ind. 

For summer feeding of your poultry 
flock we would advise you to keep the 
hopper or self-feeder which you are now 
using closed except during the late after- 
moon. Asa grain feed just a very small 

inkling of oats in the morning will be 

that is necessary. In the evening feed 
@ grain ration consisting of two parts of 
eats, one part corn and one part wheat, 
feeding a quantity that will provide the 
hens a fairly full crop when they go to 
reost. You can experiment and discover 
this by feeling the hens’ crops after they 
have gone to roost and govern the amount 
of feed you give them accordingly. Be 
sure and keep plenty of good, clean, fresh 
water at all times in the poultry yard and 
if you have skimmilk and buttermilk so 
much thebetter. Plenty of charcoal, oys- 
ter shell and grit should be before the 
hens in self-feeders. 

SOYBEANS IN CORN 

I would like a little information on soy- 
beans, as there has not been any of them 
raised here that I know of. Would it be 
possible to take an early variety and drill 
them between the corn rows with a one- 
horse corn drill after the corn is laid by 
for hogging down? I could get them 
planted about the twenty-fifth of June. 
i weuld not want to turn the hogs in until 
the corn was well matured. Would they 
have any chance of maturing enough for 
any seed before frost.—J. M. B., lowa. 

f the season is good and favorable to 
the growth of soybeans you should have 
excellent success in drilling them in after 
the corn is laid by, or along about the last 
week in June. The beans should come 
along and make a very good forage, especi- 
ally for hogging down. This is a practice 
which is commonly followed. Of course, 
larger yields are obtained by planting soy- 
beans themselves, and you would hardly 
be able to obtain seed except by drilling 
in rows by themselves, and cultivated 
much as you would corn or such crops. 


ROOT MAGGOTS 

The radishes in my garden are no good. 
They are troubled with a little worm on 
the roots. Is there any remedy.—A. H., 
Mich. 

The root maggot can be controlled by 
injecting bisulphide of carbon into the 
ground about the plants. However, this 
is expensive and is not to be advised ordi- 
narily. Sow your radishes in a corner free 
from this pest. If no part of the garden 
is free from their invasion they may be 
starved out by not planting radishes or 
related crops in the garden for a number 
of years. 


ERADICATING BERMUDA GRASS 

I have a field of Bermuda grass on my 
farm that was sowed before I bought the 
place. As I do not like this grass 1 would 
be pleased if some one could tell me the 
best way to kill it out. 1 find that plow- 
ing only seems to make it grow more rank. 
—P. D. S., Ark 

Bermuda grass can be completely killed 
at one operation by plowing about one 
and one-half to two inches deep with a 
good sharp turning plow during hot, dry 
weather in summer, or just before 
In the one case, 


a cold snap in winter. 
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the long creeping stems by which it is 
spread are killed by drying, in the other, 
by freezing. By breaking the sod shallow 
in December and following with a crop 
that produces dense shade such as cow- 
peas or velvet beans, Bermuda grass can 
be exterminated in a single season. A very 
good system to pursue for this purpose on | 
a stock farm is to sow oats in the fall, har- | 
vest them for hay im the spring and then 
seed quickly to cowpeas or velvet beans. 
This system continued for two seasons | 
on land that is properly manured usually 
eradicates the grass completely. One 
season of such treatment is frequently 
sufficient. 


LIMBS OF PEAR DYING 

I have a ten year old pear tree which has 
been bearing well. The last two years it 
has grown up to water sprouts. Please 
tell me how and when to prune it. Should 
any limbs as well as water sprouts be re- 
moved? Many limbs are dying.—Mrs. 
N. C., Iowa. st 

We would advise pruning out the 
water sprouts or at least nearly all of 
them during the summer. Also, cut those 
dead and dying limbs off well below the 
point of injury, or the point where the 
wood appears to be dying. After each cut 
you make apply corrosive sublimate or 
bichlorideof mercury (one7.3gr. tablet toa 
pint of water) to the wound, and disinfect 

tools. There i 


is a chance that —_ 


ex 


strawberries, one of the 
sort, both in the same 
gether. Is there any of the two 
varieties mixing?—J. L. H., W. Va. 

You do not need to worry about the | 
varieties of strawberries crossing. Inas- 
much as the plants are propagated by 
runners, that is by vegetative propagation, 
cross-pollination will have no effect what- 
ever on the plants. It is only where plants 
are reproduced from seed, such as m the 
case of corn, wheat, oats, rye, garden seed, 
in fact, all such crops rai from seed 
that mixing from cross pollination will 
take effect in either a favorable or unfavor- 
able manner. 


WHEN TO CULL 

When should I cull my poultry flock? 
—B. R., Mo. 

The fact is, culling ought to be constant. 
If you notice a hen which is not the sort 
that lays or which is weak, lacks thrift 
and so forth, weed her out. Then you 
should make a systematic culling once a 
year. For this, August or September will 
be best. Additional culling in July is good 
to remove the non-layers and the birds 
that have started to molt. 


coat. 





WORMS EAT FOLIAGE 


Please advise me what to do to prevent | 


-L. W. M., Il. 





Spraying with lead arsenate thoroly at 


corn wit 


ao ee of the 
the price 
reasonable 


tion of the land. 
leguminous crop which will actually in- 
crease the fertility. 
make the fertility more available, but 
only such crops as clover, vetch, cowpeas, 
etc., will actually add nitrogen to the soil. 
On your place we would favor thesowing of 
clover with oats in the spring and then if 
you felt it to be desirable, you could plow 
the crop under that fall, or better, carry 
it over, obtaining a hay crop from it the 
following year and then plow under the 
second crop as green manure. 
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the rate of about three pounds of lead 
arsenate paste or one and one-half pounds 
of powder to fifty gallons of water will 
kill leaf eating insects on your trees. The 
crop to sow after the oat crop is off, to 
increase land fertility, will depend some- 
what on the nature of the soil and condi- 


However, it is only 2 


SKIMMILK FOR PIGS 


some 


wing pigs. 
for 


floor for my hogs. 


?—E. 
; consider skimmilk or butter- 
milk with corn and pasture about the best 
ive your hogs, provided 


A., Mich. 


Other crops may 


Which do you consider the best for 
growing pigs, skimmilk or buttermilk and 
pasture, or tankage, eorn 
and pasture? Will hogs do well on ground 
grain fed d 

We woul 


immilk or buttermilk is 
Skimmilk and buttermilk are 


ideal feeds for swine, especially brood sows 


These feeds stand un- 
ing economical growth 


and for fattening. You will find that pigs 
do excellently on ground grain fed dry. 
It is unnecessary to soak ground grain. 


MATERIALS FOR FEEDING FLOOR 


I want to construct a concrete feeding 
I expect to make it 
eighteen by thirty feet, floor to be sur- 


by a retaining wal! eight inches 
t inches thick. How 
What mixture should 


igh, and about ei 


you make it 


Il use? How nee material be > a 
I can get ty of good sand and grave 
~ 6.8 Rem. 


For a feeding floor for hogs where you 
will never drive a wagon or truck onto it 
a thickness of four inches with a standard 
mixture of 1: 2): 5 will serve very well. 
With this mixture each cubic yard of con- 
crete will require 1.29 barrels cement, .45 
cubic yard sand, and .91 cubic yard stone 
or gravel. You will find it best to lay the 
floor in sections, laymg first a three and a 
half inch layer of the 1:214: 5mixtureand 
immediately follow it with a half inch 
smooth coat of a 1:114 or 1:2 mixture of 
cement and sand. Do not allow the first 
layer to dry at all before applying the top 


Smooth rapidly without excessive 


troweling and lay the next section. 
wall may be made by constructing forms 
and filling with concrete. 
leave space in the wall to provide for drain- 
age from the floor, and youshouldpitchthe 
floor slightly toward the drainage opening. 
For a floor as described and the wall, you 
will require about 14.5 barrels’cement, 4.8 
cubic yards sand, and 7.75 cubic yards 
gravel or broken stone. 


I have 


The 


You should 


PINCHING OFF MELON VINES 
Is it advisable to cut off the vines after 
the first melons set on? 
| articles written by men who claim this to 
be the proper thing to do.—L. A., Iowa. 
It is considered quite a good practice to 
the worms that destroy the foliage on! pinch off the growing tips of the vines 
walnut trees and eventually kill the tree. | after the first few melons have set. 
Also, what to sow after an oat crop is off | tends to increase the size of the melon 
to fertilize the ground and add nitrogen. | and encourages large melon growth rathe! 
Whey a great extent of vines, and after all 
it 
i 


read 


This 


is the melons you want, not the vin« 
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Note How Essex Trebles 


Motor Power 


Because of Patents the Essex Motor is Exclusive. Therefore its 
Performance is Unmatched by Any Light Car. Retains Every 
Economic Advantage. Gives Big Car Performance and Reliability 


The swing of interest to light 
cars, led by champions of the Essex, 
calls for particular caution. 


Some may think Essex only one 
of the finer type, marking a general 
advance in standards throughout 
the light car field. 


But the facts quickly expose that 
mistake. 


For the Essex motor is patented. 
No other can use it. And Essex 
performance, so enthusiastically 
admired by all motordom, is the 
product of that exclusive invention. 


All Results of Its 
Patented Motor 


Essex has set the greatest official 
endurance record of 3037 miles in 
50 hours. It has never been equalled 
by any other car, regardless of size 
or price. 


And Essex made the world’s 24- 
hour road record, by traveling 1061 
miles over snowcovered Iowa 
country roads. 


For cars of its piston displace- 
ment, it has won every Official 
record, from 1 to 50 hours. 

It has proved speed such as only 
the fleetest of costly cars can rival. 


And in its first year, it set a sell- 
ing record, never equalled in 
motor history. 


It creates a new standard of light 
car capacity in a totally new type. 
And it cannot be copied. Do not 
forget that. No other can use its 
motor or the principle which ac- 
counts for its superiority. 


Three Times More Power 
in the Same Size Motor 


That is what the Essex invention 
means. Three times more power 
need not mean a thrice-better car. 
But consider how the enormous 
power of Essex is derived. That 
is the important thing. 


No larger than standard motors 
that yield by 18 H. P. at utmost, 
the Essex delivers 55 H. P. Neither 
size nor great fuel consumption 
figure in the high-power of the 
Essex motor. That is its great 
advantage over other types. 


If you cannot get immediate de- 
livery of an Essex, consider if its 
exclusive advantages are not worth 
waiting for, as against a less wanted 
car. The daily production exceeds 
125 cars. More than $35,000,000 
was paid for the first year’s output. 


Essex Motors, Detroit, Michigan 
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photograph taken in a cabbage field, showing one of a set of Goodyear 
a farm truck owned by McIntosh (3 Andru, Palmetto, Florida 





June, 1920 


Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Cv. 
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And Buyers Prefer Produce 
Hauled on Pneumatics 





“We haul local growers’ fruits and delicate vegetables, suchas 
lettuce, on pneumatics — Goodyear Cord Tires — because they 
are marketed in better condition this way and buyers give 
first choice to produce so protected. Our Goodyear Cord 
Tires run everywhere in cultivated fields and in a sandy 
orchard and deliver mileages to 15,000.”"—C. C. McIntosh, 
of McIntosh & Andru, Truckmen, Palmetto, Florida 








S statements like this make apparent, more and more 

fariners are preventing the bruising of fruit, mutila- 

tion of delicate vegetables and much shrinkage in livestock 
by hauling on Goodyear Cord Tires. 


In this way they reverse the situation that existed when 
solid-tired trucks or wagons were used with a resulting 
loss in crops, stock weight and general income due to 
slow, jarring transport. 


On the resilient Goodyear Cord Tires a farm truck delivers 
smoothly and quickly, safeguarding the original condition 
of the load so as to secure the best prices for it. 


The able pneumatics thus become important factors in 
the marketing of perishable produce and carefully fattened 
animals, as well as in practically all the work of raising and 
handling on and off the farm, 


The excellent and often unusual mileages obtained from 
these tires attest the toughness of Goodyear Cord construc- 
tion developed with that extraordinary manufacturing 
carefulness which protects our good name. 


Farmers’ records, detailing how pneumatics assist crop 
moving, motorization, chores and other activities, can be 


obtained by mail from The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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WHERE PIGS AND MUSIC MIX 
LL over northern Illinois the folks 
know Arthur L. Parks, the farmer- 
bandmaster. Many of them have 
tucked his name and address in their 
memories because he raised Duroc hogs, 
but the circle of friends and acquaintances 
has widened rapidly in the past two years 
because of the “kid” band he has 
developed in the little town of Leland, 
LaSalle county. “Art” Parks retired 
from his De Kalb county farm several 
years ago because it looked as if he and 
his health were going to part company 
He turned the farm over to his son and 
devoted himself to doctors and traveling. 
That leg has been pulled out of the grave 
and Parks can now jump clear over the 
graveyard fence out into the road. 

But while the latter stages of this re- 
juvenation were in progress the retired 
farmer’s usual complaint began to harass 
him. About nine o'clock in the morning 
he would begin thinking that there was 
nothing to do till tomorrow and his wife 
would begin wishing he were somewhere 
else than in the house. Ever since his 
boyhood he had played the cornet, but 
he couldn’t toot that horn all the time. 
His upper lip and the neighbors couldn't 
stand it. Eaneeer, one day he made 
the interesting discovery that some of the 
high school youngsters wanted to play 
various instruments. Since he had been 
living in town he had become chummy 
with many of them and knew them all 
and now he started helping a few of them 
occasionally. And almost before the town 
knew what was going on a band had 
grown up. Parks found that he was a 
born leader of boys and girls and was 
having the time of his life He is now fifty 
years old and looks a lot younger than he 
did ten years ago. He has been learning 
along with his students and now plays 
practically every instrument in the band 
well enough to show beginners how they 
should be handled 

Typical Cornbelt Town 

Leland is a typical little cornfield town 
that attracts attention from a distance 
only because of a pair of elevators, but 
when you come into the main street the 
thing that fills your eye is the new band 
stand where the farmer-bandmaster and 
his thirty-six musicians hold forth every 
Vednesday evening during the summer. 


A number of the business men of the town 
have made donations to help pay the 
expenses of this organization th has 


done so much in the last two years to put 
the town on the map, but Mr. Parks has 
invested many hundreds of dollars of his 
own in uniforms of khaki and in various 
instruments. Altho farmer Parks has not 


yet been made a member of the faculty, 





the school board approves of what he is 
doing and they have supplied some of the 
music. Three times a week the boys and 
girls do their practicing in the music 
room of the high school building. No 
subject that is taught as a regular part of 
the school work stimulates any more in- 
terest than music. The boys and girls 
who are not yet members of the band 
hope that some day they will manage to 
get into the khaki-clad ranks. Practically 
all of those who now belong are sons and 
daughters of farmers or retired farmers. 
Teaches Discipline 

In addition to learning a great deal 
about music the young folks are getting 
a kind of discipline that they would not 
have experienced in the course of ordinary 
school work.. Parks is a good disciplin- 
arian. He will not tolerate a loafer or a 
youngster who thinks the time has come 
for him to take charge of affairs. He tries 
fatherly advice and if that mild method 
fails swift and grievous punishment fol- 
lows. The most dreaded sentence is a 
period of enforced absence from practice. 
Sometimes in the summer the whole 
bunch goes for an outing of several days 
down on the river and “Ma” Parks 
along. A modified military disci Sine 
governs the camp and the parents don’t 
worry about getting back a bunch of wild 
Indians in place of the well behaved off- 
spring that went away a week or so be- 
fore. 

Nearly all of these boys and girls are 
studying agriculture or home economics. 
The Leland High School is one of the few 
in the state that gets Smith-Hughes money 
for both agriculture and home economics. 
No doubt in the next few years some of 
the young farmers in that locality will be 
calling the hogs and cattle with the cornet 
and their wives will be using the trombone 
in place of the old-time dinner bell. 

Last summer this juvenile band was in 
great’ demand for all sorts of occasions 
about the country. It played at Shabbona 
Perk, Tampico, Starved Rock State Park, 
Ottawa Chautauqua, Waterman, Sheri- 
dan, Marseilles, Hinckley, Big Rock Plow- 
inz Match, Leland Homecoming, New 
Annual Fair and Earlville Homecoming. 
In addition it played at home on Decora- 
ticn day and once every week all summer. 
The total receipts were about $1200. 

Last winter Mr. Parks had a sale of 
Duroes and the band supplied entertain- 
ment for the bidders and visitors. He 
says it fits in well with the color scheme 
at a sale of red hogs. The khaki uniforms 
are of about the same shade as the coats 
of many of these hogs. In addition there 
are several red-headed girls in the band. 
When this farmer-bandmaster left the 





idea that he was pretty near thru, but 
his interest has come back strong. His 
interest in the boys and girls and the build- 
ing up of the band has had much to do 
with his comeback. He lives in town, but 
he and his son run the farm together and 
he has great hopes for his herd of Durocs 
which have won him some choice ribbons 
at the state fair. He says the way to be 
successful with hogs is to breed only the 
good ones—the long, deep, big-boned kind 
that are right up on their toes—and then 
keep a close watch over them all the time. 
“When a valuable sow is farrowing and 
when the pigs are very young,” he says, 
“T believe a man should be around near 
the pen a deal of the time day and 
night. He should keep the litter away from 
the sow until the pigs are well able to take 
eare of themselves. If he loses sleep at 
night by getting up several times to let 
the little fellows nurse he should do some 
sleeping in the daytime. Most farmers are 
ashamed to spend any daylight in bed, 
but sometimes a litter saved by this 
method will be worth more than a whole 
summer spent in the cornfield.” 

Parks has found that pigs and music 
mix pretty well. He believes that farmers, 
whether they have retired or not, should 
have hobbies so that they will not get 
resty, even tho that color does match the 
Duroe’s coat.—C. G. 


THE TIME TO CUT ALFALFA 

For the last six years, the Kansas 
Agricultural College has been trying to 
determine the time when alfalfa should 
be cut to yield the greatest tonnage and 
highest quality hay. The results are most 
interesting since until this time, the proper 
time of cutting alfalfa has been more or 
less empirical and arbitrary rather than 
founded on scientific observation. 


Bud Tenth Full Seed 
Stage cut stage bloom bloom stage 
BEG... cccacses 3.45 3.38 2.69 2.13 
Be RBiccicecece 3.86 5.31 6.35 5.53 
Se. 4.76 5.67 6.63 5.53 
tiedeenhs 3.52 4.02 3.86 3.27 
Bebesecesoda 1.89 2.26 2.00 1.60 
er 4.05 4.23 3.71 3.46 
Average number 
of cuttings... 5.5 4.5 4.0 3.0 
Average yield.. 3.59 4.14 4.21 3.44 
It was found that cutting in the bud 


stage or before the plants bloom injures 
stand, reduces the yield and permits 
crabgrass, foxtail and bluegrass to take 
the alfalfa. Cutting when the plants 
are in full bloom has given the largest 
yield of hay and the highest yield o! 
protein per acre. Cuttin after th: 


plants begin to bloom or after the new 
shoots at the base of the plant start to 
grow does not injure the alfalfa as 
commonly thought.—I. J. M. 
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More miles per gallon 
More miles on tires 





MAXWELL 1’ TON TRUCK 


He eH 


A transportation investment which will 
pay the careful owner 100% dividend 
at the end of the first twelve months. 


ABBREVIATED 


ENGINE—Four cylinders cast en bloc with 
Hot Spot and Ram’s-horn intake manifold; 
cone clutch running in oil; transmission bolted 
to engine; bore, 3% inches; stroke, 4% inches. 


GASOLINE SUPPLY—Capacity 10% gallons; 
positive feed. 
TRANSMISSION—Three-speed selective type. 


STEERING—Left side drive; 18-inch steering 
wheel; irreversible worm steering gear, ad- 
justable. 

CONTROL—Gear shift lever in center of driv- 
ing compartment and operated at right of 
driver; spark and throttle controls operated 
on quadrant underneath steering wheel; also 
foot accelerator. 


WHEELBASE—1 24 inches. 
TIRES—35 inches by 5 inches pneumatic cord. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


REAR AXLES —Worm drive; semi-floating 
type; extra heavy malleable iron housing. 


FRONT AXLE—Heavy drop-forged steel 
I-beam. 


SPRINGS—Front, 38 inches long, 2% inches 
wide; rear, 52 inches long, 24 inches wide; 
both semi-elliptic. 


FRAME—Pressed steel construction. 
MATERIALS — All steel used throughout 


Maxwell trucks is made from our own for- 
mulae, as specified by our chief metallurgist. 


CHASSIS EQUIPMENT—Electric generator, 
storage battery, electric head and tail lamps, 
electric horn, complete set of tools, including 
jack and tire pump with pneumatic tires; 
seat and front fenders. 


Standard Warranty 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., INC., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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SORGHUM FOR MOLASSES 
ITH all classes of foodstuffs so 
high-priced, especially sugar, 
many of our farmers learned last 


season that the planting of a little patch 
of cane for molasses will help materially 
in lowering the cost of their living—and 
everyone sh« ild learn if 

Not only is the molasses made from 
cane highly nutritious, but it is appetizing 

ad whe les rre 1 natul | laxative and 

nik Its use dispenses wit large per- 
centage of the sugar used by the family. 
Chere are numberless recipes for using it 
In Various cakes, bre d, etc., wl ile the old- 
fashioned ffy,” or popceorn-and-taffy 
balls, help pass many an evening pleas- 


nothing of the food thus 
ed by omitting a meal 
Best Varieties of Cane 

[The best varieties for molasses are the 
Short Orange and the Early Amber 
Either of these do well in these parts of 
the country, but the Early Amber is best 
adapted to all conditions in our cornbelt 
sections, being more pro- 
ductive than the Short 
Orange, considerably 
earlier, and making full; 
as good, if not better, mo- 


ntly, to say 


lasses. 

W hile cane will grow on 
practically any soil in the 
United States, it should 
never be planted on rich, 
heavy soil if intended for 
making molasses. The 
yield on such ground will 
be enormous, but the ele- 
ments composing the soil 
impart to the molasses 
made from cane of that 
kind a bitter, almost alka- 
line taste. We always try 
get our cane ylanted on 2 
sandy or slaves soil. 
The molasses made from 
suchcaneisnotonly clearer 
than that coming from 
stronger soil, but it is 
finer of flavor and more 
wholesome andsustaining. 
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While somewhat slower than other 
methods of planting, we like to lay the 
cane patch off with the old-fashioned 
marker, both ways, dropping the seed by 
hand where the marks intersect or cross. 
This gives us a chance to cultivate the crop 
both ways, which is very essential in keep- 
ing the ground clear of weeds. 

Simple Cultivation 

We tend cane practically the same as 
corn, although much care must be exer- 
cised during the first and second time 
the ground is gone over, the cane plants 
being so small and easily destroyed. 

With the first working given rather 
deep, plowing closely and carefully near 
the plants, the second cultivation is some- 
what shallower than the first. The third 
cultivation is still shallower, and farther 
away from the cane plants. The fourth 
cultivation lays the plants by, it being 
merely a surface stirring of the soil, to 
promote the dust mulch and finish the 
weed crop. A slight hilling-up of the dirt 
along the row is good. If weeds threaten 
the plants in the vicinity of the hills dur- 
ing the early stages of growth, hoeing is 
absolutely necessary, the small weeds close 

‘ing picked out with the fingers. Never 
attempt to clean very weedy cane with 
the cultivator. 

If cane is allowed to thoroly ripen be- 
fore harvesting, the molasses formed from 
it will be dark-colored, have a rather 
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item of profit, as it may be fed in limited 
quantities to poultry. Any great amount 
of it, however, is not advisable. It is also 

ing stock, especially horses 
and cattle, as they can eat it in the head 
without threshing out. Fed to poultry, 
it may be thrown into a litter of straw, 
and the birds thus forced to take the es- 
sential exercise in securing it. 

We try to get cane cut and to the mill 
for making just as quickly as _ possible 
after topping it, else the molasses from it 
is apt to be dark-colored, and may even 
be soured when made. Then, the sap 
evaporates very rapidly after stripping 
and topping. Care is taken in cutting 
down a hill of cane to see that the butts 
of the stalks are not allowed to strike 
the ground, which would cause dirt to 
adhere to the dampened ends of thestalks, 
later being run in with the sap as it was 
crushed from them.—M. C., Mo. 


TILLAGE 
Any operation which stirs the soil 
causes it to respond with an increased 
effort at production. This effort is always 
made. Sometimes it results in no appreci- 
able or visible gain. If this is the case it is 
because of some hampering circumstance, 
such as a lack of some essential element 
of fertility, an unfavorable season as re- 
gards temperature or rainfall, or p< ssibly 
the attempt to grow a crop on a soil ill 
fitted to the particular 
plant. But stirring the 

















soil thru plowing, harrow- 
ing or cultivating is like 
stroking a cat’s back. 
|| Thereis bound to be a 


| —— 
‘illage accomplishes its 


work im _ several ways. 
For one thing it opens up 
the earth and permits 

lenty of air to circulate 

tween thesoil particles. 
This is highly advanta- 
geous to the soil bacteria 
which must have oxygen 











well as his hands. 


matter. 





This Iowa farmer uses his head as 
A feed carrier 
on a track between the granary and 
feed trough makes feeding an easy 


from which to derive 
energy for their appointed 
tasks. The result is an 
increase in plant food thru 
ater activity of the 
acteria and consequent- 
ly increased decay and 
activity in the other pro- 
cesses in which they have 
a part. Furthermore, there 
are numerous chemical 
changes which take place 














Cane must not be 
planted too early in the 
spring, else the chill and 
dampness at this time will rot the seeds 
before they have time to sprout. ' 

We usually plant cane right after finish- 
ing our corn-planting—somewhere from 
the 10th to the 15th of May. If planted 
much later than this, however, it is likely 
not to ripen before frost, which ruins it for 
molasses. 

Our ground is prepared practically the 
same for cane as for corn. Sometimes the 
ground is stirred deep, and worked down 
well with the harrow; at other times, we 
employ the lister for laying off the ground, 
especially when we are erowded for time. 
In this case, we use the corn-planter for 
planting, as it covers the ground faster 
than a drill, and can be better regu- 
lated for dropping the cane. 

We aim to get from four to six stalks of 
cane to the hill. If it is planted too thick, 
the stalks will be small and spindling, 
turning out very little sap; if only a stalk 
or two in a hill, it will be too coarse and 
woody. 

We cover cane seed only about one-half 
inch deep. If covered deeper, it is more 
likely to rot. The dirt is packed down 
well over the seed, to avoid drying out, as 
cane seed is slow of germination. Where 
the grain drill is employed, a flat wheel 
should pass over the dirt, behind the im- 
plement, to pack the soi! 








strong flavor, and turn to sugar in a short 
time after manufacturing. 

Where the cane is harvested before it 
has reached the proper stage of growth, the 
flavor will be rather insipid, the product 
inclined to be thin, and very apt to sour, 
while there will be a material loss in the 
amount of sorghum yielded. 

We try to harvest our cane just as the 
seed in the heads is glazing ind beginni 
to harden in the center. The heads are 
full-grained and beginning to harden, but 
they are not thoroly ripened. The amount 
of molasses, the highest quality of flavor 
and keeping qualities of par-excellence will 
be obtained. - 


Methods of Handling Cane 

We use “strippers” for blading the cane. 
These consist of tough pieces of lumber, 
three feet long, two inches wide and a half- 
inch thick, beveled on each side and 
slightly pointed at the ends. 

We aim to get every blade off the stalks, 
then clip off the heads with a butcher 
knife or corn knife, leaving about one foot 
of the stalk attached to the head. The 
heads are tossed over a couple of rows. 
making six rows of cane to one row of 
clipped heads. Piles are made rather 
small, so the grain will cure out before 
mold sets in. L 

The grain from cane forms an important 








in soil in which oxygen 

: _ jis essential. Without 

g00d circulation of air in the upper inches 
of soil these reactions are retarded. 

Mechanically, also, soil is benefited thru 
cultivation. e constant stirring of the 
surface tends to keep the soil in uniform 
condition, overcomes the inclination for 
particles to adhere in clods and lumps, 
increases the power to absorb moisture 
and to retain it. Little by little, also, the 
subsoil is worked up from below thru re- 
peated plowings. Harrowing and cultivat- 
mg serve to distribute it thru the upper 
layers. Incidental to all of this, of course, 
is the important fact that weeds are 
destroyed thru tillage and that Ps 
turns up many injurious forms of insect 
life which perish in one way or an other 
before they can find shelter again under 
ground. 

In many instances crop returns could 
be increased considerably if a more com- 
plete job of harrowing were done and if 
more cultivations were given where this is 
possible. Labor spent in this way is 
seldom lost. As stated, Nature makes an 
effort to respond whenever the soil is 
stirred. If the response is not evident it 
behooves one to locate the circumstance 
which is restraining Nature from showing 
ro —— of one’s effort to assist 
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cAmerica’s First 
Cord Tire 





HE FIRST cord tire 
made in America was \ 
a Goodrich. 


Goodrich still makes the 
first cord tire in America— 


“The Silvertown Cord 


Goodrich Tires 


Best in the Long Run 





t f The B. F Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio + Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles; Fabric Pires, 6000 Miles 
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DOLLARS AND SENSE 


As Applied to Drainage 


i 191% 1S 1% 1915 WIC 1917 41916 1919 1920 


Fig. 4—Cost of 1000 feet of tile in bushels of corn. 
Figures on left are price of tilein bushels of corn. 


HE value of the almighty dollar has 

slumped until many conclusions are 

jumped at without a rational analy- 
sis of actual conditions. Drainage was 
profitable in the six years preceding the 
war and many farmers, under those prices, 
found it quite profitable to thoroughly 
tile drain their land. Many farmers today 
are looking at the drainage situation in a 
long-headed way and the tile factories are 
swamped with orders for tile. On the 
other hand, many farmers that were con- 
vinced of the profitable returns of drain- 


age of five and ten years ago are frightened 


by the apparent increase in the price of 
tile. 

Tile has increased in price in the past 
ten years so far as dollars and cents 
are concerned, but dollars and cents are 
simply the medium of exchange by which 
the farmer trades his corn, wheat, beef, or 
other products for products m: anufactured 
by men engage din the various industries. 

Tile drains are used to increase produc- 
tion and it is expected that the increase in 
production will pay for the drains. Look- 
ing at it from this standpoint it is cheaper 
to drain land today than it was five or 
ten years ago; cheaper in terms of the 
products that are going to be exchanged 
for the tile. 

Actual figures to prove this statement 
can be found by comparing the increase 
in the price of corn with the increase in the 
price of tile over the period of the last ten 
years. Figure 1 shows graphically the in- 
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Fig. 3— Percentage increase in corn per bushel, and 
‘Groine hb tile per 1000 feet, over 1911 prices. 





crease in the price of five-inch tile. These 
are January 1 prices f. o. b. factory for 
one thousand feet of tilé as quoted by a 
—— tile company in northern Iowa. 

2 shows graphically the increase 
in Seon average farm price of corn in Iowa 
from December 1, 1910, to rags 1 a 
1919. These prices are given by the U. s. 
Department of Agriculture and cover the 
same period within one month as the tile 
prices. The tile quotation of January 1, 
1911, for instance, was preceded by the 
corn price of December 1, 1910. 

Figure 3 shows graphic ally the percent- 
age of each year’s increase in both tile and 
corn based upon price conditions the first 
of the year 1911. It will be seen from this 
illustration that corn prices have advanced 
more than have tile prices and while the 
1920 tile quotation shows an increase of 
one hundred and ten percent over 1911 
figures the price of corn has advanced two 
hundred and twenty-five per cent. Last 
year this contrast was even more pro- 
nounced. Itis readily seen that the cost of 
tile in terms of corn has had a trend down- 
ward instead of upward. This is actually 
shown to be a fact in figure 4, which gives 
the price of one thousand feet of five-inch 
tile in bushels of corn for each of the last 
ten years. This is a fair way of looking at 
the proposition, for is not corn the prod- 
uct which will be made available to pay 
for the tile and that, too, because the tile 
has been used? 


Fig. 1—Increase in price of five-inch tile per 1000 
fee ang uoted in northern Iowa Jan. Ist of years 
given. Figures on left are price in d per 1000. 
When it is considered that drainage is 

usually carried out on a credit basis, where 
credit and not dollars forms the financial 
basis upon which drainage systems are 
built, the importance of this way of look- 
ing at the problem is evident. Banks 
usually, in fact almost invariably, consid- 
er drainage a very safe thing upon which 
to loan money. 

It is what the land will produce after 
it is drained that makes drainage an at- 
tractive investment. It is the increase 
in production that is going to pay for the 
drainage, then why not consider the price 
of tile in terms of the product that is going 
to pay for it? 

In this connection it is interesting to 
observe from the illustrations referred to 
that one thousand feet of tile this year 
cost 35.9 bushels of corn while, im 191}, 
55.5 bushels were necessary to buy the 
same amount and, in 1913, 61.1 bushels 
were required.— —D.N. 


INVESTMENTS—GOOD AND BAD 

It is strange that the farmer with spare 
cash goes away from home to invest it. 
He has the safest investment of all in 
good, cornbelt soil; it cannot become 
worthless over night, as is the case with 
stocks and bonds, and does not require 
scientific management or a big advertising 
campaign to make it pay, 





But in spite of thousands of dollars 
are spent daily in foolish investments, 
from which the victim cannot hope to t 
either principal a interest. Such are t 
hundreds o romotion companies 
whose stock is ouddied by smooth sales- 
men who go to the country towns weeks 


~ 


Fig, 3—taenetine in average Iowa farm price of corn. 
ces are for Dec. Ist of years given. Figures 
on left are price of corn in cents per bushel. 


before beginning a selling campaign and 
learn the men who have money to invest 
and try to get acquainted with them be- 
fore even broaching the subject of invest- 
ments. 

Farmers are sought because the farmer 
nowadays generally has a little mone 
lying in the bank, money which he will 
probably invest if he sees a promisin 
opportunity. Because it takes a lot o 
money to buy a farm these days, the 
farmer often keeps quite a sum of his 

rofits from his farm in the home bank. 
t has been shown in a few instances that 
some local man has been induced to help 
lead the farmer to the slaughter, but 
these have probably been few. 

Generally the banker is the safest man 
to apply to when solicited for an invest- 
ment in any unknown enterprise; and the 
more promised by the salesman the more 
“a e farmer should be. 

en, there is the land swindle. In this 
case the victim is herded with others in a 
special train and carefully kept from any- 
one who might tell the truth, and as care- 
fully homed toward the prepared program 
which consists of a show farm and appar- 
ently prosperous farmers who have bought 
some of the land and who, of course, have 
none to sell. They are ‘supremely con- 
tented. 

This swindle captures its thousands of 
victims every year. It has been given 
publicity by the farm press which does 
not cater to such advertising, but it still 
manages to “do” credulous farmers out of 
hard earned money. 

The fact is that a real good investment 
does not need to have agents and travel- 
ing salesmen out of ordinary channels. 
This fact stamps the stocks or investments 
of this sort as fishy at once. When the 
farmer is offered more than a fair rate of 
interest on his money, or told that the 
article he buys is sure to enhance wonder- 
fully in value, he can be certain that he 
is standing on dangerous ground and had 
better leave at once. 

Every neighborhood, every country 
town, affords opportunity for good invest- 
ments. Local industries need capital that 
men and women we know and meet every 
day may have a better chance for a live- 
lihood. Do not become a © ge of the 
shark salesman.—D. H., 
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But when you do, you'll be 
glad of your foresight in tak- 
ing Firestone Tire Accessories 
with you. 









The Firestone Blowout Patch 
takes quick and sure care of 
rim cut, tread cut or blowout 
on the road till a permanent 
repair can be made. 
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You may never need them but once— 


Firestone Holdfast All-Rub- 
ber Patch Stock with Fire- 
stone Patching Cement makes 
a quick, permanent repair for 
all tube injuries. 

Firestone Hook-on and Lace- 
on Boots, Reliners, Cementless 
Tube Patches, Cure-Cut and 
Mica complete this line of 


“Big Helpsin Little Troubles.” 


Most miles per dollar, the Firestone pledge, 
applies to Firestone Accessories, too. 


restone 


TIRE ACCESSORIES 
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A wire dam that 


STOPPING THE DITCHES 
NUMBER of soil authorities have 
estimated that the annual loss of 
valuable plant food thru the wash- 

ing away of the top soil exceeds that of any 
other source. Not onlv is the loss of plant 
food from the weathered surface soil great, 
but the gullying and cutting up of valuable 
lands into small irregular fields means 
further loss of time and money in farming 
operations. 
A farmer of southeastern Nebraska re- 
cently stated that if a small ditch which 
runs across a part of his farm could be 
stopped and filled that his farm of 
one hundred and sixty acres would be 
worth $30 an acre more on the market. 
This gully is entirely unnecessary and use- 
less and represents a loss of $4800 on this 
one farm. Neighboring farms in this 
county have similar conditions, thedamage 
of which will total into almost unbeliev- 
able figures for just one county. What 
would it amount to in a state? The fact 
that the damage comes on gradually 
makes it even less evident, but not less 
harmful, to the farm owner. The heavy 
spring rains have caused further gullying 
on many farms where the owners are won- 
dering what they can do to help matters. 
In the first place a little study of soils 
and their composition will give an insight 
into the fundamental facts governing soil 
washing. One man recently remarked 
that he could not understand why his farm 
was washing worse every year. When he 


first farmed it, twenty years ago, rain 
that now shes badly did not seen to do 
any particul: rdamage. There is a reason 


for this. 
If a bit of sou is placed under an is re 
scope it will found to be n 
mall irregular particles surrounded by a 
blackish material. This blackish mass of 
material is organic matter made u " 
’ stems ef plants, roots, and 

the native state, : 
overed with natu 
supply of organ 


KeDp 


De ide up ol! 


Manure CAVeSs, 
In 
coun ‘ 
tion, the 
oil was } natur 
However, when the | 

l, cultivation 


conditions, 


ronen ip 


and farme: used up_this ma- 
terial. Stirring the soil causes the organic 
matter to ds \ ranidh Cor sequently 
when land is farmed the organic matter 


his causes 


content Is apt to decrease. 


two things: First, it is this organic matter 

that holds and absorbs a large part of the 

water as it falls. The small rock particles 

themselves hold but little water. The 
) | 

organic } however, acts like a sponge 

nd takes up the moisture and improves 


i water is held 
better. The , a soil high in organie 
matter will cateh and hold more water 
than one low in organic matter. Secondly, 
the ‘organic matter to a certain extent acts 
as a cementmg material to hold the soil 
particles together in a granular structure. 
Soil from whieh the organic matter has 
been used up, therefore can hold less water 
and the soil particles are more easily car- 
ned av Chis is the reason that wash- 
ing is apt to increase year after year on 


has washed out. 


The use of manure will help, of course. 
Some advocate deeper plowing going down 
by degrees so that eventually there is a 
thick layer of top soil mixed with organic 
matter to hold water and make the soil 
work well. 

Many times, however, ditches start and 
some way must be found to fight them. 
Several successful methods have been used 
by different farmers in southeastern Ne- 
braska. These may be grouped as to the 
use of cornstalks, cobs, straw, brush, wil- 
lows, log dams and soil saving dams. 

Several farmers were recently visited 
who had successfully used cornstalks on 

















ditches and plowed in will help hold 
t mall washes. 


the 


Straw piled in 


small ditches on the hillsides. : The method 
they used was to rake in the stalks, filling 
the ditch, and then plowing in the sides 
to hold the stalks in place. The stalks 
seemed to filter out the dirt, allowing the 
water to seep on through and on down the 
hillside | places were found where 
ditches had been entirely stopped by this 
method. Cobs have also been used in the 
same way and have stopped ditches on 
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evel 
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Straw is probably used more then an 
other one thing as a material for filling 
ditches. Although straw piles in ditches 
do considerable good, still they are not 
entirely effective. The tendency is for th: 
water to cut around or under them. When 
the slope is gradual they often work very 
well in filling in the gully above the stack 
On steeper slopes they are less effective. 

Brush, carelessly thrown into a ditch ii 
piles and not staked, very seldom do 
anything except wash down streem wher 
it tears out the fences and clogs the cul- 
verts. If brush is to be used, it is better 
to carefully pile it in with tops down- 
stream, fitting the branches together and 
then staking with plenty of good stakes 
Such dams, where put in well and fairly 
close together, have given good satisfac- 
tion. Even where they do wash out little 
damage is done and the only loss is a little 
labor, while with concrete dams, once they 
wash out or topple over, which they ar: 
apt to do, the total loss is considerable in 
material and labor. 

In many places in eastern Nebraska, 
willows are doing exeellent work in stop 
ping gullies, particularly in those ditches 
that have reached considerable size. The 
quick growing species that have the clump 
manner of growth usually are more satis- 
factory than the larger tree growing 
species. 

One farmer in Otoe county, Nebraska, 
worked out a plan of his own in filling a 
ditch some seven or eight feet deep. He 
buried a large heavy log across the bot- 
tom of the creek, putting the two ends a 
couple of feet into each bank. On the 
upper side of this log he then drove three 
or four foot stakes slanting them down- 
stream somewhat. These stakes were 
spiked to the log. It was found that this 
dam filled up even with the top of the 
stakes in afew months. More stakes were 
then driven in above the others until now 
the ditch is almost entirely filled in. Very 
often some such scheme can be used. 

The soil saving dam is being used more 
and more and is proving a success when 
rightly put in. This type of dam has a 
tube of cement or tile running under the 
dam, as in an ordinary road culvert, and 
at the upper end an elbow or T joint turns 
up. The idea is to stop the’water with the 
dam until it gets high enough to flow down 
through this upright tile. When the water 
flow is checked, the sediment being carried 
is dropped and the ditch gradually fills. 
When the soil fills in to the top of the tile 
another piece is put on and so on until the 
ditch is entirely filled. Several such dams 
have been in operation in southeastern 
Nebraska for several years and have 
proven entirely satisfactory. 

There are several things to keep in mind 
in installing such a dam. The dirt dam 
itself should be carefully built and care- 
fully packed so that it will hold. It must 
be wide enough to hold the pressure from 
above. The dam should also be higher 
than the surrounding land so that in case 
of a flood it is not overtopped by the water, 
which should be made to spread out over 





several farms in eastern Nebraska. 


Continued on page 91 
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A tire with advantages that can be seen 
and understood by every motorist 


ILEAGE is the chief consideration 

when you buy a new tire. And Gates 

Super Tread tires do give you longer mileage. 

The Gates principle is briefly this: The life of 

a tire really depends on the tread, which must 

be so constructed that it will insure correct 

road-contact. The tire should make a broad 

contact with the road, instead of a narrow 

contact as the ordinary tire does; you see in 
the diagram below what we mean. 


You can easily understand that such a broad 
contact with the road means more support 
for the tire, better resistance to shock, and less 
strain on the side walls. It is here that your 
tire breaks down, weakens, and finally blows 
out. The Gates principle of tread design over- 
comes these weaknesses and adds much long- 
er life to the tire. 


GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Makers of 
Gates Tested Tubes Gates Vulco Cord Belts 
Gates Half Sole Tires 


Ordinary Tread 
77 You’ll be im- 
y pressed with this 
sturdy, oversize 
Gates tread. But 
more important 
than size is the 
scientific tread 
design that 
means so much 
longer life. 
















Super Tread 

‘| These diagrams 
show clearly the 
difference be- 
tween the road 
[ dj contact ofaGates 
Super Tread and 
the ordinary 
tread. That’s the 
| real secret of 

Bieter longer life. 


AD 
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A GUARDIAN OF YOUR HEALTH 


Contaminated Drinking Water Is the Cause of Many Diseases 


ARMERS who lived two thousand 
F years ago were accustomed to seeing, 
on their way to town, groups of beg- 
gars crouched by the roadside asking alms 
from the passersby. These were the lepers 
—the outcasts of sock ty, who were forced 
by the law of the land to stay outside the 
gates of the city and to shout from morn- 
ing till night ‘‘Unclean! unclean!” thus 
warning all persons of their dread disease. 
‘This was our forefather’s method of pre- 
venting the spread of disease and was no 
doubt the beginning of our modern system 
of quarantine. These people who lived 
thousands of years ago knew that diseases 
were transmitted from person to person 
in manner. They had 
learned from sad experience that associa- 
tion and contact with diseased individuals 
was almost certain to bring the disease 
upon themselves. 

Today we know a great more than this. 
We know that diseases are spread not only 
by association and contact, but in a great 
many instances by contamination of drink- 
ing water and insanitary methods of han- 
dhng food products. We know that the 
common house fly is one of the chief agents 
in the spre ad of ty phoid fever and the mos- 
quito of malaria and yellow fever. We 
know that the germs 
of typhoid and sear- 


some mysterious 


duced to liquidform by the action of an 
aerobic bacteria which work only in the 
absence of oxygen. When sewage from 
the house enters the tank, it pin an 
equal amount of the liquid which is dis- 
charged through a pipe, opening on the 
bank of astream orlake. It must be borne 
in mind that this liquid still contains many 
dangerous bacteria and, therefore, the 
single compartment tank is only practica- 
ble when there is a stream, lake or similar 
place on the farm into which the tank can 


every four to six hours. In figuring th: 
capacity of the tank, thirty to fifty gallon: 
should be allowed for each person. If the 
milkhouse or dairyhouse drains into th: 
septic tank this capacity must be increase 
correspondingly. No lye or strong soap 
suds should be allowed to pass into th: 
tank until it has been in operation severa! 
weeks and a strong bacterial action ha 
been developed. A grease trap should 
be installed somewhere in the tile line b. 
tween the tank and the house. 


safely be emptied. 





The double compartment tank is more 
suitable under the average conditions. If 


Septic tanks may be purchased read) 
to install, or they may be made at home by 
one who is thoroly experienced in use oi 
eoncrete. The most 
important require- 














ment of construction 
is watertightness, 
and for this reason 
a 1:2:3 concrete mix- 
ture is recommended 
After the first con- 
crete is placed th: 
work should go on 
continuously to in- 
sure a perfect union 
of the concrete thru- 
out. Enough wate: 
should be used topro- 
duce concrete of 











let fever, dy sentery, 
Asiatic and 
tuberculosis are often 
r arried long distances 
by underground wa- 
ter; that clear, spark- 
ling, drinking water, 
apparently pure, has 
been the ca of 
many deaths 

We know all these 
things, but still many 
of us make no effort 
to insure the purity 


chole ra 


use 














of our drinking wa- 
ter by installing a 
safe system of sew- 
age disposal. In most rural neighborhoods 
we still see evidence of the old insanitary 
methods of sewage disposal by which the 
bacteria contained in sewage are permitted 
ready access to the ground water. If we 
stop to think that this same current of 
water may be the source of supply for a 
neighboring well, it is easy to realize how 
diseases are spread. 

There is no longer any necessity for 
this condition on the average farm. The 
septic tank has become so common that 
nearly every one is familiar with its 
method of operation, and the cost of in- 
stallation is low enough to be within the 
reach of every farmer of moderate means. 
The concrete septic tank is usually the 
most practical method of sewage disposal 
for the farm, since few farmers have access 
to city sewage systems and few are so 
located that sewage can be disposed of 
safely by any other method. A septic tank 
is not simply a concrete tank of any con- 
venient size, shape and design. Many 
people make no distinction between the 
septic tank and the cesspool or open dis- 
posal tank. Neither of these latter struc- 
tures, however, offers the advantages of a 
properly built septic tank. The object of 
the septic tank as introduced by Mr. Cam- 
eron, City Surveyor of Exeter in the year 
{895-6, was to “Bring the sewage into such 
a condition by arresting the solids in sus- 
pension as to make filtration on artificial 
fiters practicable, at the same time tak- 
ing advantage of the solvent action that 
goes on in the arrested solids so as to make 
the quantity of deposit of sludge as small 
as possible.” 

There are two kinds of septic tanks, the 
single and the double compartment. In 


1s 


Interior view of a homemade septic tank showing the two chambers. 


properly constructed with pipes leading 
to a disposal field there is no danger that 
it will contaminate the ground water. 
The principle of the double compartment 
tank is comparatively simple. Wastes 
from the house enter the first compart- 
ment or settling chamber from which prac- 
tically all air is excluded. Here the solids 
are broken up by bacterial action and re- 
duced to liquid form. The liquid then 
passes into the second compartment which 
is emptied periodically by an automatic 
siphon. 

This liquid still contains many bacteria 
which must be killed before they are 
carried into the ground. Their destruc- 
tion is accomplished by leading the liquid 
through a tight line of tile to a disposal 
field. Here the tile are laid with open 
age to permit the sewage to escape slow- 
y and be distributed uniformly in the 
upper layer of soil. Upon passing into 
the soil the liquid comes in contact with 
thousends of aerobic bacteria which live 
and multiply in the presence of oxygen. 
This makes it important that the soil of 
the disposal area be comparatively loose 
and well supplied with air. These bacteria 
destroy all harmful organisms remaining 
in the sewage at the time it leaves the tank. 

It is desirable to have two or even three 
disposal fields which may be used alter- 
nately fthus giving each an occasional rest. 
This insures continuous and efficient oper- 
ation, since it allows the air to enter the 
soil and prevents the soil from becoming 
clogged. However, if the field is large 
enough, one will dothe work satisfactorily. 

The tank should be large enough to con- 
tain all the sewage produced in twenty- 
four hours and the siphon chamber may be 





the former all solid waste products are re- 





regulated so as to discharge its contents 











quaky consistency 
which is easily set- 
tled around the reinforcement. It should 
be well spaded next to the forms and 
all particles of aggregate pushed back 
from the surface. All that is necessary is 
to carefully observe the requirements oi 
proportioning, mixing and incian and to 
protect the concrete from drying out dur- 
ing the early stages of hardening. There 
are yy: tanks on the market which often 
may be purchased complete at less cost 
than the price of the materials for one of 
beahe- antl construction would be.—M. 
D. K., Dl. 





GREEN MANURES 

Green manures must ever remain the 
most effective means of maintaining or 
increasing the amount of organic matter 
which a soil contains. Farm wastes are 
valuable, and every care should be taken 
to conserve.them and get them back to 
the soil with as little deterioration as pos- 
sible. Yet, it by no means remains true 
that a ton of alfalfa hay, for instance, can 
be fed to stock and the same amount of 
fertility recovered in the manure as would 
havegone'into the soil had the alfalfa been 
turned under with the plow. It always 
happens, as one must easily see, that stock 
ye hay, forage, grain or food of any 
kind, subtracts a definite amount of its 
fertility elements to supply its own bodily 
needs. Manure contains only the undi- 
gested, or partially digested, portions of 
the food. The amount of phosphorus, 
nitrogen or potassium retained out of the 
food represents the amount of these ele- 
ments which the animal needs for building 
bone, flesh, milk and soon. Furthermore, 
when a ton of clover hay, for example, is 
fed to stock only about two-fifths of its 
organic matter is recovered in the manure 
It is easy to see from this how much more 
effective clover would be if plowed under. 
Closely associated with the facts oi 
which mention has been made is the fur- 
ther truth that when a green manure crop 
is turned under, or when crop residues 
such as straw or fodder are incorporated 
in the soil, the percentage of their fertility 
that becomes available for plant food ap- 
proximates 100 percent. In the handling 
of manure there is always a loss of fertility 
elements. This loss, under the most care- 
ful management, may not exceed 20 per- 
cent, but with indifference and lack of 
care it may approach 50 percent.—O.C., III. 
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MICHELIN 





ring-shaped tubes 


Michelin Red Inner Tubes being 
ring-shaped like all casings fit-> ’ 
without stretching or wrinkling. \ ( 


Other tubes being straight, must 
—~4— wrinkle in an attempt to conform 
to the shape of the casing. 


make of inner tube is best. 
Michelin Tire.Company, Milltown, N. J. 


Other factories; Clermont-Ferrand, France; j / 
London, England; Turin, Italy. : 


Dealers in all parts of the world. 


' 
Ask any automobile owner what | 


a Michelin 


tube and of an- 


oth 


make cemented to- 
gether and placed in 


hal 









er standard 


f a casing 
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COMING EVENTS IN AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Illinois-Indiana Fair, Danville, Tl.— 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4. 

Illinois State Fair, Springfield—Aug. 
20-28 

Indiana 
Sept. 6-11. 

International Wheat Show and Wichita 
Fair and Exposition, Wichita, Kans., 
Oct. 4-16. 

Interstate Fair, Kankakee, II]l.—Aug. 
16-21. 

Interstate Livestock Fair, Sioux City, 
lowa—Sept. 20-25. 

Iowa State Fair, Des Moines—Aug. 25- 

‘ansas Free Fair, Topeka, Sept. 13-18. 

International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago—November 27-Dec. 4. 

Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson—Sept. 
19-24. 

Kentucky State Fair, Louisville—Sept. 
13-18. 

Michigan State Fair, Detroit—Sept. 3- 
») 


State Fair, Indianapolis— 


Minnesota State Fair, Hamline—Sept. 
4-11 

Missouri State Fair, Sedalia—Aug. 14- 
21 

National Implement and Vehicle Show, 
Peoria, Ill.—Sept. 3-14. 

Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln—Sept. 
5-10. 

North Dakota State Fair, Fargo—July 
12-17. 

Northwestern Ohio State Fair, Toledo 
—Aug. 24-28. 

Ohio State Fair, Columbus—Aug. 30- 
Sept. 4. 

Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City— 
Sept. 25-Oct. 2. 





tion but that this tomb was the identical 
—y where the body of the crucified was 
aid. This church as it stands today is a 
magnificent building with two great en- 
trances. The sad thing about it is the 
fact that it is divided up into various 
chapels, each held by sects of so-called 
Christians, and a large guard of armed 
Moslem soldiers have to be kept in the 
church to keep the members of these 
various sects killing each other. 
Before soldiers were nlesed there, scenes 
of conflict and bloodshed were very 
common indeed—a sad spectacle for 


Skull Bape ca , 

resembles a providing 

wii thet “5 om this ~ 
sai t no Jew pass thi 

night and if he passes it im daylight 
mutters a curse the memo i 


Oklahoma Free State Fair, Muskogee— | has 


Oct. 4-9. 

Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, North Portland, Oregon—Nov. 
13-20. 

South Dakota State Fair, Huron— 
Sept. 13-18. 

Western Royal Livestock Show, 
Spokane, Wash.—Nov. 1-5. 

Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee—Aug. 
30-Sept. 4. 

National Dairy Show, Chicago, Il.— 
Oct. 7-16. 

Midwest. Horticultural Exposition, 
Council Bluffs, Ia.—Nov. 15-20. 

National Swine Show, Des Moines, Ia., 
Oct. 4-8. 

BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 

Continued from page 13 

tered the city of Jerusalem, a breach was 
made in the wall near the Jaffa gate, so 
instead of entering thru the gate he went 
thru a hole in the wall. He would no 
doubt be glad now to go thru another 
“hole in the wall’ to save his bacon, if 
he only had the chance. 

In the Church of Pater Noster I counted 
the Lord’s Prayer in thirty-two different 
languages inscribed on marble slabs so 
that almost any person from any country 
can read this prayer in his own language. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
that at the gate entrance to the Pool of 
Bethesda the scripture story of the healing 
of the impotent man is written, or rather 
inscribed, beneath the arch, in fifty-one 
different languages. 

But the greatest all in 


of churches 


Jerusalem is the one built over the tradi- | 


tional tomb of Christ. It is called the 
the “Church of the Holy Sepulchre.” For 
sixteen hundred years there was no ques- 


around the city. 

One of the first things noted as the 
writer went into this tomb was the fact 
that it is a Jewish tomb. They made 
their tombs different from any other 

That it was a “rich man’s tomb” 


people. é 
D alvo cortain, on fo the fact thet 1 cites \ 


back to the Herodian period in which 
Jesus lived. There is also some frescoed 
work wu it that shows that it was held 
sacred by the early Christians. 

While in and about Jerusalem the writer 
visited the famous “Upper Rocm,” the 
“Jews Wailing Place,” the Mosque of 
Omar, which stands on the spot where 
Solomon’s Temple stood, the Way of 
Sorrows, the Ecce Homo Arch, the Castle 
of Antonio, as well as the caverns below 
the temple area, the Tower of David, the 
Pool of Siloam, and a half dozen others; 
the Garden of Gethsemane and many 
other interesting places, but this article 
is already long enough. 

OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

Dorothy and Juanita are doing nicely. 
They have learned to use their crutches. 
Continued treatment will bring them out 
all right—not as good as if they had never 
been afflicted with infantile paralysis, but 
able to get around and go toschool. What 
rejoicing when they get to their homes! 
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Now, we must take up the third 
one on the list, Edith, of Oklahoma. 
At this writing we have more than 
enough to finish the first two girls’ treat- 
ment but not enough to risk sending a 
third one. This is another case of infan- 
tile paralysis and will be an expensive 
case. However, they are raising mone 
for her down home and if that is a consid- 
erable sum we will start her at once and 
risk getting enough from our friends 
to complete the case: Money has come in 
rather slowly, sincespring work has occu- 
pied the attention on the farms. Various 
amounts, from a dollar to a hundred dol- 
lars, are given. Nothing is too small and 
we assure you no amount can be too large. 
Send all contributions to Successful Farm- 
ing for Crippled Children Fund. Every 
cent you send goes to pay for the treat- 
ment of crippled children. We contrib- 
ute our time and effort and fifty dollars 
per child. The following have contributed 
since last report: 

8. . Fa 3 G. A. ith, J. 
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W. Tucker, Ohio; Mra. E. 
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N. Y.; Mrs. LF * 
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.N. ¥.; Mra. C.C. Rockwood, ;_Mrs. 
pana, Azeae. --y ae. i, Sam'l Dick, 

, Mrs, Josie Kigar, Mrs. iarry . 
z. hathizerof Little Chil- 
Friend, Mich.; Mrs. 


Voak 
Il.; A 
Ky.; Mrs. R. Sims, fll. ; Symp 
dren, Mrs. H.W. Birney, O.; A . 
Anna Bullis, Wis.; Arthur Johnson, Minn. ; 
. D. Whaley, E. H. Heller, Ohio; Mrs. Roy Wil- 
S. Dak.; Caroline Spitzl, N. J.; Tom Rowland, 
J. A. Trude, IIL; W. 


N. , Minn.; M 
Gunsaulis, Mich.; A. 
i . Mo.; M, Porterfield, Ia.; 
Ohio; Annie B. Scholl, Ia.; Sidne’ 
ili . Lee, Mass.; Mr. C. L. Ta 


Wedg 

Pickett, Ala.; Ida Schutter, N. J.; M 

Ramse, Ia.; R. P. Cox, Mo.; G. W. 

Mrs. J. Schlatter, Kans.; Philip Schemenans, , 
Frank Hammond, Md.; Mrs. J. B. McIlvaine, Del.; 
Lilian L. Hastings, Mich.; A Friend, Okla.; 
Friend, Pa.; Mrs. Joe Smittle, Kans.; Grace M. 
Lahar, Vt.; Mrs. He Horrell, Mont.; Mr. & 
Mrs. T. H. Smallwood, Kans.; Mr. Fred P. Grau, 
Ind.; Emma Johnston, N. Mex.; Lillie Trine, 
Nebr.; Knud Christinsen, 8. Dak.; C. L. zaate, 
Mich.; M. Miller, Ohio; G. H. Woods, Nebr.; H. 
W. Troyer, Ohio; Mr. & Mrs. R. Leach, Wis. ; Mrs. O. 
Minix, Wis.; MissesGraceand Fern Brumbaugh,O.; 
Otto Towsen, Tex.; Miss Visecup, Mo.; Mrs. 
A. D. Wilson & Children, Pa.; John R. McCillan, 
Ohio; Mrs. Mary Lief, Okla; A Friend, 8. Dak.; 
Miss Stella Horn, Mrs. Carl Gilbreath, Tenn. ; Mrs. 
J. H. Harms, Ind.; Oda H. Musser, Ohio; M. C. 
Greenland, Pa.; A Friend, Ind.; L. Miller, Mo.; 
Omar Hammond, Mo.; Mrs. Humelsine, Pa.; Mrs. 
L. F. Arehart, Ia.; Edith Anderson, Mo.; MeCrum 
Sunday School, Mont,; Hannah Knutson, Minn.; 
Mrs. W. G. Hodges, Kans. 
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“and be sure to eall at the 
Prest-O-Lite Service Station” 


AD knows that the sturdy Prest-O- 

Lite Storage Battery needs regular 
attention if he’s going to continue 
getting sure, quick starts and bright 
headlights. 


He doesn’t wait for trouble to develop 
before he has the Prest-O-Lite Service 
Station test the battery and fill it with 
distilled water. That’s why his battery 
is always on the job and lasts longer. 


Even though you may not be a Prest- 
O-Lite battery user, that need not deter 
you from taking full advantage of Prest- 
O-Lite Service. 


Prest-O-Lite Service Stations—2500 
of them throughout the United States 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, INC, 


30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Eighth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco 
In Canada Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


and Canada—protect the interests of 
car-owners by their battery life-saving 
service, freely and gladly extended. 


Each carries a complete stock of re- 
pair parts for all makes of batteries and 
a full range of new Prest-O-Lite Storage 
Batteries for all makes of cars. 


While there’s life in your old battery, 
Prest-O-Lite Service can prolong its use- 
fulness. When it has run its course, 
see that your next battery is a Prest-O- 
Lite of the type and capacity best suited 
to the require- 
ments of your car, 
as specified by, 
skilled engineers, 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 

Continaed from page 8 
defense is vastly more important to our 
whole citizenship than is naval or military 
programs. (The statement that Europe 
has ceased to be our customer is somewhat 
of an exaggeration as will be seen from 
figures quoted in this article.) 

Some Economic Fallacies 

Official Washington is gradually realiz- 
ing that the high cost of living against 
which there has been such an uproar is 
due to causes deep down in the present 
national and international structure and 
which cannot be removed in a day or ‘ 
week by campaigns against profiteers or 
by governmental attempts at price regu- 
lation. 

R. C. Leffingwell, assistant secretary of 
the Treasury, who is recognized as a lead- 
ing authority on national financial condi- 
tions made the following statement re- 
cently before the Academy of Political 
Science. 

“Instead of telling the people frankly 
and boldly that prices are high because 
they are wasting, we fix prices and prose- 
cute profiteers in order that the people 
may buy more and pay less. Instead of 
telling the people that Liberty Bonds have 
depreciated because they are treating 
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for such a Commission and will have no 
licensing feature. The Federal Trade 
Commission will be charged, it was in- 
timated, with the enforcement of the 
proposed bill. This feature will not make 
its passage easier, particularly in the 
Senate where the Commission is con- 
stantly under heavy fire. 
Grain Corporation Ends June 30th 

The United States Grain Corporation 
which came in for so much criticism 
from some agricultural representative in 
Congress goes out of existence on June 
30th. There will be no action taken on 
the Gronna bill providing for the im- 
mediate abolition of the Corporation. 
Announcing that he would not seek the 
enactment of his bill, Senator Gronna once 
more reiterated on the Senate floor that 
the farmers had lost thru the regulations 
of the Grain Corporation. 

“The price of wheat,” he said, “has 
inereased since the farmers disposed of 
their crop under government lations. 
They have disposed of their wheat at a 
loss, too. The time for Government con- 
trol is near an end and I feel it would be 
useless to pass any legislation now to take 
control from the Corporation. The bill 
should have been passed at an earlier 
date.” 


Rumors that federal des for wheat 
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on tubereulin-test records for fourteen 
breeds of cattle in the United States. 

“The figures indicate,” said the report, 
“that the freedom of a herd from tuber- 
culosis is influenced chiefly by the efforts 
of the owners to keep the herd healthy, 
not by the breed. Furthermore, the com- 
pilations disprove the assertion, sometimes 
made, that purebred herds are more sus- 
ceptible to tuberculosis or have more of 
it than grade cattle. In fact, the highest 
percentage of tuberculous cattle in any 
group was for grades.” 

Defends Farm Loan Act 

Discussing the attacks from various 
quarters on the Federal Farm Loan Act 
Mr. McAdoo said: 

“Ample credit facilities should be pro- 
vided for the farmers as well as for every 
other class of our people, because credit 
is absolutely basic to the general welfare. 
The Federal Farm Loan Act has provided 
for long time amortization farm mortgage 
Joans on reasonable terms. I am stzungly 
opposed to the sinister efforts now being 
made by selfish interests in and outside 
of Congress to weaken or destroy this 
great farm mortgage system which has 
emancipated the farmers of America from 
usurers and profiteers upon the farmers’ 
credit necessities. 








their bonds as spending money, we clamor 
that the rate of interest upon the bonds is 
too low and urge a bonus to bondholders, 
disguised as a refunding operation.” 
Foreign Trade Shows Signs Of Revival 

Despite the delay and the difficulty in 
affecting an international settlement, 
there is every indication that foreign 
trade is reviving. The foreign trade of 
the United States according to figures 
recently compiled has increased greatly 
in 1920 as compared with 1919. Imports 
have almost doubled and the export trade 
shows a considerable revival. The figures 
show that the total imports into the 
United States for March, 1920, were 

524,000,000 as compared with $268,000,- 
000 for March, 1919, and that the figures 
for the nine months ending in those 
months were respectively, $3,759,198,053 
and $2,200,921,983. 

The figures for the export trade show 
less striking fluctuations, the total export 
trade of this country having been $819,- 
858,306 for March, 1920, as against $603,- 
141,648 for March 1919. 

War Department and Agriculture 

Having failed to secure the acceptance 
of universal compulsory military training 
for the youth of the nation, the War De- 
partment is now interesting itself in agri- 
culture. Secretary Baker has just re- 
turned from a trip of inspection of the 
army chicken and truck farm at Fort Lee, 
Virginia. The experiment to interest 
soldiers in farming, it is said, is proving 
successful. 

However, the Department is now con- 
fronted with a question of the right of 
the Department to sell any of the produce 
raised on the experimental farms. The 
Secretary may have to obtain authority 
from Congress to dispose of the produce 
and if this authority is not forthcoming 
the Secretary of War may fall into the 
category of hoarders and may hear from 
A. Mitchell Palmer, the Attorney General. 

Packers Bill Hanging Fire 

_ Packer legislation continues to hang 
fire. There is little likelihood that there 
will be any legislation in this session of 
Congress. The agriculture committees 
of the Senate and the House are ap- 
parently working at cross purposes in the 
matter. The House has concluded its 
hearing and it is understood that a sub- 
committee has been authorized to draft 
a new bill, radically different from the 
Anderson bill, which like the Kenyon bill 
in the Senate, provided for a Federal Live- 
stock Commission to regulate the meat 
industry. 

The bill that the House subcommittee 
has been asked to draft does not provide 








will cease to be enforced when the Grain 





PRIZES FOR PICTURES 


| @ The camera is a popular and 
| profitable addition to the farm 
home. Many beginners in 
oy y got first class pictures. 
uccessfal Farming will give 
nine cash prizes for the best nine 
before 


pictures submitted 
= $8; 
‘ourth $2; 


tember first. First 
second $6; third $4; 
and for the five next in order $1 
each will be gi 


> ag as your subject; 
t picture contain action, 
possible =s ing some 
eve farm task is done such 
as shocking or stacking grain, 
cultivating corn or some other 
real farm job. 

Address entries plainly as fol- 

s: Pictare Contest Editor, 

SuccessfulFarming, ines, 
lowa. As many good pictures 
will be published as space will 
permit. No pictures will be re- 
turned and none paid for except 
the prize winners. low sug- 

stions carefully and try your 

at to make t picture you 
send a prize winner. 











Corporation ceases to function are un- 
founded. The rumor is probably due to 
the fact that the grades went into effect 
at the beginning of the crop movement 
in 1917 when the Food Administration 
assumed control. 
Tractor Production Increased 

It is estimated that the production of 
tractors for agricultural proposes this 
year will reach the huge total of 300,000, 
as compared with only 175,000 turned 
out in 1919. The fact that only 7,450 
tractors of this type were manufactured 
in 1913 indicates the revolution that has 
occurred in seven years. The Department 
of Agriculture is now conducting experi- 
mental studies on the economic efficiency 
of the tractor and other methods of trac- 
tion on the farm. The results of these 
studies will soon. be available. The work 
of investigation is being done by the 
Bureau of Farm Management. 

Tuberculin Test Figures 

Experiments conducted by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture and brought up to date from 
the beginning of the activity for the 
eradication of tuberculosis show that the 
relative freedom of herds of cattle from 
the pest depends on the kind of care and 
management received rather than on any 
resistance to tuberculosis inherent in any 





particular breed. This conclusion is based 





Wool Producers And Eastern Manufacturers 
Western wool producers are not sharing 
in the prosperity of the eastern manu- 
facturers. Many of them have practically 
all of last year’s wool still on their hands, 
only that of the highest grade having met 
with a ready sale. Manufacturers have 
found it more profitable to use a small 
quantity of this wool with a large quantity 
of rags, according to methods so highly 
developed during the war, than to use all 
wool even of inferior quality. The 
American Woolen Company which owns 
fifty of the largest mills in the country 
paid 7 percent and $15 extra on eac 
share last year and is now preparing to 
declare a stock dividend of generous 
proportions. 

e passage of the “Truth in Fabrics 
Bill” now hanging fire in Congress might 
help the wool growers to take the wind 
out of the sales of the “shoddy artists,” 
it is believed here. 

Cold Storage Legislation 

The Senate Committee on agriculture 
is about to report a national cold storage 
bill. Such a bill has already passed the 
House but the Senate committee has 
decided to make the following changes in 
the House measure. ; 

1. Fresh fruit and vegetables are elimi- 
nated from the list of articles subject to 
the act, so that the proposed law would 
apply only to fresh meat, fish, poultry, 
game, eggs, and butter. 

2. Only those dealing in cold storage 
products are required to make reports to 
the Department of Agriculture. The bill 
as framed by the House required every- 
one transporting foodstuffs to make re- 
ports. 

3. All eggs transported in cold storage 
must be stamped. This is aimed prin- 
cipally at the importation of eggs from 
China and is designed to enable the pur- 
chaser to know whether he is buying 
domestic or imported eggs. 

Nitrates 

Companies engaged in the manufacture 
of commercial nitrates are making 2 
powerful drive in opposition to the recom- 
mendation of the War Department that 
it be permitted to continue the manu- 
facture of nitrates in the plants built by 
the Government in the war emergency at 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, and elsewhere 
The American Cyanamid Company 0! 
New York led in the drive before the 
Senate agricultural committee against the 
Governmental project. The private in- 
terests are likely to win out—having raise«! 
the cry that the project is “communistic, ”’ 
a word too terrifying even to United States 
senators. 
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Air in your lungs 


and air in your heels 


UST think of it. Here’s a shoe that’s 
built like an auto tire; and built by the 
same people that make those Hood tires 
so famous for their high mileage records. 


It has a tire-tread composition sole, Canvas 
inside, like a tire—and with extra lining and 
ventilation to keep the feet fresh and cool. 


The canvas upper is even stronger than the 
government requires for mail bags, so you 
can see how it must wear. And the sole 
and the uppers are actually welded together, 
not stuck together— but welded together 
by steam pressure, just the way a tire is 
welded, 


The heels aren’t solid rubber, They are 
pneumatic. At every step they breathe 





$2.00 to $3.50 depending on size 


air in and push it out. The result is you're 
walking on air all the time. 


Thousands of people in the cities and on the 
farms discovered the Wurkshus last year; 
and you'll never get them to wear anything 
else in the summer months. 


For such sturdy shoes—they are wonder- 
fully light and comfortable. And yet, likea 
Hood tire, they keep their shape and wear 
amazingly. 


If you want the name of the nearest dealer, 
write us. One pair of Wurkshus worn one 
day means that you'll outfit the whole 
family with them. And when you do that 
you double the family’s comfort, and cut 
your shoe bill right in half. 
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KEEP THE SOIL COVERED 

A good many years ago a farmer had a 
four acre field in which he planted po-| 
oes It was in the days before the} 
irtues of paris green were known and 
he tost his potatoes almost over night | 
rom the ravages of the potato bug. It 
wemed desirable, with the understanding 
to plow the field 





then por sessed of soils, 
regularly thru the balance of the summer 
to keep down the weeds. The owner's 
ntention, however, was only partly car- 


ied out. Half of it was plowed three | 
times—once each in June, July and| 
August. The remainder grew up to a mass | 


of smartweed, corn grass, foxtail and a} 
carpet of pursley The next season the 
whole field, after burning the weeds, was 
the half that had re- 
ceived three plowings the crop was weak, 
pindling, pale and sickly. That where 
the weeds had stood was stalky and of 
good The owner never ceased to 
tell about this “curious circumstance,” 
s he called it, and he died ignorant, un- 
doubtedly, of the cause of it. 

Today we know that 
covered with vegetation during the grow- 
ing se constant loss of 
nitrogen that the soil 
bacteria, which aid in converting organic 
material into available plant food, con- 
tinue their operations thru the months 
in which the temperature is conducive 
to their activity. The nitrogenous foods | 
which they aid ih producing lie in the 
soil unutilized, since there are no growing 
plants to assimilate them. Being of a 
soluble nature, as all fertility compounds 
must be in order to serve as plant foods, | 
these nitrogen compounds are easily lost 
to the soil by being washed away thru the 
rains of summer, fall and spring. By the} 
time another crop gets to growing the soil | 
has lost a considerable portion of its avail- 
able nitrogen and possibly some of its 
other fertility as well. We do not ad- 
vocate the growing of weeds. Better, it 
would be, to have any other sort of crop 
than these. But in the case of the un- 
plowed half of the potato patch in ques- 
tion the weeds served to hold these 
nitrogen compounds of which we speak, 
either in leaf, stalk or root, and even tho 
the tops of the weeds were burned the 
following season these nitrogen elements 
went back largely into the soil in the 
ashes that were left. It is best to keep 
something growing on the soil. One can- 
not hinder the soil bacteria from doing 
their appointed work. Consequently, one 
must provide some growing crop to hold 
the food that they aid in manutacturing. 
—f), C. 
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THE FEDERAL GRAIN STANDARDS 
Continued from page 5 

be made in proportion to quality. A 
premium is put upon quality and an in- 
centive for improvement is furnished. 

By providing a system of supervision 
which not only assures uniform applica- 
tion of the standards as nearly as is pos- 
sible, but also provides for appeal to 
higher authority until, if necessary, the 
highest authority is reached, the possi- 
bility of improper grading is practically 
eliminated, or at least, it is made possible 
to obtain proper grading. 

Grade Does Not Change Value 

That grain is not more generally bought 
and sold by grades is due both to farmers 
and to local buyers. Quite a percentage 
of both have failed to take the small 
amount of*trouble necessary to familiarize 
themselves with the Federal grades. Many 
have the impression that they are com- 
plicated and difficult to understand when 
in reality anyone can easily familiarize 


himself with the few primary features of 
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A Perfect 


Ford Light 





“EVEN: LI 


engine speeds. 
dim when you slow 
down, orflicker, flare up, 
or burn out bulbs when 
your engine races. <A 
steady light all the time 
you are in motion. 


At Last 


OW you may have 


a bright, even 
white light at all 
Will not 


TE 


This perfect current regulator is for Ford cars only, because Ford car headlights are 


lighted from magnetos and not from batteries. 
Require no care. Are not affected by oil, dust of water. 


Lites’’ are easily attached. 
Delicate as speedometers 


and durable as engines. One will outlast your car. No upkeep, and fully guaranteed. 
Retail Price $10.00, inclading two balbs. 


State and county agents wanted. 


There’s money in this new device. 


THE “EVEN-LITE’”) MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


539 S. Third St., Paducah, Ky- 














Where Speed Is 
The Big Idea 


Racing drivers unanimously put their trust in Dixon’s* 
They know that Dixon’s has never failed in a pinch— 
that it stands the most tremendous pressure and keeps 
right on giving the super perfect lubrication they need. 


pIXONs 


Gear 


LUBRICANT 


No other automobile accessory is so universally used 
on racing cars. And here’s the reason. 

Plain grease and oil ‘‘squeeze out” under a load 
Dixon’s does not. Pressure merely forces Dixon’s more 
firmly into the tiny depressions on gear and bearing 
surfaces. Over all, is formed a smooth, oily polish that 
puts friction and noise completely out of commission. 

Put Dixon’s into your transmission and differential 
—then see the improvement. 





For your trans 
mission and dife 
ferential Dixon's 
677. Also Dix- 
on’s Cup Grease 
andotber famous 


lubricants. 


ROK 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Established 1827 











Jersey City, N. J. 
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the grades. Every farmer has a right to 
demand, if he wishes to do so, that his 
wheat, shelled corn, and oats, when he 
sells them, be graded, and the price made 
accordingly, onthe basis of the Feders] 
grades. Too many fail to realize the 
advantage to themselves in selling their 
grain according to grade, and some even 
have the idea that they profit by not 
selling by grade. They fail to realize that 
even tho the local buyer does not buy by 
grade, somewhere along the line the grain 
is graded and the price is fixed accordingly. 
The local buyer who is not informed upon 
the Federal grades for grain must neces- 
sarily buy on a wider margin in order to 
protect himself than if he was sufficiently 
familiar with the grades to know definitely 
the market value of the grain he buys. 

There is slso a tendency on the part 
of some local buyers to refuse to buy grain 
according to the Federal standards on 
account of their fear of losing customers 
if they put grain in the lower grades to 
which some of it belongs. Their fear in 
this regard results in giving to the man 
with low-grade grain some of the money 
which rightfully belongs to the man who 
sells high-grade grain. There certainly 
is nothing unjust nor unfair in paying 
more for superior grain than for inferior 
grain. The injustice and unfairness lies 
in paying the same regardless of quality. 

Part of the difficulty and dissatisfaction 
applying to the Federal standards is un- 
doubtedly due to the system of seasonal 
grades which obtained in many sections 
prior to the establishment of Federal 
grades. These seasonal standards were so 
constructed that the majority of the grain 
would grade No. 1 every year. In seasons 
when practically all of the grain was low 
in quality, the standards were lowered 
sufficiently to include most of it in grade 
No. 1, and in seasons when the quality of 
groin was high, the standards were raised 
accordingly. 

While such a system may offer some 
appeal to the vanity of the man who is 
selling grain, by way of permitting him to 
sell No. 1 grain, it offers no real advantage 
and some decided disadvantages. 

In the first place, calling a given sample 
of grain No. 1 does not improve its quality 
nor inerease its value. The buyer cannot 
afford to pay any more for it than if it 
was placed in a lower grade and ultimately 
its price is fixed by its value rather than 
by the grade into which it is placed. 

In the second place, the changing of 
grades from year to year makes it im- 
possible for farmers and local grain buyers 
to become sufficiently familiar with the 
grades to act intelligently in selling and 
buying. By the establishment of grades 
which apply to all markets and remain the 
same from year to year, all who are 
directly concerned in the marketing of 
grain can become well informed regarding 
the requirements for the different market 
grades. 

Such are the standards which have been 
developed and placed in effect by the 
Government thru the Department of Agri- 
culture. Owing to the fact that the market 
for wheat has been operating under a 
fixed price ever since the Federal grades 
for that grain have been in effect, it has 
not been possible to test the standards 
established as thoroly and fairly as would 
have been possible with a normal market. 
Sufficient test has been given, however, to 
demonstrate that the principle of uniform 
Federal standards and supervision is a 
decided improvement over the system, or 
rather the many systems, of inspection 
and grading which were in operation prior 
to the establishment of Federal official 
standards. 

In a later issue we hope to gi¥e you 
an article presenting some of the reasons 
why the standards were fixed as they 
are at present, and why those in charge 
of the work believe that they are the best 
that can be arranged under existing condi- 


ns. 
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STOP THIS POWER LOSs! 
POWER WASTED FUEL WASTED 


When ring groove be- 
comes worn, power 
slips past between ring 
and sides of ring groove — 
not through gap in ring 
—or between ring and 
cylinder wall. 


(See Diagram) 


CYLINDER 
ALL 





Cross section above shows 
how power escapes between 
loose ring and sides of groove. 

Diagram at right shows 
how bevel cut Carbon-O ring 
expands and fills groove— 
taking up wear as fast as 
it occurs. 











CARBON-O RINGS 


Are so designed as to expand and fill worn ring 
grooves. Throughit’s bevel construction this remark- 
able ring takes up as high as 1-32 of an inch of play 
in the grooves. Every ounce of power is held hard 
at work by the CARBON-O RING. You will feel 
the difference it makes instantly in the greater snap 
and power in your motor. 


A post-card request will bring further informa- 
tion with the name of the nearest Carbon-O dealer. 
Write today—your motor needs this power tight 
ring to get the most from the fuel you buy. 


Steam Tractor Auto & Mfg. Company, Inc. 


219-223 West 7th St. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Jensen & O’Leskie, 7 East 42 Street, New York City 
C.H. England, 1404 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Boys and Girls Want tobe Owners 


Here is a chance for boys and girls from 10 to 19 years old to become owners of a calf, pig, 
sheep, poultry or seed for the club crop. Why not make some money for yourself and have a 
personal interest in the farm work? Successful Farming will loan you the money on a year's 
time at 6% to help you secure some stock or seed. Help yourself and our country by rais- 
ing feed. Fill out the coupon below and send in today for plan. 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 














I want to join your loan club and purchase ——_ 
(State whether a pig, calf, shep, poultry or crop 


Please send me application blank and details, also enroliment badge free 





Name — Town 
Age R.F.D.W — Box No 
County ic atiin State arse 

















FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 

raunn gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street, Quincy, IM. 
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THE CLOVER SEED CROP 

Since clover seed has been selling so 
high in our section, we are giving special 
attention to the growing of this crop on 
our farm. 

Clover seed is possibly the most difficult 
crop to grow, due to the fact that it is 
rather hard to handle and a number of 
factors are responsible for good yield. 
In the first place, clover seed cannot be 
produced profitably on poor land, so that 
we always apply a good dressing of fertil- 
izer on the wheat land, not only to en- 
courage the wheat, but also to boost the 
clover seed crop. If the soil does not hold 
a plentiful supply of available phosphorus 
in it, then we find that the clover seed will 
not be produced abundantly. 

With red clover we aim to cut the first 
crop early in June—the first week in June 
rop of aftermath has 
a good chance to make t quick growth. If 
the spring is not favorable to the produc- 
tion of good hay growth, we usually pas- 
ture the clover until about the first of 
June and then clip it, allowing the second 
growth to come on quickly, whic h pro- 
duces more seed than when the first crop 


‘ 
Is 


so that the second 


taken off for hay Care must be used 
that the clover is not pastured down too 
heavily or there will not be enough second 
growth to produce a 

The seed should be cut when most of the 
heads are turning black, and raked up im- 
mediately into small bunches. If a clover 
seed huller can be secured easily, we hull 
the seed in the field, hauling the bunches 
to the huller with a tight-bottom wagon 
and loading only smal! loads, so that the 
seed is not trampled to any extent. The 
bunches must be dry to huil easily. 

Another satisfactory method is to haul 
the seed into the barn when it can be 
harvested and leave it there until winter, 
when the seed can be hulled during freez- 
ing weather. 

Clover treated in this manner will gen- 
erally produce two or three bushels of seed 
to the acre and sometimes more, which is 
often equal to the hay crop that is secured 
from the first cutting.—C. M. B 


THE PISGAH COMMUNITY CENTER 
Continued from page 15 
boys have taken one or more shares of 
stock at $10 a share and have become 
members of the company. Under the 
direction of Mr. Woodstock, the boys have 
adopted by-laws and elected officers. 
“A committee of the boys has been 
elected to look after the purchase of 
twelve hogs to be put in the four feeding 
lots, to purchase the corn from the school 
board, to buy other supplies, to look after 
feeding and care of hogs and then to put 
the fattened hogs on the market. 

‘The secretary will keep an exact ac- 
count of all expenses and the gain in 
weight made by the pigs in each of the 
four lots. Three of them are to hog down 
corn and soybeans, another three to hog 
down corn and be fed tankage, another 
three to hog down corn and to be fed a 
commercial slop and another three are to 
hog down corn alone. Much interest is 
bemg taken by boys and by men in the 
community to see which shall really be 
the most profitable. , 


oon vl we ed crop. 
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S the horn you now have on 

r car a protection or a liability? 

ot only property, but precious life 
itself, is in constant danger if the horn 


ation. .It never fails. 


\Wherever, whenever a Stewart 
Warning Signal speaks it gets instant 
action. 

Its deep, well-rounded resonant 
voice is easily heard above the loudest 
trafic din. It carries a mile ahead 
on country roads. It commands at- 
tention. 


There isa model to’ fit every 


and purpose. For your safety s 
otis Tea a Stewart Warning Signal tn. 
stalled on your car without delay. 


We also make the best speedometer, 
searchlights and autoguards for motor cars. 
Your dealer has them. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’H., 


CHICAGO, U. S.A 











Highest quality 





“The shelter houses and self-feeders 
have been made by boys of the manual 
training class. When the experiment is 
over the fattened hogs will be sold on the 
Omaha market and the boys will share in 
the profit after all expenses are paid. It 
is planned for the entire club to make 
a trip to Omaha with Mr. Woodstock 
when the pigs are sold, to see them put 
on the nacht and to learn all they can 


RT 
about the stockyards and packing houses. | all articles advertised in these pages are guaranteed by dealers and Successful Farming. 
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Gu-vanized— p 


Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper 2 
| Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. 


These are the moet satisfactory rust-resisting 
sheets manufactared for Roofing, Bidi . Fae 


"Por fine Feeidences a ond public buildi 


Buildings” 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN a COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, sorsoti li 
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“An advisory committee of two ex 
perienced farmers has been associated with 
the boys on the project.” 

The high school pupils who write the 
news articles for the county papers re- 
ceive regular English credit. Surely, this 
is a very practical and valuable kind of 
English work. The management of the 
Pisgah school believes in keeping the 
people of the community posted on what 
is going on in the school This leads to a 
greater interest and more cordial coopera- 
tion on the part of the people. In ad- 
dition to articles written for the news- 
papers, posters are prepared from time to 
time and placed on display. 

Supterintendent Woodstock serves as 
leader of the boys’ and girls’ club work 
during the summer months and thus the 
ictivities of the community school are 
kept going the year around. During last 
ummer fifty-four children were enrolled 
in the garden club, eighteen in the pig 
club, twelve in the canning club, eighteen 
in the basketry club, and six in the 
water color club, a total of one hundred 
nd eight. The water color and basketry 
lubs were under the leadership of Mrs. 
Woodstock. Last fall the exhibts at the 
Pisgah community fair weresoexceptional 
that the Harrison County Fair Associa- 
tion made a special request that they 
be placed on display at the county fair. 
Chey were loaded on motor trucks and 
taken down in a body. Last summer 
Marion Woodstock, ten years old, a pupil 
in the sixth grade of this new rural school, 
raised on four square rods of ground 
six and one-half bushels of early potatoes, 
which he sold for $21.85, or at the rate 
{ $874 per acre. Marion began his les- 

ms in thrift by depositing $16 of his 

i_nings in @ savings account. 

The superintendent and board of this 
community school are looking forward 
to improving the school by providing a 
home for the teachers and a new com- 

iunity hall with additional school rooms 
which will be dedicated to the memory of 
Pisgah’s gallant men and women who saw 
ervice for Uncle Sam. The thought 
constantly uppermost in the minds of the 
people of Pisgah is that the most impor- 
tant crop raised in the community is the 
crop of boys and girls, and that the or- 
ganization of their community and school 
is but the seaffolding on which to build 
1en and women. 

Pisgah is showing the way to others. 
lhe whole middle west may well follow 
this example. 


REDUCING THRESHING EXPENSE 
It has been my experience that it pays 
to hire threshermen who know their busi- 
ness, even tho they charge a little more 
than the novices. I used to think that 
some of them were robbers and always 
hired the cut-rate men, but I have since 
learned that I thus lost many dollars. 

To get the best results, a threshing ma- 

chine must be in first-class condition and 
operated by men who understand their 
machine. The helpers, too, must be ex- 
perienced and do their part, for grain im- 
properly fed into the machine will suffer 
big losses. Then the grain should be 
perfectly ripe before attempting to 
thresh it, as damp and tough grain will 
cause another loss. 
_ A threshing machine at its best must 
have plenty of power behind it, the 9 
of the cylinders high, the blower should be 
idjusted properly and the teeth should 
be sharp. Power alone is one of the big- 
gest assets of a thresherman, as a power- 
ful machine will save the owner of the 
grain a good many dollars. Care used in 
handling the grain as it is gathered, as 
well as after threshing, reduces the bill. 

During the past three or four years I 
have always insisted that the above rules 
be followed to the letter, and I have made 
many extra dollars by it. In fact, my 
Savings each year has more than paid the 
cost of the threshing —A. H., Indiana. 
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15,000 miles 


per tire in constant tests 


Men are everywhere telling re- 
markable tales about mileage on 
Miller Tires. 

Some cite up to 25,000 miles. 
Many certified tales, even on trucks, 
exceed 22,000 miles. 

_ But these are not average condi- 
tions. They are usually oversize 
tires, well cared for, under-loaded. 


What to expect 


Millers will increase your mile- 
age. Records taken in Boston, on 
hundreds of cars, show an increase 
of 50 per cent to 75 per cent. 

We have in late years nearly 
doubled our mileage by perfections 
in the Miller Tire. 





In our factory, eight tires are run 
on geared-up machines 650 miles 





Three tires 
Ray C. Carpenter tested three 
Miller Tires on a 22-passenger 
bus, carrying 3 tons per trip. 
The first ran 23,700 miles, the 
~| second 17,000 miles, and the 
third 22,000 miles without a 


blowout. 











each per day. They are run under 
rear-tire conditions. And the aver- 
age mileage on Miller Cords is 
15,000 miles. 

Other leading makes are con- 
stantly compared with them, but 
the Miller excels all. 


New standards 


Miller Tires will completely 
change your standards. 

They will give you new ideas on 
the mileage to expect. 

They will bring you treads which 
outwear the tires. 


Cords 





Mitler Tires 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
Now the Tire Sensation 


They will bring you uniformity. 
Every Miller Tire is signed by 
maker and inspector. Both are pen- 
alized if a tire falls down. 

Don’t judge tires by old criteri- 
ons. See what Miller Tires will do. 


Make this test 


Tests are bringing men to Mil- 
lers. Ten times as many are now 
used as in 1914, 

Big tire users, who make million- 
mile comparisons, are adopting 
Millers everywhere. 


Put one on your car. Watch the 
mileage. Compare it with the tire 
that’s opposite. Learn what mod- 
ern tires can do. 


If you buy a new car, insist on 
Miller Tires. Twenty makers now 
supply them without extra cost. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tabes 

—the Team-Mates of Uniform Tires—Also 

Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods, for 
homes as well as hospitals. 


Tread 
Patented 


Center tread 
smooth, with 
suction cups to 
firmly grasp wet 
asphalt. Geared- 
to-the-Road 
side treads mesh 
like cogs in dirt, 








Fabrics 











FARM FIRE HAZARDS 
Continued from page 10 
improperly cured hay stored in barns or 
stacks. If it is a little damp from the 
rain or dew, it will heat rapidly down in 
the depths of the mow, gradually work up 
to the top, and then suddenly burst into 
flames that are almost sure to destroy all 
within the barn. Proper handling of the 
hay is the only preventive, altho a thoro 
salting of each layer of hay at the time 
it is stored will usually prevent too great 
heating. But even this will not prevent 
the hay from molding some and thus 

spoiling its palatability. 

Old dirty rags piled together also may 

cause fire by spontaneous combustion. 

Green manure may heat and set fire to 
buildings, altho this is not common. Grain 
stored away when damp may heat, as 
will piles of sawdust, and even dirty 
and oily trash Knowing the causes and 
dangers of this source of fires, the remedy 
is apparent. 

Flying sparks from locomotives, thresh- 
ing engines, flues, etc., are exceedingly 
dangerous in a dry wind. Lighting on 
a dry roof and fanned by the breeze, they 
soon burst into flames. The best protec- 
tion is roofs made from fireproof material, 
such as pete, asphalt shingles or roofing 
paper. Shingle roofs thoroly painted are 
less inflammable than unpainted ones. 

The one and only safe guard against 
ightning is the much maligned lightning 
rod. Because of its sale by unscrupulous 
agents, some years ago, the lightning rod 
is in ill repute in many communities. But 
government officials have thoroly in- 
vestigated and have found that the 
number of fires from lightning striking 
properly rodded buildings is almost in- 
tinitesimal as compared with unrodded. 
Che actual figures show frem eighty-nine 
percent reduction in fires 

result of using lightning 


to ninety-nine 
by bghtning as 


rods of the right kind. The investigation 
was so complete and the results so convine- 
ing that there 1 be no doubt of the real 
value oO ght tning rods. No rural home 
hould be widered complete without 
them. But one should make sure he gets 


and are put up 


they 


that they 
actually worse 


goo xd materia . 


right. Otherwise are 
than none, and menace instead of a 
safegu rd 

Wire fences ld be grounded every 

wr vl This sily accomplished by 
unning a number nine wire at least three 

t into the gro lat every ten or twelve 
posts, and ipling it tight over each 
ence wire if ed to extend several 
nches above the fence, it gives added 
ecurity Properly grounded, the light- 
ning, should it strike fence, will run 
nto the vuund quicl ly, and cause little 
damage to livestock that m be against 
t or me b Che use of steel posts solves 
this difficulty most effectively 

Knowing the causes and means of pre- 
venting fire should reduce the fire 
hazards And yet, mn ——e one’s 
caution, fire may cur at any time, and 
from one of a hundre | other r causes Then 
what? How will the bla be — out 
quickly and before it brings total destruc- 
tio ? 

\ fire in its early stages 1s easily con- 
trolled. A bueket of water thrown on then 
is worth tankful ten minutes later, 
which is about the time required to find 

bucket, rush to the pump, prime the 
pump perhaps, fill the bucket, and get 
back to the blaze. The obvious thing 


then is to have a supply of water near each 
building. As this is required by fire in- 
pectors in inflammable buildings in the 
cities, it is surely necessary on the farm. 


A fine arrangement is to keep a barrel in 
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More Materials, Better Workmanship — 
MORE MILEAGE 


We put an extra ply of fabric in all sizes to give the Star a stronger “back- 


bone.” 


Thick, toughened side strips give 
extra protection from rut-cutting. 


Tread contains an unusual amount 


of rubber accurately com to 
wear very slowly. Itdoes not “chip”; 
there’s not an ounce or 


substitute rubber used posts to in 
Star Tires. 


It resists road punishment much better than the average tire. 


And tread separation is prevented 
by a binder strip of special rubber that 
welds tread and carcass into an in- 
separable unit. 

Star Tires are very satisfactory on 
country roads, and economical in the 
bargain. Write us for literature if 
your dealer hasn’t got them. 


The Star Rubber Company 


AKRON, OHIO 
New Yor Chicago: K City, Mo. 
726 West Sind St. 1841 So. Wabash Ave. 1922 Gr Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Dallas, Texas: 


328 Peachtree St. 


2218-2220 Main St. 


| Red Star Tubes last as long as the car itself. 
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r your breakfast 


Guape- ‘(Nuts 


dy-to-eat food that costs 
but little and is full of the 
sound nourishment of wheat 


Appetizing 
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Tire Builders 






















malted barley. 


Economical 
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each main building, filled with water and 
covered so as to keep out trash and avoid 
evaporation. Two fire buckets, painted 
red to mark them, hanging near, and 
religiously kept there, provide a wonder- 
ful “first aid.” 

Next to a water supply and really more 
effective in some classes of fires, par- 
ticularly burning oil, gasoline or kerosene, 
is the chemical fire extinguisher. Each 
home should have at least one fire ex- 
tinguisher on each floor, two in the barn— 
one on the ground floor, and the other in 
the loft—and one in each of the other 
large outbuildings, such as garage, smoke- 
house, tool shed, etc. These, supplemented 
by a covered barrel of water, provide 
material which, quickly applied, will sub- 
due all small blazes before they reach the 
all-consuming stage. It is equipment such 
as this that puts out the majority of the 
city fires. ; 

There is one other very essential ac- 
cessory to successful fire fighting, and that 
is a long ladder that will reach to the roof 
of the house. Without it, one would many 
times stand by utterly helpless, while a 
fire from the flue gathered headway and 
got beyond control. 

In fighting fire, coolness and quick 
thinking are valuable. Headlong dash- 
ing here and there, throwing water wildly, 
results in a nine-tenths waste of effort 
and material. Water and chemicals should 
be directed at the spot that is actually 
burning, and not merely at the flames. 
And it is well to emphasize that water will 
not put out a flame of oil or gasoline, but 
only seatters it. These fires must be 
literally smothered with ashes, sand, saw- 
dust, chemicals, etc. 

We have not mentioned the finest fire- 
fighting apparatus for the country home, 
because it is not common—the water- 
supply system. This, with force provided 
by an air pressure tank or a high tower 
tank, will extinguish a big blaze. And this 
value of a private water system should be 
a big inducement for its installation. 

There is little doubt but the time isnot 
far distant when there will be some form 
of public fire protection provided for coun- 
try homes. With the development of the 
automobile and the improvement of 
country roads, most farm homes are 
ictually no farther from town in number 
ff minutes—the only thing that counts in 
getting to a fire—than were many city 
homes fifteen years agowhenfireapparatus 
was drawn by horses. Already com- 
munities are installing such equipment to 
furnish rural fire protection. A light truck 
equipped with chemicals, hose, ladders 
ind a small engine for pumping, is placed 
1 a town in the center of the township, 
vith a complement of two to four men. 
he outfit can reach the ordinary fire 
thin five to ten minutes after the 
lephoned message is received. And the 
normous amount of property suchanout- 
t can save, experience has shown, makes 
e investment wonderfully profitable to 
e entire community. 

jut until this equipment is furnished 

rural dweller must furnish his own 
e fighting equipment, and then exercise 
e greatest caution so that he may never 

ve to use it. He may never need it 
re than once, but then, like the Texan 
nd his gun, he needs it blamed bad. And, 
\yway, it is mighty cheap fire insurance. 


The Mating and Breeding of Poultry, by 
amon and Slocum. This book is exactly 
hat the title indicates. It is written by 
en of experience in the Department of 
\griculture. We would advise the read- 
r to use this book with the standard 

perfection, for the authors make it 
un that their intention is not at all to 
provide a substitute for the standard, but 
‘o provide a book which will help the 
Deginner as much as possible to attain 
the degree of perfection set forth in the 
tandard. Price $2.50. 
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Why the County Commissioners failed to 


reach the “Good 


HIS is the story of a Good 
Roads Meeting that didn’ t meet! 
The meeting was called to 

order at 3 P. M. All the nearby 
farmers and townsfolk were there to 
hear a good roads expert tell the 


County Commissioners how to 
improve road conditions. 


Roads”’ meeting — 


Wouldn’t you like roads that are 
good every day in the year? 


Tarvia roads are all-weather roads. 
They stand up under fall rains, 
winter frosts or spring thaws. 


Think what such roads wouldmean 
to you. And get them. Start talking 
good roads #eday to your neighbors 





By 5:15 P. M. 
the Commis- 
sioners had not 
shown up. So 
the meeting 
adjourned. 


Next day the 
secret leaked 
out— 


Road Commis- 
sioner Johnson’s 
automobile had 


Ph ne nitbnan 








A dustless, mudless, all-year-round Tarvia Road 


and with your 
road authorities. 


What is TarviaP 

Tarvia is acoal- 
tar preparation for 
use in construct- 
ing new macadam 
roads or repairing 
old ones. It re- 
inforces the road 
surface and makes 
it not only dust- 
less and mudless 
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stuck fastinamud- 
hole a short distance off the state 
road and had to be hauled out. 


Higgins had 


Commissioner 
got ditched. 


Commissioner West never left 
his house. He knew only too well 
what kind of roads he would be up 
against. 


At the next meeting the Commis- 
sioners were on time and they unani- 


mously adopted a real Good Roads 


program. 


Hi 
Wii 


Pittsburgh 
Nashville Syr 
bed pied 





St.John, N. 
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but waterproof, 
frostproof and automobile-proof. 


Tarvia roads save ‘money because 
the cost of maintenance and repairs 
is very light. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as 
well as road authorities, The Barrett mpany 
has organized a Special Service Departmen 
which keeps up to the minute on all roa 
problems. 





If you will write tothe nearest office regarding 
road conditions or problems in your vicinity, the 
matter will have the prompt attention of experi- 
enced engineers. his service is free for the 
asking. Ifyou want better roads and lower taxes, 
this Department can greatly assist you. 
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SPRAYING THE HOME GARDEN 


W 


sprayed thru sheer 


or “too big a job.” 
reason the task has been considered toc 


big a job has been that no spraying outfit 


of convenient size has been available 


ulac 


large quantities or proportions. 


garden work, must be looked after by 
the farm woman. The task must be very 


simple, as well as capable of being quickly 


-— 


performed, if the woman is to 
succeed in getting the husband 
or the farm hand to do the 
work 

In connection with our 
garden work the past season, 
where we had access to both a 
barrel spray pump and a 
knapsack sprayer, we always 
ised the latter. We found it 
just effective, easier to 
handle, and especially adapted 
to plantings, the size of those 
in the average farm garden. In 
a few instances, we found the 
fruit jar sprayer of sufficient 
size and very convenient. 

The knapsack sprayer work- 
ing usually on the compressed 
air principle and fitted with a 
short, handy hose to which is 
attached an ordinary nozzle is 


as 





carried on the back or the 
shoulder, along between the 
rows of vegetables. Such an 


outfit may be had at a cost of from $5 to 
$10. With proper care it should last six 
to ten seasons. 

In connection with the use of the knap- 
sack sprayer, which held two and one-half 
gallons, we found it necessary to reduce 
our spray formulas in order that the solu- 
tion might correspond te the size of the 
spray tank. Pests encountered in the 
garden were combatted successfully with 
solutions prepared and applied as follows: 

Flea beetles, tiny black insects eating 
holes in the leaves of young radishes 
turnips and potatoes, were controlled with 
bordeaux mixture as a repellent and lead 
arsenate as an inseocticide—a stomach 
poison. The formula for the former called 
for 4 tablespoonfuls stone lime 


HILE many farm gardens are not 
negligence, 


others are passed by on the sup- 
position that the task is too much bother 
Undoubtedly, one 


’ While the cabbage 
Another reason may be that spray form- 
in college and experiment station 
bulletins have dealt with materials in too 
Sim- 
plicity in the matter of spraying is es- 
sential if the spraying, as well as other 
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on an average of once each ten days or 
two weeks during the growing season. 
For sucking insects such as cabbage aphis, 
small, round-bodied, greenish-gray insects 
attacking cabbage and cauliflower plants, 
black leaf 40, 1 teaspoonful per 214 gallons 
of water was used. Kerosene emulsion, 
made from 12g pint kerosene, 1 ounce 
soap and 2 quarts water per spray tank, 
was used occasionally for the same pur- 
worm, after the cabbage was partia 
>] suds of the soap in the 2 quarts of water, 
was added to enough water to fill sprayer. 


flower, was yet small, that is, before the 
heads were half formed, lead arsenate 
(powdered), 144 tablespoonfuls per spray 
tank, was used in combatting the green 
worm, which should be combatted, 
primarily, as a chewing imsect. Danger 
of poison to persons thru the use of lead 
arsenate was the reason for the use of 
kerosene emulsion later in the season. 








Thirty bushels 


e Miller's farm. 
per acre were obtained by spraying. 


Mildews on fruits, white, mold-like 
appearance on the under surface of the 
leaves, was held in check with, potassium 
sulphide, 1 ounce per 24 gallons of water. 
Worms on gooseberries and currants, 
stripping the leaves when the fruit was 
beginning to ripen, were controlled with 
white hellebore, 24 ounces per spray tank 
of water. In several instances it was 
mixed with equal parts of flour and dusted 
on while the leaves were moist. 

No satisfactory spray was found for 
the striped cucumber beetles. Lead 
arsenate (powdered) and air slaked lime 1 
part of the former to 10 of the latter, 
dusted from an old burlap bag when the 





pose, as well as for the green —- 
lly 
headed. Kerosene, mixed thoroly with a 


as well as the cauli- 
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water as the shingles were o> up the 
following morning.—E. L. K., Kan. 


SHALL WE SPRAY POTATOES? 
The question is often asked, “Does it 
pay to spray potatoes?” The answer can 
only be“ Yes,” if you do itrightand “No,” 
if you do it wrong. Doing it right means 
to spray at least three times during the 
season, with properly made materials, 
covering the plants very thoroly with the 
spray each time. Such spraying as this 
made 25 bushels per acre more potatoes 
last summer for Blaine Miller of Indiana. 
On the sprayed portion of his field he 
secured 115 bushels per acre while on the 
unsprayed only 90 bushels were secured. 
Another farmer, J. B. Shively, in northern 
Indiana, by spraying and bin selection of 
his seed secured an increase of 30 bushels 
per acre. 
The experience of the farmers of the 
cornbelt states has been that thoro spray- 
ing not only controls insects and tip 
burn, to some extent, but stimulates the 
potato vines. Plants sprayed 
with bordeaux mixture will stay 
green and growing two weeks 
longer than unsprayed ones. This 
added life very olten makes a 
great difference in the number of 
marketable potatoes dug. 
Spraying will pay for the 
small gardener as well as the 
commercial grower. Most of 
the best potato growers are using 
bordeaux mixture as a regular 
part of the potato growing game. 
The second question which is 
frequently asked is, “What shall 
we spray with?” The only 
spray to be used on potatoes is 
bordeaux mixture. With this 
can be mixed any of the insect 
poisons such as lead arsenate, 
paris green or nicotine sulphate. 
Bordeaux mixture is easil 
made. It consists of copper sul- 
phate commonly known as blue 
vitrol, lime and water. To make 
50 gallons of the mixture it is necessary to 
use 4 pounds of blue vitrol and 5 pounds 
of deeded lime. The blue vitrol should 
be dissolved and added to about 45 gal- 
lons of water, then mix the hydrated lime 
in 2 or 3 gallons of water and add to the 
blue vitrol solution. While adding the 
lime, the mixture should be _thoroly 
stirred. For small amounts 10 tabl n- 
fuls of lime and 3 tablespoonfuls of blue 
vitrol are used for each gallon of water. 
Farmers have found that best results 
are secured when the bordeaux is applied 
thoroly, beginning when the plants are 
about 8 inches high and spraying every 
two weeks during the growing season. 








more 





plants were moist with dew, proved a 


The first spraying will require about 50 
gallons of mixture per acre while 
















and 244 tablespoonfuls copper the later ones will uire about 
sulphate, each dissolved sepa- =e aiedii eines’ 75 gallons per acre. Commercial 
rately in 114 gallons of water. i’ Magia f— 0% LOOPS i mm Beare a growers get best results from the 
When thoroly dissolved (the ss , Y | pearia oF stew raat the use of a traction or power 
lime slaked), both solutions | fv ‘ Yo~ gms S Z oN sprayer which can hold a pres- 
were stirred together. The lead / 4 = sure of at least 100 pounds 
arsenate (powdered), a heaping i {| i \ against 6 nozzles. A spray boom 
tablespoonful made into paste ‘—_ ee i may be purchased or made 
in a small amount of water, was _— ue~ ra 36 7 which will cover at least two 
added to the bordeaux solution. i |] | rows, 3 nozzles to the row. The 
Other formulas are used by some U i ij nozzles are best arran sO 
equally well AD ae So * that one will be directed down 

This solution was used, also, ha dient —— lain on the top of the vines and two 
during the season for the control MODE} of POTATO SPRAY BOOM -Gaivanizeo !20n Pips -Nozzues Str AT 45° ANGLE directed diagonally moe | ~ 

jit 











ef potato blight and Colorado 
potato beetle, the bordeaux act- 
ing as a fungicide for the former and the 
lead arsenate as a stomach poison for the 
latter. In one or two instances, lead 
arsenate was replaced by. paris green, 1 
teaspoonful per spray tank of water. 


Where blight was not prevalent, arsenate 
of lead or paris green was used singly, in 
the proportions given, for beetles. Where 
paris green was used singly, stone lime, 
3 tablespoonfuls per spray tank (slaked), 
was added to the solution to prevent burn- 
ing of the foliage. Potatoes were sprayed 








laic 
destroyed by crushing or with boiling 


successful substitute. Pyrethrum, Persian 
insect powder (fresh), dusted on undiluted 
was found helpful in combatting most 
insects of the garden. Green tobacco 
worms, large muscular-bodied worms, 
feeding on the foliage of the tomato vines, 
had to be picked by hand or clipped in two 
with the scissors. Squash-bugs, large, 
lively, flat-backed black fellows, were 
reaped during the night under shingles 

about among the vines. They were 








either side of the row. 
such an arrangement the spray 


. 


can be applied to the top and to the lower 
surfaces of the leaves. 
ment is absolutely essential to control 
the leaf-hoppers. 


Such an arrange- 


For a garden a small pressure tank 


poms pd containing about 5 gallons, gives 
g 


results. Usually such a sprayer, when 


purchased has a short piece of hose with 
the nozzle attached directly to it. 
nozzle can be removed and a piece of }4 
inch galvanized iron pipe substituted. To 
this pipe a nozzle 


This 


(Continued on page 65 
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Running Water—How to get it 


RunNING WATER whenever you 
want it— in kitchen, laundry and 
bath, in the barn, truck garden, 
stock -watering lots — Goulds Hi- 
Speed Pumps and pumping equip- 
ment bring the conveniences of the 
city home to every part of your farm. 

Runniag water — automatically 
pumped — will banish forever the 
back-Breaking, time wasting drudge- 
ries that are all unnecessary today. 
For Goulds Engineers have built the 
Goulds Hi-Speed Autowater System 
expressly to meet the requirements 
of the average farm. 


What is your pumping 
problem? 

Is your water supply greater or less 
than twenty feet below the place for 
installing the pump? Have you ac- 
cess to electric current, or do you 
operate a gasoline engine? What- 
ever your pumping problem, there is 
a Goulds Pumping System that will 
solve it. For every farm pumping 
need Goulds Engineers have a defi- 
nite recommendation of equipment 


and installation. 


For shallow wells 


The splendidly effici- 
ent Goulds Hi-Speed 
Pump is specially design- 
ed for suction lifts, It is 
gearless, and practically 
vibrationless. For use 
with pressure tank or 
overhead storage tank, 





Goul -SPEED . . : 
a —— it can be had in capaci- 


ties of 180 gallons or 360 
gallons per hour. Or it will be furnished 


with motive power — 
th. p. electric motor 
or 2 h. p. gas engine, 
providing capacity of 
180 gallons per hour— 
mounted on a stout 
oak plank. 

The Autowater Sys- Pump and ii b. 9. 
tem is the complete clectric motor 





The Goulds Manufacturing Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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farm pumping system, Its heart is the 
Goulds Hi-Speed Pump. The whole system 
is not much larger than a trunk. Auto- 
matic, compact, pump and ‘4 h. p. electric 
motor, pressure tank and automatic regu- 
lator assembled 
in one complete 
unit. Length 36 
inches, width 18 
inches, height 40 
inches. Capacity = an 
: mp and % h.p. 

ga per poy wha 

You can install the Autowater System 
in the cellar or any out-of-the-way place. 
ou will never have to go near it—except 
to give it an occasional oiling. When you 
want water, just turn the faucet—air pres- 
sure forces the water through the pipes. 
When the pressure falls, the pump starts 
working; when it risesagain, the pump stops. 


For deep wells 


When the water must be 
pumped from a deep well— 
requiring a vertical lift of 
over 20 feet—it is necessary 
to install a deep-well pump. 
A Goulds System has been 
designed to pump efficient- 
ly from deep wells with 
the minimum power re- 
quirements. 

Built expressly for the needs of the aver- 
age farm, we offer the Goulds Deep-well 
Pump—with a 4-inch stroke working head. 
It can be operated by “4h. p. motor, or 
16 h. p. gas engine, or larger, if 
desired. It delivers 165 to 255 
gallons per hour, depending on 
speed of operation and depth of 
well. This Goulds System fills 
a long-felt want for a deep-well 
pump of moderate, yet ample 
capacity. 


Fill in the coupon 
at bottom of page 


Since 1848 Goulds has been 
designing and making pumping 
systems for every kind of farm 
and industrial need. Tell us on 
the coupon below what you want 
to use pumps for. We will send 
you without obligation full infor- 
mation on your own individual 
problem. 








Pump 








[THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Please send me information about your Hi-speed Autowater System. I am also interested in pumps for 
O Fire Protection 


OD Irrigation 
I have 
have not 


electric current NAME___ 


O Deep Wells O Wind-mill 


ADDRESS 




























The Autowater System—Running water—auto- 
matically pumped—at a turn of the faucet. 





O Large Capacity Water Supply 
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PEACH LEAF CURL 

Peach leaf cur! is the most serious fungus 
diséase affecting the peach in the central 
west and Great Lakes region. It defoliates 
the tree in the early part of the summer, 
often leaving the small hes on the 
tree with scarcely a leaf for shade or the 
manufacture of food. Later on im the 
season a new crop of leaves comes out but 











On the left a branch badly infected with curl; 
on the right, a healthy one. 


the fruit for that season either drops or is 
smal! and of inferior quality. 

Symptoms of Disease—Soon after the 
leaves unfold in the spring there is a 
puffing up and swelling of the leaf tissue. 
The leaf becomes meaty and much dis- 
torted and folded. Later it becomes brittle 
and shows a reddish cast over the entire 
surface of the leaf. 

Control Measures—It is thought that 
the fungus passes the winter in the spore 
stage on the bark and bud scales. Lime 
sulphur, onegallon ofthe liquid(32 degrees 
Baume test) to eight of water applied as a 
spray during the dormant season is a 
completely effective coytrol for this dis- 
ease. The wintering spores seem to be 
destroyed before they have an oppor- 
tunity to germinate and infect the leaves. 
It is very important that this spray be 
applied before the buds start to open as 
spraying will not control curl after the 
leaves have been infected with the disease. 
Miscible oils have not proven an effective 
control for peach leaf curl. As long as it 
is necessary to spray peach trees with 
lime sulphur at this strength for the con- 
trol of San Jose seale, the control of curl 
is taken care of by the scale spray. It is 
necessary to thoroly cover. the entire 
surface of a peach tree with lime sulphur 
to control scale and the same is true in 
the control of curl. In the case of large 
trees, the orchard is best gone over 
twice, first say with the wind in the south 
and again after the wind has changed to 
the north, northeast or northwest. This 
imsures a piece of work which will without 
question entirely control curl and also 
San Jose scale.—C. B. H., Ind. 

SUMMER PRUNING 

On mature thought, it certainly seems 

an inconsistent practice to allow a tree 


LF 





or vine to make growths of wood during 
the summer to be cut out in winter by 
pruning knife and saw, thus destroying | 
what has been the aim of nature to pro- 
chuce Summer pruning, which consists | 
of pinching off and removing, is the most 
rational method of directing growth in| 
trees and vines, and when the proper at- | 
tention ts given this practice, amputation | 
of branches will be unnecessary, and the | 





Coffee Often 
Disturbs Digestion 
and frequently causes ner- 


vousness and sleeplessness, 


If coffee annoys you in any 
way, try 


Postum Cer 


This favorite drink enjoys 
growing popularity because of 
its pleasing flavor and its su- 
periority to coffee in health- 
fulness. 


Sold by Grocers in two sizes—25c—15c 


No raise in price 


Made by POSTUM CEREAL CO., Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 





“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 

Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 

Frag, Sides, Waldo "Positively greakest 
offer ever made. 7 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


Cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. Nopain 
or repairs, Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning 


| Samples & 
Rocfind Rook 
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consequent injury often due to ruthless 
ing will be eliminated. / 
The perfection of summer pruning pro- 


vides for the complete control and dis- 
position of growth without involving any 
material removal of foliage. When the 
extreme terminal bud of a growing shoot 
is removed, growth in that direction will 
be checked without injury to the plant 
and the vitality of the plant is not 

in the production of surplus wood that is 
to be cut away the following winter. How- 
ever, rude and careless destruction of sum- 
mer foliage, as the cutting away of lo 
shoots on a grape vine, will often le 
to injury. ft is certain that perfect 
maturity depends on a growth of healthy 
matured foliage. 

When the terminal bud of a branch is 
pinched out it not only checks growth at 
that point, but it also induces a proper 

wth of other buds and encourages the 
Sovelopment of lateral shoots where a 
more active extension is required. Dis- 
budding may also be extended to include 
any superfluous buds, flowers, or shoots, 
at any place on a stem or branch, in order 
to divert sap into those which are stronger, 
and are required to remain for the produc- 
tion of either branches, fruits or flowers of 
superior’ quality. ‘This must always be 
done in the early stages of growth, be- 
fore the shoot removed has developed to 
any great extent. 

The branches of figs, peaches and vines 
are usually so full of a shoots and 
fruit buds in spring, that if all were al- 
lowed to remain, the result would be a 
dense thicket of useless branches. Many 
of these shoots will die without any further 
attention, but any useless growth will be 
made at the expense of ripening fruit or 
the remaining wood. i 

By keeping in mind the principles of 
summer pruning, the difficulties in proper 
training of an ornamental hedge will be 
largely eliminated. It is the pinching 
back of strong upright branches that 
causes the development of numerous 
laterals near the ground, resulting in a 
compact wth of the proper shape. 
Neither California privet nor Japanese 
barberry require much winter pruning 
after the first year.—H. F. G., Mo. 


SPRAY MATERIALS IN SMALL 
QUANTITIES 


All the recipes I can find for making up 
spray mixtures call for such large quanti- 
ties of materials to the batch. I have only 
a small garden, and I do not know just 
how to reduce the materials in the large 
batch formulas_ proportionately. Can 
you give me the desired information? — 
L. N. R., Nebr. 

As a rule the spray material for a small 
five-gallon batch can be quickly propor- 
tioned by taking say one-tenth of the 
amount of materials called for in a fifty 

allon batch of prepared spray. However, 
or a still smaller amount the following 
figures may be suggested: For leaf eatin 
insects use six level tablespoonfuls of | 
arsenate per gallon of water. Where foliage 


is not tender and therefore is not suc-| iJ 


ceptible to paris green injury it may be 
used at the rate of one level te nful 
to the on of water or pre spray 


material. Nicotine sulphate of the stand- | 


ard strength of forty percent nicotine is 
used at the rate of one teaspoonful per 
gallon. To make a gallon of bordeaux 
thoroly mix ten level tablespoonfuls of 
hydrated lime with two quarts of water. 
Dissolve three tablespoonfuls of bluestone 
or copper sulphate in hot water, make up 
to two quarts, then mix the two solutions 


or mixtures together and you have your |} 


gallon of bordeaux mixture. Of course, you 
can use the nicotine spray and the 
bordeaux mixture in combination with 


either of the poison sprays; simply re- || 
member that the proportion of each is |] 


figured on the total amount of spray ma- | Diesen $$$ ——— 


terial. 
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Case Threshers Save Your Crop 


ti threshing is the climax of good farming. 
It’s what you have been working for ever 
since you began preparing ground for seeding. 
It’s just as important as fertile soil, summer 
showers and harvest sunshine,—and it’s up to 
If you do not own a Case Thresher, the 
next best thing is to employ one. 


The Case Steel Built Thresher, in any of the six 
sizes we manufacture, is the machine of clean 
threshing, thorough separation, perfect cleaning 


You owe it to yourself to save all you harvest. 
You can do it with a Case Machine. 
fully handles Rice, Flax, Peanuts, Peas and Beans, 
Rye, Oats, Barley, Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa, 

illet, Buckwheat, Timothy, Orchard Grass, Kaffir 


ass +: ag Hungarian 
Grass, Red Top, Blue Grass, Milo Maize, Sedea 


the cylinder, where all the grain 
is threshed and most of it separated, the straw is 
shaken,—shaken—shaken;—230 shakes a minute! 
Note the improved straw-rack, the great separat- 
ing surface and ample space for straw. 


Write for catalog of Case Steel Built Threshers 
showing sizes suitable for the individual farm or 
for custom threshing on the largest scale. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
Dept. BK-6, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 
, the J. 1, CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY desires 


thot it is not now and never has been interested 
f, Case Plow Works, or the Wallis Tractor Com- 
0. 


lic to know that our plows and harrows are NOT 
rrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Co. 


It success- 
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THE STANDARD CONTAINER 


Fruit and Vegetable Packages Need Regulation 

















Proposed standard sizes of round stave baskets. These would replace all those shown below. 


COMPARISON of the two hampers 

shown on this page illustrates one 

good reason why Federal regulation 
of the size and shape of fruit and vegetable 
containers is a piece of legislation badly 
needed. 

Nine persons out of ten would make no 
choice between the two hampers of apples 
shown. Tc the eye, they seem almost iden- 
tical. Yet the hamper on the right is the 
true measure andcontainstwoand one-half 
quarts more than the one on the left. The 
apples on the floor show the overflow when 
the full measure is emptied into the short 
measure. 

The heights of the two hampers are the 
same and the diameters of the tops are the 
same. The difference lies entirely in the 
bottom diameters and the resultant taper 
in the sides. 

With hundreds of different sizes and 
shapes of hampers madé and used—the 
number runs up to something like three 
hundred for hampers alone—it is easy to 
understand the confusion that arises and 
the deception made possible. The bureau 
of markets of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommends that four 
standard sizes, the peck, the half-bushel, 
the bushel, and the bushel and a half be 





The proposed law covers another point 
which has caused no end of trouble and 
misunderstanding between buyer and sell- 
er. This is the matter of dimensions of 
the container. In most states the heaped 
measure is required. Now anyone 
who has had anything to do with mar- 
keting, on either side of the counter 
knows that it makes a great deal of 
difference whether the heaping is 
done on a wide-mouthed or a narrow- 
mouthed measure. 

So, in order to leave no doubt on 
this point, the actual di- 








mensions of the stand- 
ardized container are 
specified in this bill. 
For instance, in the 
standardized one-peck 
hamper, according to 
the proposed law, “‘The™ 
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ty, Iowa, produced one thousand five 
hundred bushels of apples of good quality. 

Last spring the county agent, William 
Brant, purchased a small spray outfit 
thru the Iowa Fruit Growers’ Association, 
and enough material to spray the orchards. 
These sixteen orchards were scattered 
thruout Benton county with the county 
seat as a center. The route covered in 
reaching them was about ninety miles 
in length and they contained about seven 
hundred trees. 

A student of the horticultural depart- 
ment of the state college took complete 
charge of the work. Between the spray- 
ings and thru the summer he did prun- 
ing work in the orchards. 

At first the outfit was mounted on a 
spring wagon and drawn by one horse, 
but the wet weather made it advisable to 
change later on to a team and wagon. 

Three sprays were applied. ‘The first 
was put on when the blossoms showed 








inside diameter between 
staves at the upper edge 
of the top inside the 
hoop shall be ten and 
three-eighths inches; the inside diameter 
of the bottom shall be six and one-half 
inches; the inside length of the staves shall 
be nine and five-eighths inches; the inside 
top hoop shall be one-tenth of an inch 
thick and set with its 
upper edge even with 








the upper ends of the 
staves; each stave shall 
be not less than one- 
tenth of an inch thick 
and ten and one-eighth 
inches long; and the bot- 
tom piece shall be one- 
half of an inch thick.” 

Not much chance of 
“wobbling” with speci- 
fications like these, is 
there? 

Standardized contain- 
ers along the ideas ex- 








The deception is acomplished thro the use of a bottom of smaller size. 


legalized and all the others abolished. 

House Bill Number 12350, now before 
Congress, would make it illegal for a bas- 
ket manufacturer to make, sell, ship or 
import any basket or hamper not of the 
sizes specified. A similar law, covering 
Climax grape baskets, in 1916, has 
proved most beneficial to all concerned— 
the producer and shipper, no less than the 
consumer. The saving in manufacturing 
costs where equipment, labor and stock 
ean all be standardized on a few sizes 
rather than scattered over scores, is no 
small item in the year’s bill for fruit and 
vegetable containers. 

There seems to be a feeling on the part 
of consumers that the grower profits by 
short measures. It is even found 
that in certain sections producers oppose 
the idea of rvs wt ot containers, evi- 
dently feeling they gain by short measures 

Investigations by experts show, however, 
that this is seldom the case. The grower 
may gain on a few shipments but it is only 
a short time until his price is eut to cor- 
respond to the extent of the shortage. 
Where the retailer must break the pack- 
age open and sell by count or by small 
measures, he soon discovers the shortage 


these 





and demands a corresponding cut in price 


ressed above promote 
air dealing all or the 
line, and mark another progressive ste 

toward more efficient marketing.—O. 7a 


COOPERATIVE SPRAYING 
This year, as a result of spraying, six- 
teen small farm orchards in Benton coun- 





The apples on the floor represent the difference in contents of the 
standard sixteen-quart basket and the short container. 


pink, the second after the petals had 
dropped, and the third about ten days 
after the second. 

The cost of operating the machine, 
team, and wagon, and wages for one man 
was $12 per day. The cost of material 
was twenty-three cents per tree. The 
cost of applying it was fifty-one cents per 
tree. Allowing ten cents for interest and 
depreciation on the outfit, the complete 
cost was about eighty-four cents per tree. 
The farmers paid sixty-five cents and the 
farm bureau paid the remainder. It 
must be taken into consideration that the 
route was exceptionally long and the cost 
of applying the spray was thus increased. 

The orchards produced about one 
thousand five hundred bushels of fruit. 
The best of it sold from $2 to $3 per 
bushel, and each farmer had in addition a 
quantity sufficient for his own use. 

Next year there will be about one 
hundred twenty-five sprayed orchards in 
Benton county. They will be divided into 
a certain number of spray rings, with a 
power outfit for each ring. There will be 
eight or nine different rings. Each of 
these will have an experienced man in 
chare.—H. W. P. 














Twenty sizes of round etave baskets in general use today. 


The result is confusion, deception, fraud. 
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é The design on the floor 
2 is Congoleum Gold-Scai 
irt-Rug No.350.T he 929 
ft. size retails at $14.2 


“Isn't This Rug a Joy!” 


ae used to think this kitchen a good investment for it certainly 
dull, cheerless place; but since I’ve saves trouble in cleaning—but it costs 
had this lovely Congoleum Rug I only $14.25! 

a tually am finding excuses for stay- In a twinkling a damp mop wipes 
ing in the kitchen! away every sign of the morning’s 
: baking and kitchen work and re- 
stores the charming fresh color. 






*‘Wouldn’t Grandma have rev- 
eled in a rug like this! Gran’dad 
used to say you could eat off her 
kitchen floor! found to give complete satisfaction. 

jut this modern housewife keeps; , 4Vp feet $2.40 7%x 9 feet $11.85 
her floor just as spotless and immac- 3,6 feet 3.20 9 x 9. feet 14.25 
x 


The kitchen is only one of a dozen 
places where Congoleum has been 


ilate as her grandmother’s without 6x9 feet 9.75 9 10% feet 16.60 
vy back-breaking scrubbing or 9 x 12 feet $19.00 
weeping. She has something her Prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher 


tha those quote ‘ Canada prices avera 


randmother never dreamed of—a ‘her. All prices'subject to change without notice. 
sanitary, waterproof rug! 
\nd as to expense—if this Con- Congoleum Company 
eum Rug had cost as much as puapenpMaA SAN FRANCHCO  Uc~CAcO 
ther rugs, It would have been a MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS BOSTON MONTREAI 


Look for the Gold Seal 

You are always per- 
fectly safe if the rug 
you buy has the Gold- 
Seal Guarantee pasted 
on the face. The sales- 
man will tell you that 


G the words, “Satisfac- 
OLD Szat tion guaranteed or 


your money will be re- 
funded,” mean exactly 
what they say. 







Congoleum 
Gotd-Seal 
Art-Rug 
No. 346 
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Wear Them Once, 
You'll Wear Them Always 


EAR Sweet-Orr “999” Overalls once, 

and you’re bound to ask for them the 

next time you buy. And year after year, 
you may be sure of the dependable quality of 
Sweet-Orr Overalls. They never vary. 

Every pair is sold with the same famous Sweet- 
Orr guarantee, which for nearly half a century 
has protected buyers of Sweet-Orr work clothes 
—Your money back if they prove unsatisfactory. 

And whether you get Sweet-Orr Overalls, Shirts, 
Work Pants and Suits, Khakis, or Corduroys, 
you get this same dependability. Seams double- 
sewed to prevent ripping. Buttons securely 
fastened. Garments shaped and curved at seams, 
bib, fly, around waistline, under arms, etc., to 
give extra comfort for wearer. 

Let your next overalls be Sweet-Orr. Look for 
the Sweet-Orr label. If your regular store doesn’t 
carry them, write us. 


Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc., 15 Union Square, N. Y. C. 
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UNION MADE 


CLOTHES TO WORK IN; 








BLACKBERRIES 


FOR HOME USE 


By C. V. HOLSINGER 





OST of the cultivated varieties of 
blackberries have been developed 
in comparatively recent years. The 
wild berries are native to much of the 
territory from the Missouri river eastward. 
They are usually free from insect pests, 
but are subject to one serious plant dis- 
ease, the orange rust. Some of the very 
best of the cultivated varieties are quite 
susceptible to the ravages of the disease, 
hence the necessity for planting resistant 
varieties. 

Blackberries are easily cultivated and 
should be given a larger place in farmers’ 
gardens. Too often the plants after being 
started are allowed to shift for themselves. 
They do well ona well drained clay loam. 
They will not thrive on wet land. Com- 
mercial growers find that they do well on 
land which has recently been reduced from 
timber. Here the plants will have plenty 
of food available, for the humus that has 
formed from the decaying leaves and twigs 
furnish ideal conditions for luxuriant 
growth. Where this condition is nof avail- 
able, one can partially bring it about arti- 
ficially by working into the soil barnyard 
manure that contains a lot of straw or 
other coarse material. 

The plants of all true blackberries are 
formed by suckers or buds that put up 
from the roots. Few plants are formed 
the first year that the is started, but 
after this they multiply somewhat rapidly. 
Cutting or breaking of the roots in the 
spring of the year will cause them to send 
up a great many plants. 

The best plants to be had from the 
nurserymen are those that are grown from 
root cuttings. These are made by plow- 
ing up a row of vigorous canes, after which 
the roots are gathered and taken to the 
propagating house. The roots are then 
cut into sections three or four inches long 
and packed in sand or sawdust. In the 
spring, the sections are planted somewhat 
thickly in a row, and given culture during 
the summer. The plants thus grown will 
have a fine root system, which is sure to 
grow if given a chance. The ordinary 
sucker plant generally consists of a stem 
and a short section of root that may be 
only an inch or two in length. 

Because of their woody nature black- 
berries are easier to start than raspberries 
or strawberries. They should be set out 
early in the spring, before any growth has 
started. They need more room, too, than 
most of the other bush fruits. Rows of the 
more vigorous kinds should be from seven 
to eight feet apart. It is customary to 
let them form a hedge, so that plants 
can be spaced from thirty to thirty-six 
inches apart in the row. The plants 


should be given clean culture, especially 





during the first year. One can grow a row 
of corn or some other cultivated crop be- 
tween therows thefirstseason. Soon after 
lanting one cane or shoot will grow up 
rom the crown. When this reaches a 
height of fifteen or eighteen inches the 
growing point should be cut or pinched 
out. This will cause a number of laterals 
to grow out from the axles of the leaves. 
The canes from now on should be encour- 
aged to make a vigorous growth. With 
good cultural methods the young plants 
will make from one-fourth to one-third 
of a full crop of fruit one year after 
planting. 

The second year after planting cultural 
methods are the same as they were the 
first year excepting the new shoots should 
be “tipped” when twenty-four to thirty 
inches high. 

In pruning, one must use methods some- 
what different from that of black rasp- 
berries. If one does not cut back the wood 
of the lateral branches, the fruit will be 
undersized. On the other hand the later- 
als must not be cut back too much, for 
on most common varietes the first two or 
three buds are barren or leaf buds. Prac- 
tically all the rest of the buds on the 
branch will produce flowers. 

Several years ago a couple of acres of 
Snyder blackberries belonging to the 
writer were greatly sodieedl in yield by 
the severe pruning that was done by an 
inexperienced hand. This was brought 
about by the man who did the work being 
instructed to prune the blackberries quite 
severely. Not being familiar with the way 
the fruit buds were formed on black- 
berries, he thought the same system of 
pruning should be used that he had pre- 
viously used on black raspberries. The 
amount of wood that should be left will 
depend largely on the growth that the 
canes have made. Usually about one- 
third to one-half of the lateral branches 
should be saved. The largest and most 
luscious berries will be produced on those 
canes that have a great amount of foliage. 
Those that are lacking in this respect will 
produce undersized berries that in dry 
weather are quite liable to sunburn. 

In eastern Kansas and much of Missouri 
the Snyder is still one of the leading com- 
mercial sorts. The most that can be said 
in its favor is its hardiness and resistance 
to the ravages of the orange rust. When 
forced to make a vigorous growth and 
then allowed to become quite ripe before 
picking, it is a berry of fair quality. In 
the blackberry world it holds the same 
place that the Ben Davis does to the apple. 
Early Harvest is a berry that has a great 
many good points but is not always hardy 
as far north as Kansas City. The canes 
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and laterals are upright in growth and in 
other respects are unlike any of the other 
cultivated sorts. 

The size of the berry and the early ma- 
turing of the crop is brought about by 
vigorous pruning. The fruit on unpruned 
Early Harvest will not only be undersized, 
but will hang on several weeks after those 
that have been pruned heavily are gone. 
The Early Harvest, because of its small 
seeds, excellsas a pie berry and for canning 
purposes, though the flavor will not com- 
pare with many of the larger berried sorts. 
To grow it in southern Iowa, one must 
count on giving it winter protection. 

Among the better varieties of recent 
origin are Eldorado, Erie, Mercereau. 
These are large berried sorts that will 
seemingly withstand as much cold weather 
asany. The berries are quite large and of 
high quality, too. The berries do not grow 
out on spurs as prominently as do the 
Snyder, but the fruit is of much better 
quality and without the large seeds and 
hard cores. Unfortunately the Mercereau 
is quite subject to the orange rust. 

There are many other varieties of black- 
berries on the market. The hardy ones 
can be grown as far north as central Wis- 
consin. Generally speaking, this type of 
fruit can be grown northward until one 
reaches the natural habitat of the red 
raspberry. 


DWARF APPLES. AND PEARS 

Dwarf apples will produce fruit in two 
or three years after they are set out. 
When five or six years old many of them 
will produce about a bushel of fruit to a 
tree if they are cultivated and properly 








sprayed. Any variety of apple can be 
| grown as a dwarf by being worked on the 
| Paradise or Doucin stock. 

| Dwarf pear trees are grown on quince 
| roots and they are planted below the bud 
so the junction of the quince and pear is 
covered by about four inches of soil. The 
fruit is the same size as the pears grown 
on standard trees. And they bear fruit 
at an earlier age than standard pears. 

The dwarf trees are never recommended 
as a commercial proposition on the fruit 
farm but they are of value in the backyard 
of a town lot. Some of them are grown on 
farms as a sort of curiosity and they do 
produce enough fruit for home use to 
make them of value. All the fruit can 
be picked from the ground and the sight 
of a small orchard of dwarf apples is very 
attractive, both when the trees are in 
bloom and when the fruit is ready to 
harvest. 

Sometimes the dwarf pears are planted 
in rows in a backyard like a hedge. They 
do not require much room and produce 
a very fine quality of fruit where larger 
trees would in the way. Sometimes 
dwarf trees seem to do well on rather 
unpromising sites that would not be 
suitable for a commercial orchard.— 
R. G. K., Mich. 


CITRON FOR THE GARDEN 

A few plants of the citron should be 
grown in the farmer’s a. The fruits 
are very well adapted for use in preserv- 
ing and may be kept for some time under 
ordinary storage conditions. They are 
the shape and color of the striped water- 
melon and are about one-third as large. 

Culture of the citron is practically the 
samé as that for melons, except that the 
plant is somewhat hardier and less sub- 

t to attacks from diseases and insects. 
The seeds should be planted about June 
ist in thoroly-prepared, moist, rich soil. 
When plants have attained the height of 
several inches, they should be thinned to 
stand two or three in each hill. Sue- 
cessive cultivation is needed until pre- 
vented by growth of the vines. ie 

Fruits should be harvested before killing 
frosts of autumn. They may be placed in 
a cool, dry cellar until desired for pre- 
serving. The seeds may be secured from 
any reliable seed firm.—E. L. K., Kans. 
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ERICAN A SSOCLATION 
_Of NURSERYMEN 





DOES YOUR NURSERYMAN 


USE THIS MARK? 

HE “TRUSTWORTHY” 

trade-mark shown above, is 

used by the 400 members of 
the American Association of 
Nurserymen. 
These men have linked them- 
selves together to protect you! 
Membership in their Association 
is strictly limited to those firms 
whose methods and standards 
come up to the Association 
measure. 
Therefore the TRUSTWORTHY 
trade-mark gives you the Associ- 
ation’s assurance of satisfaction, 
back of your purchase. 
How the Association’s Vigilance 
Committee means your protec- 
tion, what the Association is, and 
where you can get TRUSTWOR- 
THY trees ond plantas is told in 
our free booklet—“Looking Both 
Ways Before You Buy Nursery 
Stock”’. 


American 
Association 


Nursérymen 


General Offices: PRINCETON, N. J. 


—_ — 
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Out Stumps 
_ Get richest, most productive land 
= ainto crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
a Three-year guaranty. Safe 
: and fast. Send post card 
for free book. Introduc- 
tory price offer now. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
28th St., 


Ditch Wet Land 
With this Simplex 


Cuts a mile of ditch a day, 
V-shaped, wide or narrow, toa 
depth of 4 feet. Builds terraces 
and levees, fills up old ditches 
and ffullies Sent you on 
TEN DAYS’ TRIAL 
Does the work of a hundred 
men. Lightest draft, all steel 
Reversible. 
Simplex Farm Ditcher Co., Inc 








Box 85, Owensboro, Kentucky 
fits in sugar cane, sweet 
potatoes, early vegetables, 

FARM LANDS hogs, pecans, oranges. $20 
ers who want to make real money 

LAMPTON REALTY CO., MOBILE, ALABAMA 

The door to CHEAP LAND 


S 0 UTH 7 nl N West of Mobile. Big pro- 
and $25 an acre to practical farm 
for tractor breaking) is still open in Saskatchewan 








ir rairte 

Will soon be closed there, same as in U.S. Where timber 

and prairie meet. Plenty rain. Wonderful soil, no stone, 

good markets, schools and neighbors. Easy terms. You ean 

«till get in by writing now to Scandinavian Canadian 

Land Co.. 613 Phoenix Bidg.. Minneapolis. Minn 
ARMS al! kinds and descriptions. New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, some fine stock and 


dairy farms with full equipment, stock and tools 

Borden's Farm Agency, 26 Cortlandt St., New York City 

WANTED: Man of good standing in his community to 

* take eudane fer trees, shrubs. roses, vines, 

balbs. old fashioned flowers High cemmissions 
“rin frite today 


ad =6week! No detive a or ollectin 
First NATIONAL NURSERIES. ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


Patronize Our Advertisers and Save Money 





Permanent 
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CONTROL OF SQUASH BUGS 

Squash bugs are hard shelled, dark 
brown insects that infest vine crops such 
as cucumbers, melons, and squash, and 
will quickly destroy plants thru sucking 
the life juices from the leaves. These bug: 
are very hardy and it is rather difficult 
to control them with any spray material 
now in use. The best way to get rid of the 
pests is to lay small boards between the 
rows of plants in the garden and early in 
the morning lift up these boards and 
capture and destroy the squash bugs hid- 
ing beneath them. If this is kept up for 
several days most of the bugs will be 
captured, altho it is best to keep up the 
practice frequently thruout the summer. 

The adult squash bugs will lay their 
eggs on and around the plants and the 
young will prove even more destructive 
than their parents. They may be killed 
in the same way as explained above and 
many may also be destroyed by the use 
of nicotine sulphate spray, using one tea- 
spoonful of forty percent nicotine sulphate 
to a gallon of soapy water. Since the 
insects gather on the under side of the 
leaves it will be necessary to turn over 
the plants so that the young squash bugs 
may be hit by this material in order to 
kill them. In the large field this practice 
would probably take considerable time, 
but in the small den where only a few 
plants are handled, spraying for the young 
squash bugs is efficient.—C. R. M., Ind. 


KOHLRABI FOR THE FARM 
GARDEN 


As a late fall crop, kohlrabi deserves a 
trial in the farmer’s garden. It is easily 
and quickly grown and if taken at the 
proper state of development or maturity 
is almost equal to cauliflower in flavor 
and palatability. 

Seeds of kohlrabi may be planted as 
late as July 15th in places from which 
early vegetables have been removed in 
the garden. They should be sown in 
shallow drills in well-prepared moist soil. 
When plants have attained sufficient size 
they should be thinned to stand eight or 
ten inches apart in the row. 

Thoro cultivation is needed to insure 
quick growth, which means a tender, 
crisp product. 

The enlarged stem forming above the 
ground is the part of the plant used. It is 
peeled and sliced and cooked as are 
turnips or cabbage. Or, if desired, it 
may be cooked and served with butter 
or white sauce as is cauliflower, which 
it closely resembles. 

Kohlrabi may be stored for winter use 
like carrots or turnips. If covered with 
moist sand to prevent wilting, the roots 
may be kept in the average farm cellar 
until late winter or early spring.— 
E. L. K., Kans. 


CUCUMBER BEETLES A PEST 

The striped and spotted cucumber 
beetles are, this year, causing quite a bit 
of damage in home gardens thru their 
attacks on melon, squash and cucumber 
vines. Not only do these insects feed on 


vines may be entirely destroyed, but they 
also carry from diseased fields to healthy 
patches the dreaded melon wilt. They lay 
their eggs in the ground near the plants 
and the larvae hatching from these eggs 
will feed upon the roots of the vine cro 
to such an extent that the plants will die. 
The best method of control for these 
pests is to keep them away alto- 
gether by mn. Me on the plants a 
mixture of half tobacco dust and _ half 
hydrated lime. The strong odor of this 
material tends to repel the beetles. Ar- 
senate of lead is often used as a spray, but 


altho this will kill the beetles after they 





the leaves to such an extent that the|’ 
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PELL LLORES TT 


With this 
Timer on 
YourFord- 


you’re free from most 
ignition troubles—hard 
starting. uneven pulling, 
rapid carbonizing, etc. 
The Milwaukee is the 
standard replacement timer for Ford cars 
and Fordson Tractors. It assures a hot, 
fat spark for each cylinder—maximum 
power and continuous service. Your 
dealer carries the Milwaukee—it sel!s 
for $2.25. 


Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BrushAssembly—made Over 500,000 
of fine bronze with tool- sold in 1919. 
steel roller, finished like (1,000,000 or 
a ball bearing. more in 1920.) 


MILWAUKEE 











AN UVIUDATAN DAU EUT TE ASAD AT 


Greater Convenience 


For |! You 


ph 


Ask Your Dealer. “The Guarantee Protects You"’ 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
New York Chicago 6t. Louis San Francisco 
Factories: Jersey City—8t. Louis—Ravenna, Ohio 


Mend Your Kitchénware & 
Toys, Wires and Do All 

Metal Repairing 
With 
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pr certain if bees are 
y m Primer 

“How” book 
lets postpaid for 50 cents. Ques- 
tions answered free. Catalog of 
*‘Beeware”’ standard for 46 years free. Box D 377 
G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown. Wisconsin. 


G._B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin. 
RICH HARDWOOD LAND IN MICHIGAN 





Grains, poultry, fruit, stock. Big yields. 10, 20, 40, 


80 acres. $15 to $35. Small down payment. Easy 
terms. Big booklet free. SWIGART LAND COMPANY, 
V-1259 FIRST NAT'L BK. BLDG., CHICAGO. ILL. 


WITH SOME MONEY 
ean Fst suitable lands to improve 
for either resale or farming. State 

acreage, kind of soil and financial help wanted. 

Railroad Farm Bureau, San Antonio, Texas 

IF you WANT tosellor excnange 


your property write me, 








JOHN J. BLACK, 97 St., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
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have eaten a certain amount, they may 
still have the chance to lay their eggs or 
te carry the wilt to your patch. Some 
growers are successful in keeping away 
these insects thru the use of wood ashes, 
lime, or road dust, sifted on the plants, 
but the safest measure is to use the tobacco 


dust and lime mixture recommended above | Z 


since this has proven successful in prac- 
tically all cases —C. R. M., Ind. 


STOP THE POTATO LICE 

This year the depredation of plant lice 
in our potato fields is likely to prove seri- 
ous unless efficient measures are taken for 
their control. Potato growers and home 
gardeners should keep a sharp eye on this 
crop to prevent these small green or pink 
soft-bodied insects from destroying the 
plants. 

Their presence is indicated by a rollin 
of the leaves, which in a short time will 
completely roll under, serving as a protec- 
tion for the lice. Soon the juice is sucked 
from the leaves, they turn brown and drop 


off. 

Plant lice multiply so rapidly that any 
control measures used must begin when 
the first insects appear. Thoro spray- 
ing with a nicotine sulphate solution, tak- 
ing care to cover completely both sides of 
the leaves, since the lice must be struck by 
the material to kill them, will prove an 
efficient control. 

The first application may not entirely 
get rid of these pests and it may be neces- 
sary to apply two or three sprays ten days 
apart before all are destroy Use the 
nicotine sulphate at the rate of one half 
pint to50 aie or one teaspoonful to each 

lion of water. It may be added to bor- 

eaux mixture and lead arsenate, such a 
combined spray controlling potato bugs, 
leaf hoppers, plant lice, and certain 
fungus diseases. 


SHALL WE SPRAY POTATOES? 

Continued from page 46 
may be attached by means of a 4 inch 
45 degrees street “L.’’ Such a connection 
makes it easy to spray the plants above 
and below. When spraying, it is best not 
to walk rapidly, but cover each vine 
thoroly. An eighth acre patch usually 
takes at least one 5 gallon tank of spray 
the first time and two tanks each of the 
four succeeding applications to do a thoro 
piece of work. 

For chewing insects like potato bugs 
the bordeaux can first be made up and the 
poison added. Poisoning the bugs when 
they are small will be much easier than 
waiting until they are grown. The use 
of 2 pounds of powdered lead arsenate to 
each 50 gallons of bordeaux will give good 
results. 

To control leaf-hoppers and plant lice 
one-half pint of nicotine sulphate can be 
added to each 50 gallons of spray material. 
This is at the rate of a teaspoonful to 
each gallon. Nicotine sulphate must strike 
lice and leaf-hoppers to kill them. Since 
they are on the under side of the leaves 
it is necessary to spray both sides to 
control them. 

Thoro spraying will save a large portion 
of the loss from bugs and tip burn and 
often give a profit which otherwise would 
not occur.—F. C. G., Ind. 


PARSLEY WITHOUT TROUBLE 

A bit of parsley makes a fine garnish 
for a dish on the table and it is surprising 
how easily it may be grown. We have an 
arbor just off our kitchen porch. In the 
rich soil underthearboroneofthe boys tried 
an experimental bed of parsley, and it 
seemed like the cool moist soil was just 
what it needed. We gave it no particular 
care, just kept it clean, and we have had 
parsley from this bed ever since, planting 
it every year. Since the first winter, we 
have transplanted some of the best plants 
to flats which we keep in a warm cellar 
room by the window, and thus have this 


delightful garnish all winter. 
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“It’s All in the Valve’’ 





It’s no trick at all to pump up a tire with the Rose 


a Tire Pump. A woman can do it easily! 
© a girl of 12 can do it without getting tired! 


Yes, even 


With 


the Rose you can fill a tire with fewer strokes and less effort 


than with any other pump made. 


are doing it now. 





The “why” of easy pumping lies 
in the Rose patent valve. It’s a 
REAL VALVE, not a mere washer 
on the piston. The air goes 
through the valve, not around 
the washer. Compression begins 
the instant the piston starts down. 
No air is lost; every ounce of 
energy counts. 


The Rose has no breakable cast 
iron parts---it is made of steel 
and will last indefinitely. The 
barrel is 18-gauge and WILL 
NOT JAM OR DENT. Neither 


AT ALL DEALER 


Two million motorists 


TIRE 
PUMP 


will it rust, as it is finished in 
baked enamel. The hose is the 
best that money will buy. The 
handle is put on so it can’t come 
off, come loose or turn around. 


The Rose packs in the kit in 
small space, for the hose runs 
along the barrel and the stirrup 
also folds alongside. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
Rose Pump and it’s valve. You 
will see at a glance why it is 


100% efficient. 


TWO SIZES 
$3 and $3.50 





Guaranteed For Five Years 





FRANK ROSE MFG. CO., Hastings, Nebraska 





HZEZE is an Ensilage Catter that is made in sizes to match 


your present power, from 4H. P. 
is equipped with the genuine 
It is a low-speed, light-running, very econom- 


engine or tractor--or steam engine. It 
Rockwood Fibre Pulley. 
ical cutter that will stay on the job season after season--always cutting clean! This 


ROSS ENSILAGE CUTTER 


hes Ball-Bearing End Thrust and Extra Knife 


and ting of corn 


up--kerosene or gasoline 


justment which forces the knives 


right up against the cutter bar--and holds them ¢ h “chewing,” 
beating of is impossible. Every piece is ciced och eee eee 


natural juices stay in the corn, where they 

Now ts the time to find out all about Ross Flywheel and Cylinder T 
Write today for name of nearest dealer, and descri li 
best cutter built--in time for this a 


you want ¢. 


Machines. 
ct at once--if 


The E. W. Ross Co. spiiiitts'sino 


Distributing Houses in 21 Leading Shipping Points in U.S.A. 
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TRAINING TOMATO VINES 
HE tomato is a warm weather crop, 
but by care and attention there is 
hardly a farm between the Gulf and 

the Canadian border that. will not mature 
some fruit. It will take about one hundred 
days to mature fruit from seed. In order 
to make the season of production extend 
over as long a season as possible, the plants 
should be started under glass. To grow 
large, strong plants, suitable for outdoor 
planting, the seed should be started sixty 
to seventy-five days before planting in the 
garden. It does not pay as a rule to trans- 
plant to the open ground until the season 
is pretty well advanced, for the plants will 
not make any growth to speak of during 
cold, clammy weather. 

There are few plants that will withstand 
as much rough treatment as will the to- 
mato, but to secure early maturingfruits, it 
will pay to use care in transplanting. Pot 
grown plants will mature fruits earlier 
than will plants that are not planted with 
a ball of earth. Market gardeners plant 
them quite extensively in this way, but 
use the early maturing varieties. 

To secure the maximum yield of 
good tomatoes, one should plan to 
train them to a trellis or support 
them in some way to keep the vines 
and fruit off the ground. One can 
space the plants much closer in the 
row than can be done if the vines 
are allowed to sprawl in the usual 
way. The fruit will ripen some- 
what earlier on the trellis than they 
will when lying on the ground. On 
the other hand, if quantity is 
wanted and quality is not of much 
importance, one should allow the 
vines to grow without hindrance. 

It has been the custom for tomato 
growers in many sections of the 
south to train to stakes or grow on a 
trellis. Thelattermethodhasproved 
to be the most satisfactory when 
tomatoes are to be grown for home 
use. It takes a little time to estab- 
lish the trellis but it iseasy to han- 
die them afterward. In putting up 
a trellis, good, substantial end posts 
are placed in position and light posts 
are set sixteen to eighteen feet apart 
in the row; two by two white pine 
stakes will do. Two number four- 
teen wires are then attached to the 
stakes, one at the topaboutfourfeet 
high and theotheratthe ground line. 

The plants are spaced about eighteen 
inches apart and set so that the stem is 
close to the wire. For vine supports, 
ordinary binding twine will serve the pur- 
pose. The end of the twine is first at- 
tached to the top wire, then drawn under 
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the lower wire at the point where the plant 
is located and then back to the top wire. 
The points where the twine is attached at 
the top are spread from twelve to fifteen 
inches apart. 

As soon as the plants commence to 
grow the main stem is simply twisted 
around the twine. No tying of the stems 
is required, for with the elongation of the 
stem from time to time the stem is simply 
given a twist around the twine. With 
this method only one branch or lateral as 
as well as the main stem of the plant is 
saved. This is trained up the other leg 
of the twine. From this time on, all other 
branches which start into growth from 
the axles of the leaves, should be removed. 
Two rows four feet apart and forty feet 
long produced more than fifteen bushels 
of fruit last season. 

Some of the advantages of 
training are due to the fact 
that none of the fruits rest on 
the ground; they are therefore 
free from ground stains. The 
larvae of certain insects that 
work into the stem end when 
the plants are allowed to 
sprawl do not injure nearly as 
high a percentage of fruit. 
One will find;too, thatthe seed 
cavities of the fruit will be 
filledoutmuch betterthan when 
they are otherwise grown on 
quite fertile soil. A great 
many people like to grow the 
»onderosa type of tomatoes. 
Vhen trained to stakes or trel- 
lises, one ean readily see those that are 
deformed and can remove: them while 
still small. 

Last season many growers were troubled 
with blossom end rot. This disease seldom 
causes much trouble excepting when there 
is insufficient moisture. People who live 
in the dry belt will find that it will pay to 
copiously water the plants if a su ply of 
water is available. Ene can greatly help 
to conserve the moisture by covering the 
ground with straw taken from an old stack 
bottom. The surplus straw that was used 
to mulch the strawberries can be placed 
around the plants. Straw is particularly 
valuable to put around the plants that are 
not trained to stakes or trellises. One 
should put the straw in place before the 
vines fall over, If the mulch is liberally 








eS ee 
A good way of training tomato vines on frames. 
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mer or fall will not, as a rule, be quite so 
large as those that develop early in the 
season, but they will be firm and solid. 
When frost comes, those that are trained 
to the trellis will naturally suffer more 
than those that are on the ground, for the 
heat of the soil cannot prevent those that 
are suspended from becoming frosted. 
However, if one will take the trouble to 
release those vines that are on the trellis 
and lay two rows together on the ground 
until all danger of frost is over, the season 
of ripening can sometimes be prolonged 
as much as three or four weeks. Of course 
there will develop green fruits and these 
may be picked off and laid away to ripen, 
but they are not nearly as good as those 
that ripen on the vine. For this reason 
it pays to cover a few of the best vines on 








frosty nights with canvas or other cover- 


ings. 

if only a few tomatoes are to be grown, 
it will probably pay most folks to buy 
their plants rather than attempt to grow 
them at home, unless one has a hotbed. 
One cannot always be sure that he will 
secure the desired variety if he depends 
on the stores for his supply of plants. One 
can start plants in the house about the 
first of March, by planting the seed in a 
shallow box or “flat.” When the noe 
are three or four inches high they should 
be transplanted to a cold frame. When 
started in the house, plants will be | 
and should therefore be planted sumentns 
deeply so that not much but the top will 
be out of the ground. 

For home use one should start the 
seed in a box or flat and keep 
in a warm, sunny window until the 








applied it will keep down all foreign 
growth and will insure clean, solid fruit. 
When trained to stakes or a trellis, the 
season of ripening can be greatly prolonged 
as measured by those that are allowed to 
sprawl, The fruits that form late in sum- 


plants are two or three inches high. 
—C. V. H. 


TO PREVENT CROSS 
POLLINATION 

Being limited in space on which 
to plant sweet corn and popcorn, 
because of the fact that the pollen 
from the two crops mixes at blos- 
som time, we proceeded as follows: 

Our popcorn was planted on a 
narrow strip at one edge of our truck 
patch. A space of afewrowswasleft 
vacant,andoursweet corn was plant- 
ed a short distance beyond that. 

In the space left vacant between 
the two strips of corn, we ran a few 
lister-furrows. In these furrows 
we dropped sunflower seeds, two in 
a hill, about three feet apart. 

The sunflowers were tended just 
the same as the two strips of corn, 
and as the foliage on them is very 
rank and dense, very little pollen 
from the corn worked thru, so that 
the two crops were practically pure. 
The sweetcorn was suitable for 
roasting ears, canning and drying. 
The popcorn served for popping. 
Without the sunflower barrier be- 
tween the two growths, a mongrel 
crop on each strip would have been the 
result, neither being fit for any special 
purpose.—M. C., Mo. 















“Horse Sense” 


q 


Twelve years ago gasoline sold for 
6 cents a gallon. A Traffic makes 
gasoline money gv farther. 


wae 


In 1896 there were only 4 automo- 
biles in the United States—now 
there are 7,000,000. 


ee 


Motor-driven vehicles intheUnited 
States represent in the form ot 
energy 150,000,000 horse-power, 
against 45,000,000 in steam, water 
and stationary gas engines com- 
bined. It is estimated that there 
is only 15,000,000 horse-power 
available from all the horses in the 
United States. 


wr 


Edison made the burning of can- 
dies for lighting an expensive 
luxury—tTraffic Trucks have made 
hauling with teams unprofitable. 





The Traffic will save 50° of what 
it costs to haul with teams. 


t 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 
4,000-1b. capacity truck in the 
world. Built of standardized 


units. 


Traffic Truck 
Specifications: 
Red Seal Continental 3% x 5 
motor; Covert transmission; 
multiple disc clutch; Bosch mag- 
neto; Carter carburetor; 4-piece 
cast shell, cellular type radiator; | 
drop forged front axle with Tim- 
ken roller bearings; Russel rear 
axle, internal gear, roller bearings; 
semi-ellipticfrontand rear springs; 
6-inch U-channel frame; 
Standard Fisk tires, 34 x 3% 
front, 34 x 5 rear; 133-inch 
wheelbase; 122-inch length of | 
frame behind driver’s seat; oil | 
cup lubricating system; chassis | 
painted, striped and varnished; 
driver’s lazy-back seatand cushion 
regular equipment. Pneumatic 
cord tire equipment at extra cost. 


chassis $1495 factory 


or 


Traffic Truck chassis equipped 
with cab, hoist, steel dump body 
(painted and varnished), no extras 
required. $1990 complete, at 


factory. 
er 


Notice to Dealers: 


It is Traffic policy to make direct 
connections in every city, town 
and village in the United States 
and Canada. 

The demand for Traffics has made 
it necessary to quadruple the pro- 
duction this year. 
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Many dealers are getting in line 
aow for future Traffic franchises 


You have no time to lose. 


MIC 





chassis 


Pre Pe Used on thousands 


of Farms and Ranches 


factory 


Traffic Trucks haul full capacity loads in the fields as well as on 
roads. The Traffic’s 4,000-lb. capacity, its great strength, its 
powerful pull and general design are especially fitted for the 
farmer’s and rancher’s hauling. 


The Traffic cuts in half the cost of hauling with teams. It will 
take a team 9 hours to haul a 4,000-lb. load 42 miles, whether 
hogs, grain, vegetables or any other product of the farm. A 
Traffic Truck does it in 3 hours for 90 cents’ worth of gasoline, 
saving you 6 hours out of the 9 on the road. You can make three 
trips with a Traffic while a team is making one. 


The convenience, the saving of time, the economy of the Traffic 
in reducing hauling costs, and the increasing of profits for their 
owners, has forced the Traffic factory to again double its output. 


The present factory capacity of a truck every 7 minutes falls 
short in supplying the demand, which is evidence that farmers 
who are still hauling with teams are learning more and more 
about the Traffic, the lowest priced 4,000-lb. capacity truck 
in the world, 


The units listed in the Traffic’s specifications are the accepted 
standards by leaders in constructing automotive machinery, in- 
suring you 100 per cent in a motor truck. 


The Traffic saves you hundreds of dollars in first cost and main- 
tenance cost, and it’s as easy to operate as a passenger car. 
Bodies are built at the factory to equip the Traffic to carry all 
farm loads. 


Write for Catalog Today 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-1b. capacity trucks in the world 
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eee Grown on soil once occupied 
THINNING THE PEACHES ; . iat a 1 9 by stumps 





Many peach trees will bear so heavily 
that thinning is necessery or cull fruit 
will result and the trees will be devitalized. 
Even after the June drop, enough fruit 
will be left to break down the branches 
when it ripens. Trees that are expected 
to produce fruit annually must not be 
allowed to overbear. | 

When the green peaches are about the | 
size of walnuts, the branches should be | 
thinned of fruit by hand. From four to 
eight inches apart is the usual distance 
depending largely upon the variety and 
number of green peaches on the branch. 
The Elberta develops a large peach and 


eeds more 8 th e of the smalle , : 
> + guia aaa : TUMPS and rocks rob you of good money. And the longer 


varieties. 
Peaches that are thinned do not rub | they lie in your fields the greater is your loss. Thousands 


= —_ —— Ly _ renlight ~ | of wise farmers are now getting a fine profit from soil formerly 
a better chance to color the fruit and give| Occupied by stumps and rocks. They simply blasted these 
it the blush which influences market value. | “squatters” out of the ground with 
It is better to produce 2 bushels of | 

peaches on a tree which are worth $3 per 
bushel than 4 bushels of culls worth not 
more than $1 per bushel and during:seme 
seasons, unsalable at any price. The cost 
of harvesting the large fruit: is less, thie 
cost of packing is reduced} and’ fewer 
packagemare required to shiput to — 
Growers w r peach rith- 

aor 1 bt naff & a ‘ited the a Why not: follow tlie example of these up-to-date agriculturists? Our instruc- 
does not pay,as only fine quality: fruit tions ere so. clear that a farm hand can follow them. And Aetna Explosives can 

; , ially be handiéd with safety. 




























brings profitable prices, especially whem} : ‘ _ . 
the adeal is surichabie oad must be | Aetna Explosives also help you to get bigger and quicker crops through subsoil 
placed in the hands of the ultimate con-| blasting and tree tillage. They dig ditches, drain swamps, straighten winding 
sumer soon after leaving the orchard. | gtreams, fell trees, dig post holes, etc. Adozen men couldn’t do in a month what 
The labor of thinning a peach orchard | asmal! quantity of Aetna Explosives will do for you in afew hoursat trifling cost. 
is rather expensive Ant experienced Our FREE BOOKS on Stump-blasting, Rock-blasting, Ditch-digging and 
thinners are hard to find. When working fee a ne eS ee ee pep yh ety te ae 
in a peach orchard thinning the trees, I ond enall tat wok we, hee bn : as 
always liked to work on the same tree wats ger es k ’ a 
with another man. While going thru the if your Dealer can’t supply Aetna don’t take a substitute; write us direct. P 
orchard each man would have a side of AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY. Incorporated 
the tree and work around until their Department 27 165 atin tt New York 
ladders met. Then they would move BRANCHES ¥» 
on to the next tree. This furnished the - , : 4 Loui 
worker a little company and made the Siemingbe, Als. Sena Ee colin, Ho. ’ | San a hg S Kem, Bee, 
ten hours of labor a little more enjoyable. | . Duluth, Minn. Norristown, Roanoke, Va. 
Constantly picking green peaches from a} 
tree day after day 1s monotonous work. rey es ee iba oct Sane 
If the laborer is engaged all alone in re | lel VY kK ? 
thinning trees for several weeks or a e “a It ee LOes . e worn: 














month he has a job that is not attractive. 
It is much more monotonous than work- 
ing with a team, as good horses are not | 
bad company. 
Never thin peaches until after the June e 

drop as this is nature’s way of helping the ] p d Oh oO Far 

tree to reduce its burden. The crowding of m rove I ms | 
the fruit and the curculio help to loosen 

many of the little green peaches. This For Sale 


often worries the imexperienced grower 








but it saves much time in thinning. , P ‘ea : : 
Pruning helps to reduce the cost of thin- HE Miami Conservancy District, which is a 
ning by quickly removing some of the new political subdivision of the State of Ohio, offers 
wood which would bear fruit. Peaches several hundred of the best farms in thestateforre-sale 
are borne on the wood produced during the ? 
previous year and if some of that wood is This surplus acreage includes farms that range from ten 
cut back the fruiting area is reduced and acres to any size you might desire, located right in the 
it helps to prevent the tree from over- f 4 a - A 
bearing —R. G. K., Mich. heart of Ohio—the fertile corn raising Miami Valley. 
EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES Each farm is under cultivation and is a big profit- 
At the present time quite a little paying, prosperous business. Some of these farms 


interest is being shown by the public in raise corn year after year with no artificial fertilizer 
the so-called everbearing raspberries. So or crop rotation. 


far none of those that have been intro- ¥ P seid 4 : . 
duced in the middle west are of much This farm land is all within a thirty mile radius of 


oo . least for their everbearing Dayton, with easy access to quick, profitable markets 
qualities. The St. Regis, one of the first di i 

of this type, was introduced several years Oy Fa, SRNR TED ar ree 

ago and extravagant claims were then For booklets giving complete infor- 

made concerning it. This variety does mation address “Farm Divisior.’’. 


have a tendency toward fall bearing, but 


at no time has the writer known of it to THE MIAMI CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 


produce more than a very small percent 











of a crop at that time of year. DAYTON, OHIO 
Several years ago the writer secured a 
few hundred plants of this variety for | 











, rnp Be Hat Rigel cen = —————— ee 
trial The cane ~ made a good growth and Successtul Farming advertisements may be relied on. They point the way to square deals 





fruit that ripened at the time other 
varieties did was poor in quality and had 
quite a tendency to crumble. The fruit 
was not attractive in color and would not 
compare with the better varieties of the 
well-known red sorts. 

The fruit that ripened in late summer 
and early fall formed large bunches or 
clusters on the ends of canes of the year’s 
growth. The fruit did not extend up and 
down on the cane as it does at the usual 
time of ripening in early summer, and 
only a small . of the canes would 
produce any fruit 

One ean partially increase the late fruit- 
ing of the canes by mowing off in spring 
all the growth of the preceding year. This 
method will mean that the main crop of 
fruit must be sacrificed. There is no 
advantage other than the novelty of hav- 
ing fruit out of season. Some of the plant 
growers of the eastern states have intro- 
duced some new varieties of everbearing 
raspberries of which great things in the 
way of fall production are claimed. It is 
possible that in time everbearing sorts 
will be introduced that are equal in fall 
fruit. production to that of everbearing 
strawberries, but until then it will be 
better to stick to the common, well-known 
varieties.—C. V. H. 


FIRST AID TO SICK SOILS 

Continued from page 12 
can be equipped with trucks or skids, 
according to the amount of moving, if any, 
that will be done. For moving from 
one farm to another the trucks are un- 
doubtedly preferable but if the grinding 
is all to be done at one quarry the skids 
are probably more satisfactory. The 
elevator attachment is a labor saver and 
its use will be found advantageous unless 
the pulverizer is so located that wagons 
or distributors can be driven under it 
for loading. 

The capacity of these machines depends 
upon the size and make, varying from ten 
tons per day with the smaller ones to 
fifty or even one hundred tons per day 
with the larger sizes. An outfit with a 
daily capacity of twenty-five to thirty- 
five tons of ground limestone will meet 
the requirements under most conditions. 
Except in the case of the larger machines, 
the average sized farm tractor will furnish 
an abundance of power to operate the 
combined crusher and pulverizer. 

In some states there are a great many 
of such farm pulverizers in use. At Solon, 
in Johnson county, Iowa, six of the local 
farmers have coope rated in the purchase of 
a portable limestone pulverizer. This 
particular machine has a capacity of thirty 
tons of ground limestone per day and can 
be run with an engine having twelve to 
fifteen horsepower at the belt. The cost 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


146. \_ 
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O you know what “£xiie” means when it comes 
to selecting a starting battery for your car? 


It means you are getting a specialized product backed up by 
over a generation of specialized experience. It means you are 
getting the best that the largest maker of storage batteries in 
the world can produce. It means you are getting the starting 
battery—right in every detail—construction, performance, 
durability. 


“Exide” Service is nation-wide. It can meet every need of 
every user of every make of starting battery. There is an 
“Exide” Service Station near you. Address will be sent on 
request. 

Don't forget that there is an “Exide” Battery 

especially made for your House Lighting Plant 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Detroit Rochester 


Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co.,Ltd, Toronto and Montreal 








of such a machine was slightly under $10 
for each of the six cooperators. It is 
estimated that the cost of operating, in- 
cluding labor, power, depreci: ution, ete., 

will not exceed $1 or $1.25 per ton of rock 
ground. In another place, where a large 
crusher is to be used for making rock 
for hard surfaced roads, several farmers 
expect to utilize the finely powdered stone 
which is left as a by-product of the 
process. 

The great need for lime on so much of 
the soil makes it extremely desirable to 
utilize the local lime rock and especially 
when a considerable saving of money and 
labor can be effected by so doing. There 
seems to be great possibilities in the 
practice of producing limestone on the 
farm and the development of this practice 
will undoubtedly follow as the need and 
value of ground limestone become more 
generally and more thoroly appreciated. 


Buttermilk is a cooling and healthful 
drink for warm climates, and everywhere 
for warm weather. 


If the majority want anything, they can 
get it—in America. 





LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 





Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 
one Reduction 
A un OTTAWA ENGINE 
Look 
tow ee ai 


ar “> Prices 
Low Prices >| 3° profitecr. 
F om This Wes Bone eereneee gine af any price 
reduced 7 















any price 
daily, I m Es ae my Big Bpecial 
mad a by cuttingmy mhantfacturing cost, Baier’. Pri 
igo t in America selling exclonively direct to Geo. © 
Big Fosters To You. the user, and giving the very hi vali ine. 
Use Cheap Fuel Tere '* pe io mscez- Easy T or cash if youdesire. A whole 
er voll, gatreli | liable man. Makewca ay, We my terme ew 
, Fa 5 wy =o bam Sue zoe you geet Yon cao alford e be'whnogt an 
no! more price. 
90 Day Trial ¥<°, You the Ottawa 2 | Seca After To To you men who read this good 
. Prove its Faliebitiee money-earing offer, t be ey 


See Rabiy | surance) 
Geo. E. Long, Pres., OTTAWA MFG. CO. 514g, Ota ane. 


Auctioneers’ School of Experience | - 
. ae vamstans ST., DAVENPORT, IOWA ee —_ 
eac all branches. You learn at home,. Students 
now selling in 32 states. Write today. ao fons open, Prombion testitute, aang y A a 
Patronize them 


Patronize our advertisers and save money.| We guarantee our edvertinere. 
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NOW HAVE BANK ACCOUNT OF MY OWN 

nelosed find picture of myself and hogs that I 
raised in the year of 1918 through your loan. In 
1919 I bought me a calf but have sold it and failed 
to get a pr ture, 


PARENT SAYS SON WILL “TAKE MORE 
INTEREST” 


“I am returning my son's note and contract 
filled out. Make the check payable to himself, as 
he is buying his hens and eggs from several different 
parties. He is using very good jud;;ment in buy- 
ing and I would like to have you ‘nake him the 
loan as he will take more interest in making good 
than if I gaye him a start."—A. J. Mack., Dakota 
county, Minn 


YOU ARE DOING A SPLENDID THING 

“I am a boy of fifteen years of age and live on a 
one hundred sixty acre farm. I go to school, am 
in the freshman class and have five miles to go. I 
am sending you a picture of myself and my sheep 

















I bought with the | I received from you. I! 
tl , ar a g spiendid thing by helping 
boys irls wit! ir loans.—Raymond Philip 
j nson, Douglas county, Il 

SEND YOUR SUGGESTIONS 

lub editor would like to hear from boys and 
gir l over the intry on how we can make the 

page more interesting to boys and girls. Let 

is know what you would like to have on this page. 
Write to Club Editor of Successful Farming, E. 
N. Hopkins 


WHY WE LEAVE THE FARM 
A Wisconsin boy gives his views below 
on ““‘Why boys and girls leave the farm.” 
The letter published is based on this boy’s 
own experience and he expresses the thots 
nd feelings of many other boys and girls 
on the farm who are craving ownership, a 
personal interest. and socialioed neighbor- 
hood. More attractive home surroundings, 
too, are the things that will encourage 
them to remain on the farm. 
The letter from the Wisconsin boy, 
received April 15th, is as follows: 
urm for several reasons 
an be traced tu the 


“Boys and girls leave the f 
nd most of thes 
parents 


reasons ¢ 


“One reason is the appearance and condition of 


the especially the homestead. Neatness and 
sttractiveness will not only help to keep the boys 
and girls at home it will also give the parents a 
reputat n ior being skilled in home management. 
A fa r who has neatness and attractiveness in 
and al he home, appreciates it himself and he 
is 1 genera ind along some well known 
pop highway or good road By this I mean that 
} 1 is | ted along e well-kept, well- 
wn and well-driven highway It leads to more 
leaning up in the neighborhood. It also leads to 
ore children staying on the farm because it gives 


in keeping up the farm 


Rights Ignored 


hem more pleas 


Another reason why they leave is because their 
rights are ignored The boys and girls aren't the 
ly ones who profit by the Boys’ and Girls’ Club 

2 community. The parents benefit also, because 

he re making better citizens, better men and 
w 1 are bettering themselves when they 
t childr in a If some parents 
ned these questions their ~~ & - they 


BOYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DEPT, 


Ownership for Boys and Girls 


probably would let their children have some ani- 
mal of their own and let them have some respon- 
sibility they could become better men and 
women. A boy who is deprived of his rights, not 
being allowed to have any animals of his own and 
always kept tight, is not the boy that will stay on 
the farm. The boys who remain on the farms are 
given at least two evenings out of the week to them- 
selves and they aren't the ones who are kept tight 
either. 

“If all the boys on the farms between the ages 
of ten and twenty were to strike I believe it would 
be as tremendous a blow as the World War 
» boys are naturally restless and want to 
work themselves up and if they are kept tight and 
deprived of their rights they cannot do this do 
not know as much of girls, but the boys I know 
have their own plans for the future and the place at 
which they cannot carry them out is where they do 
not want to stay. 

Boys Want Companionship 

“Another reason is because their parents do not 
let them have companionship. This is another 
thing a boy wants and is very anxious to obtain. 
Incessant loneliness and no companions make 
Willie a thoughtful boy. In such a place he thinks 
out all things whether good or evil and if he is kept 
away from all pleasures of life he naturally 
chooses the evil course when he gets away from 
home. The parents cannot expect any better of 
him. He thinks he has lived in such a place long 
enough if he has lived there sixteen years, espe- 
cially if he gets a taste of the outside world. he 
boys are such that they want to know the ‘why 
and ‘wherefore’ of things. , : 

“Last of all a good reason for his departure is 
because of the mg A great many parents ob- 
a to their children meeting with other children 

cause of some little specks of dirt that remain on 
the carpet, but the boys would gladly beat the car- 
pet until it is spick and span if this were the only 
reason. The parents who do not object to this are 
the ones who make the boys better men in the fu- 
ture. A boy is quick to notice when he is not 
wanted at a place and generallly heeds it also 

Boys Want A Real Home 

“Your boy wantsapal,somebody to whom he can 
tell all his troubles and the many other things that 
come his way. A boy generally associates with 
persons who are in the same situatior as he is. I 
say, give your boy a home that he enjoys, a home 
of which he feels proud, a home in which his fellows 
and companions can be entertained and go strong 
on the boys’ and girls’ clubs Ve can easily see 
that all these things are in some way related to the 
parents.” 

It is possible today to have conditions 
on the farm and in the farm home just as 
pleasant as the average city or town home, 
and all of these reasonable privileges ap- 
peal to the farm children as well as they 
do to those in the town and city. It isnow 
possible to have the home lighting plant, 
water system, farm power, labor saving 
devices, attractive home jy ards, good 
roads, better schools, club work and all 
the things boys and girls crave and should 
have. The automohile has brought boys 
and girls of the rural communities in closer 
touch with conditions in the cities and, 
because farm conditions on many farms 
are still what they used to be, many boys 
and girls are leaving. Today it is possible 
for boys and girls to enjoy club work, 
ownership, more attractive home sur- 
roundings and social advantages. We 
now have in most counties county agents, 
club leaders, teachers and others who are 
ready to help and encourage the young 
folks. Many farms have these advantages 
and opportunities and most parents are 
glad to give their boys and girls and fam- 
ilies just as fine a home and advantages as 
are enjoyed by the women and children 
of the city. 

In order that boys and girls may own 
something and have a personal interest in 
the farm, Successful Farming will be glad 
to make loans for the purchase of stock 
and seed. Fill out coupon below and send 


in today for our loan plan. 


80 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 


I want to join your loan club and purchase 
(State whether a pig, calf, sheep, poultry or crop.) 


Please send me application blank and details, 
also enrollment badge free 


ne 
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HOW TO GET RID OF GOPHERS 


The troublesome gopher is an animal well- 
known to every farmer and gardener and its depre- 
dations are familiar to all. It is estimated that 
gophers damage the alfalfa crop to the extent of 
$3,000,000.00 annually. The damage to root-crops 
is also great, in fact, all grain, hay, vegetable, and 
garden crops are damaged to the extent of many 
millions annually and how to get rid of gophers 
most effectively is the question. 

The Kansas experiment station has proven that 
potsoning is a more effective method than that o/ 
trapping. Many kinds of poison have been tried 
out by the Kansas Experiment Station with vary- 
ing success, but the one that seems to be most 
practical and at the same time has a high percen- 
tage of efficiency is poisoned oats. 

This bait is manufactured at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College Experiment Statiorl under the 
direction of the Zoology department. 

Farmers, planters, and others are being supplied 
with this poison at cost. Gophers will take the bait 
in the spring and fall more readily than at any 
other time but it is well to apply the poison as long 
as there are any gophers left. 

The trap may be necessary to catch a few wise 
old male gophers but they can usually be killed by 
using cient bait. 

Bait can be obtained for the following prices. 
2 qts. 50 cents, 4 qts. 90 cents, 8 qts. $1.60, 16 qts. 
$3.25, 32 qts. $6.20, and orders for more than 32 
quarts at 20 cents per quart. 1 quart will make 
about 50 or 60 baits. Address order to Frederick 
L. Hinshaw, Zoology Dept., Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kans., and send remit- 
tance with the order. There is a bounty in most 
every county and state and with poison and traps 
boys may earn a good many dimes a liars dnre 
ing a season and help rid farms of the gopher pest. 


OUR TRAPPING CONTEST 

_ Winners in the trapping contest will be anounced 
in the July issue, Club page. The contest closes 
June first and as soon as the stories are judged the 
winners will be announced. A more extensive trap- 
ping contest will start October first, more liberal 
prizes will be offered and complete instructions on 
trapping will be given from month to month. Cet 
ready to enter the contest October first. Send 
your suggestion. 


DOING WONDERS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
m am sending you a picture of myself and heifer 
ealf 
“T am sixteen and think that the farm is the o7 
place where the boy or girl really enjoy life. 





| 














“My calf is two years old this May and will = 
be a cow. I call her May and she is very gentle 
“I borrowed the money from you two years ago 
and sure think you are doing wonders for the girls 
and boys of America."’"—Inez Moore, Cass county, 
Minn. 
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MY CREED 
I believe in the United States of America. 
My opportunity and hope depend upon 
future. 

I believe her stability and progress rest upon 
the industry and thrift of her people 
Therefore, I will work hard and live simply. 

I will spend less than I earn 

I will use my earnings with care. 

I will save consistently 

I will invest thoughtfully. 

To increase the financial strength of my cor 
try and myself I will buy Government securities 
I will hold above barter the obligations my coun- 
try thus incurs. 

I will do these things to insure the greatness oi 
America’s future. 


ner 
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HE Moline Universal Tractor makes 

possible a real system of Power Farm- 

ing instead of tractor plus horse farm- 
ing. It does not reverse the old-estab- 
lished order of farming. It does not add 
expense—but cuts it. 


It places the power of nine big horses 
where the horses stood. It is operated 
in the same manner as horses—from the 
seat of the implement. And it does all 
the field work that horses do, including 
cultivation of row crops, 


It adds more power and speed to an old 
principle. And if this principle isn’t 
correct, then farming has always been 
done backward, and you would be oper- 
ating your implements from the horse’s 
back instead of from the seat of the im- 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


plement. Saddles instead of seats would 
have been in general use. 


This is the reason for the great success 
of the Moline Tractor. It is built on 
the correct principle. One man with 
one tractor does all field work from 
plowing to harvest. 


Moline Power Farmers are increasing 
production and decreasing the cost of 
production. 


The Moline System of Power Farming 
offers a particularly helpful solution of 
the farm labor problem. 


You will find the Moline Universal 
Tractor a sure, safe, satisfactory and 
highly profitable investment. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Branches at Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Baltimore, Los Angeles, 
.. Sioux 


Stockton, Cal., Spokane, Portland, Salt Lake Cit 


ver, Kansas City, aha, Minneapolis, Minot, N. 


Falls, S. D., Des Moines, Bloomington, IIl., ad mew atn Ny Columbus, Ohio, Jackson, Mich., Memphis, Tena. 
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Education for 





URING the next few months many farm boys will be 

called upon to settle for themselves the question of 

securing further education before starting in with the 
life-time oceupation of farming. While a number of farm boys 
who have finished the course in the home school have come out 
with a determination to go thru college, many more are on the 
verge of settling down to farming without making an attempt 
to get more schooling. 

Before taking up farming as a life long occupation, every boy 
should avail himself of every possible opportunity to get a 
thoro education, a preparation to be of greatest service pos- 
sible to his family and to his community. Later, he will ap- 
preciate more fully than now, the value of an education, altho 
it may have been secured under the most extreme difficulties. 

According to Professor Warren, one of the leading authorities 
on farm management, the completion of a high school course 
by the hom bey is 
equivalent to an 
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Birdseye view of the Minnesota agricultural college campus from the rear. 


OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 











the Farm Boy 


of his brothers followed his example and did equally as well, 
two and four years later, respectively. 

But the total value of an education does not end with the 
added dollars which it brings to its possessor on the farm. Better 
methods of improving home and farm life, ability to cooperate 
with other farmers of the community, to lead in movements 
for the uplift of the neighborhood, and a broader outlook on 
life as a whole are some of the immeasurable benefits received 
thru a college education, carrying with it its many associations. 
Recently, I talked with two young men whom I had influenced, 
previously, to enter their state agricultural college. On ques- 
tioning these men as to what value they placed on their college 
education, one remarked, “I count it the best investment of 
money and time that I could have made,” and the other, “It 
so helped me to find myself, in connection with my farm and 
community life, that I shall not attempt to limit its value.” 

The inability to complete a four-years 
college course need not discourage the 

















































investment of $6,000 
in five percent bonds. 
At best, the high 
school education 
should not cost 
more than $4,000 
at the present time. 
While no data are 
available as to the 
exact value of a four- 
year college course to 
the farmer, the 
following figures 
taken from Bulletin 
295 of the New York 
state college of agri- 
culture, prove con- 
clusively that educa- 








tion, while secured 

under what may 
: P xtre ly Budding and grafting at the South 

Seem an extremery Dakota agricultural college 


high cost, is a profit- 
able investment for 
the average farmer. Figures given are the av- 
erages drawn from a survey of an agricultural 


county of southern New York state. 
Amount of No. of Average Labor 
Education Farmers. Income 
Attended Grade School ines odaeeaentens $308 
Attended High School OP . 622 


Above High#School........ 

A difference of approximately $500 per year will 
be noted in grade keel and the “above high school’ 
educated farmer. Presuming that the average active 
farm life covers a period of twenty-five years, we find that the 
farmer with the “‘above high school’”’ training has a chance of 
making $12,500 more than his neighbor who dropped out of 
school in the grades. It should be kept in mind that the figures 
given above do not ¢ enify that education above high ‘school 
means the completion ofafour-yearcollege course. Nor, do they 
signify that attendance in the grades means a completion of 
eighth grade work. 

It is hardly conceivable to believe that a college education 
for the farm boy, who goes to college with the idea of fitting 
himself as best he can to return to the farm, need cost half of 
$12,500. The writer is well-acquainted with one progressive 
farmer who worked his way thru the agricultural college of his 
home state on $600. He was able to supplement his meager 
sum of $600, three hundred of which was borrowed while in 
college, thru work on the college experimental farm and as 
a waiter in the college dormitory, sufficiently to meet all his 
expenditures. Valuing his time at $600 per year, a fair estimate 
as wages or as labor income for 1910-1914, we find that his 
college education, worth $2,500, was secured at a cost of $3,000. 
May we consider this a paying investment? At any rate, two 



























youth who has not had the advantage of an 
accredited high school. No one having a 
desire to continue his education need offer 
an ma nen pe so doing. Each state 
agricultural co is now equi to serve 
the dightivapedin ta well it e twelfth- 
grade, graduate. Courses have been ar- 
ranged for those who have not been able 
to complete the work of the accredited high 
school. All work in such courses have been 
arranged to meet the need of the boy who 
plans to return to the farm. Usually, such 
courses may be completed in two 
years’ time. In many of the 
colleges, the work taken in 
these courses, may be sub- 
stituted as entrance credits 
for the regular four-year 
college work. 
Moreover, the figures 
offered need not dis- 
courage the average 
farmer who may at 
times be inclined to 
feel that he has 
missed a golden op- 
portunity, in so far 
as his education is con- 
cerned. All agricul- 
tural colleges are now 
offering short courses of 
interest and benefit to the 
average farmer. It is quite 
true that such courses can 
never replace fully a four-year 
college or high school course. 
Yet, the inspiration and the u 
lift which they bring to the 
farmer thru his coming in con- 
tact with the ideas of the college and experiment station 
workers, as well as of progressive fellow farmers, is unques- 
tionably worthwhile. ; 
In view of the facts presented, no farm boy, nor farm boy’s 
father, need be satisfied with his education attained thus far, 
no matter what that may be. In the words of President Butter- 
field, in his “Chapters on Rural Progress,” “A whole loaf is 
better than a half loaf of bread and a half loaf is better than 
a slice, but a slice is better than no bread at all.” ‘Thus, we may 
conclude that an education for the farm boy is worthwhile. 
In view of this conclusion, may we suggest that the farm boy 
who is now on the verge of settling down to his chosen profes- 
sion put forth his best effort to fit himself to be of the utmost 
possible service to his family, to his community and, inciden- 
tallv, to the nation, at large?—L. K., Kans. 





A class in veterinary 
medicine at Ames. 
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How soon does your engine begin to knock 


After 500 miles? Or after 5,000 miles? 


HEN your automobile, 

WV truck or tractor is new—or 
when the carbon has just 

been removed and the valves ex- 


pertly ground—the engine has 
real pulling power. 


How soon will the knocks begin 
to develop? Will the engine be 
badly carbonized after 500 miles? 
Will you have to shift gears for 

_the hills which you should take 


so easily? 


Excess carbon causes most 
knocks. And excess carbon is 
caused by two things: Improper 
lubrication and too rich a gaso- 
line mixture. 


Keep down the carbon deposits 


Ordinary oil breaks down under 
the terrific heat of the engine— 
200° to 1000° F. Sediment forms. 
The oil is thinned out. It passes the 
pistons, fouls the valves and spark 
plugs, and carbons the piston 
heads. Pistons are often badly 
scored and must be replaced. 


To meet this growing difh- 


mk A culty engineers experimented 
~ for years. Finally they dis- 


, covered the famous Faulkner 
: Process, used exclusively 
for the production of 


Veedol. 


Veedol resists heat. It 
reduces sediment by 86%. 
The sediment test, illus- 
trated by the two bottles 


below, shows clearly the su- 
periority of Veedol. The small 
amount of sediment means a 
heavy, durable oil film and almost 
no carbon. 


Veedol Special Heavy is recom- 
mended by many Fordson Tractor 
and International Harvester Com- 
pany dealers. 


Make this simple test with 
your car or tractor 


Drain oil from crankcase, wash 
out the kerosene, then fill up with 


Veedol. 


Make a test run. The engine 
will have new pickup and power, 
and a lower consumption of oil 
and gasoline. 

If the engine should now car- 
bonize quickly it means that new 
piston rings are needed 


Buy Veedol today 


Leading dealers have Veedol 
in stock. Ask for it today. 
Every Veedol dealer has a chart 
which shows the 
proper grade of Vee- 
dol for your car. 


The new 100-page 
Veedol book will save 
you many dollars and 
help you keep your car 
running at minimum 
cost. Send 1 0c for acopy. 


TIDE WATER OIL 


Sales Corporation 
1570 Bowling Green Blidg., 
New York City 
Branches and distr re in all 





Ordinary Oil Veedol 


after use after use 


principal cities of the United Sediment formed after 500 
States and Canada miles of running. 
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HOW THE WOOL POOLS HELP 


New Agricultural Organizations and Wool Markets 


By L. L. HELLER 


) establish desirable market connections for consigned 

wools is not always an easy matter, as those in charge of 

selling these pools discovered last year. Tobe sure, many 
of the farm wools concentrated last summer were not consigned, 
but sold locally, and this method of disposal has some ad- 
vantages, tho it must be admitted they are generally outweighed 
by the disadvantages. If the clips are carefully graded and the 
different grades sold on their merits, there is an educational 
feature in the local auction not to be despised by the attending 
flockmasters. 

However, local grading is more difficult and consequently 
The light, equipment, and other local ware- 
house facilities leave much to be desired. Good graders are 
hard to get at the time the growers want them. In fact they 
are never plentiful, and the big wool houses hire their mainstay 
graders the year 
around, so they will 
have them when 
they need them. 
When the house’s 
grading is all done, 
the good graders 
may be put out to 
“take up” or buy 
wool or do some 


more expensive. 


such business for 
the company. If a rhe wool clip is harvested in thre« 
mliable grader is 


available, the cost of doing the work locally will be at least a 
cent a pound more than when it is done on the market, for the 
grader must have his traveling expenses and be paid for the 
extra time he consumes going from place to place. 

As Lb rule . the be st of graders must occasionally be supervised 
or they will “lose their eye’ and their grades will run uneven. 
Selling the wool before it is graded, but according to grade is 
unsatisfactory, because the buyer grades it afterwards. He 
can shade his grade one way or the other enough to beat the 
growers out of several cents a pound. For instance, there is no 
hard and fast line between grades, the finer fleeces of quarter 
blood shading off imperceptably into the low edge of three 
eighths blood and so on. A fleece midway between typical 
three-eighths and one-fourth blood quality 1s known as a line 
fleece. Three-cighths blood wool may be worth ten cents a 
grease pound more than quarter blood. The buyer wants to 
get the wool as cheaply as possible, hence, you may be sure the 
line fleeces will fall on the low side. You can’t prove the fleeces 
in question are not one-fourth blood; there is no cut and dried 
way of measuring quality. When he is selling the wool it is 
another story. 

Another thing! Farm, as well as territory wools of the same 
grade, frequently vary several cents a pound in value, because 
of difference in character and shrinkage. A common illustra- 
tion of this is the so-called washed, unmerchantable and un- 
washed delaine wools of Ohio. Few of these wools are washed, 
the difference being one of natural shrinkage only. Where 
only small concentrations are made, as in county pools of one 
or two ear-loads, distinct lines of the same grade based on varia- 
tions in value, due to the aforementioned causes cannot be 
profitably made, for buyers will not be interested in a little dab 
of light shrinking three-eighths blood and another of heavy 





months but its use is spread out « 


a pound is wasting his talents in taking up wool at local auction 
sales. He should be in Boston or London where that faculty 
would bring him thousands of dollars a season, while here it 
could earn him but a few paltry sous at most. 

A county agent in Mississippi smoked out a gang of penny, if 
not hair splitting, bidders by having his representatives raise 
the bid several cents a pound at a time. The buyers gave 
themselves away by likewise taking the jump and finally out- 
bidding the local man. 

One middlewestern state sold its pools, gathered thrufarmers’ 
organizations, outright to a local buyer and the price received 
was reported to be fully twelve cents a pound below that re- 
ceived for similar wools by adjoining states that consigned. 

The educational feature of local sales can be approached, if 
not equalled, by sample grades on continual display in the 
county agent’s of- 
fice, and occasional 
sheep and _ wool 
days thruout the 
year, to which au- 
thorities on these 
subjects are called 
to speak on their 
subjects. 

Among the dif- 
ficulties exper- 
ienced in putting 
the Iowa and 
Illinois pools thru to a successful conclusion, was to make 
the flock owner appreciate the difference between a quoted 
market and the sale of an unlimited quantity of wool at the 
stated prices. Many of the farmers saw no reason why their 
wool could not all be sold upon arrival, at current quotations. 
“What's the use of quotations if they don’t mean that is what 
you can get for the wool?’ impatiently, they demanded. 

There is no place in America where wool can be put up for 
sale today and sold for its market value. Numerous attempts 
at wool auction sales such as are held in London and Liverpool, 
have met with dismal failure. Back in 1898 certain interests in 
New York City started such sales, but taking the trade away 
from Boston became more of an issue than the successful 
merchandising of wool and it all ended in a squabble. Phil- 
adelphia interests tried out another auction the current year, 
but approximately eighty-five percent of the wools were un- 
sold at the first sale, so it could hardly be termed a success. The 
government auctions have been planned to operate only until 
the wools held are disposed of, and there has been some talk 
of abandoning them for private sale. 

The American wool clip of about 300,000,000 pounds changes 
hands by private treaty. Certain price levels or quotations are 
seouiaiael and are the basis for transactions. However, these 
quotations are not entirely reliable for the private sales permit 
buyers or sellers to shade the information they give market 
reporters to suit their own ends and the actual price paid may 
be higher or lower, depending upon conditions. If the holder 
of the wools is especially anxious to sell, the buyer crawfishes 
away, for he figures that the holder has orders to sell, or that 
paper covering the wools is maturing and cannot be renewed. 
The buyer immediately is on the lookout for a bargain. Fore- 
ing the sale by the holder may mean a price concession of 


ver the whole year 





shrinking wool of several cents a 

this grade. Super- und, which may 

division hurts the »e reflected in a 

sale of American serious break in the 
market. 


wool as shown by 
the attempted Aus- 
tralian classing Ww 


the west, conse- 
quently, the con- 
centrations should 


be of such size as 
to make separation 
according to money 
value as well as 
grade possible and 
yet not make the 








The grower does 
not often stop to 
think that our wool 
clip is, for the most 
part, harvested in 
three months, but 
that its use is 
spread out over 
the entire year. 
The mills do not 
buy their annual 








tonnage of each line 
of a grade too 
small. A discourag- 
ing feature of local auctions, east and west, has been how all 
the bids cluster around the top one, which is abnormally low, 
the extreme variation often not amounting to more than a 
fraction of a cent a pound. The best judges of wool often vary 
more than a penny a pound upon their estimate of values. 
When buyer and seller get that close together on the big 
markets it is largely a matter of trading ability whether the 
cent goes on or off. This being the case, it would seem that 
anyone who canslicethe “financial no-man’s-land” of pending 
wool sales, the margin of uncertainty, to one-eighth of a cent 


It's of no use to raise superior stock unless you devote equally as much thought to marketing 


supply at shearing 
time, but prefer to 
purchase only afew 
months wool in advance of their needs. Unscrupulous houses 
have, upon a rising market, clouded the issue by selling con- 
signed wools to themselves, as a speculative venture, and made 
returns a week after arrival. A sale of uniform wool in the 
original bag is possible tho not probable in such short time. 
If the wool must be graded before being sold it is nearly im- 
possible for lines of grades large enough’ to interest buyers 
to be built up. Two seasons ago under government supervision 
returns were made in some cases by local houses a week or 
ten days after the wool was shipped, (Continued on page 82 
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It Is The Market That 
Pays Farm Dividends 


a curiosity to the farmer. He did 

not produce more than his com- 
munity could use, for there was no de- 
mand for his surplus. Goods were 
produced and bartered locally; there 
was no distinct market. 


The chasm between the dirt-floored log 
cabin in the stumpmarred corn a 
a the electric- << 
lighted farm home 
of today with its ma- 
chine-farmed acres 
was bridged by Dis- 
tribution—transpor- 
tation plus business 
organization. Rail- 
roads plus such food- 
preparing and food- 
marketing concerns 
as Armour and Com- 
pany, have made 
possible the selling of 
atremendous surplus 
from every farmcom- 
munity. 

Cash Market Means 
Prosperity 
Ready cash paid the 
farmer means tiled 
bathrooms, automo- 
bilesand labor-saving 
machinery for the 
farm and prosperity 
for the manufactur- 


ing city. 


[: log cabin days, money was almost 





The modern farmer studies food distribution, 
for he knows that the value of his land and 
tem which 
consumer 
wiftly, evenly, in best condition aa at the 
ion possible cost. Armour and Company is 
helpin rovide exactly that kind of a sys 
tem “, food. distribution. We are ever striv- I" 
ing to improve our efficiency and provide 


That il tt | 


its products delivers upon a 
se ares and delivers foods to the 


a better market for your products. 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
















is good for you and good for us—since 
it increases the volume of our business. 


The organization of Armour and Com- 
any, in spite of the complexity and 
freadth of our work, is the great reason 
for our ability to provide you a perpet- 
ual cash market. Through it, Armour 
standard quality and dependable service 
have won a permanent pathway to the 
American dinner table for the foods we 
prepare and sell. Through this same 
organization, our complex equip- 
ment of packing and canning plants, 
refrigerator cars, cold storage plants 
and refrigerated branch houses, op- 
erate as an organized unit, with 
greater efficiency each year. 


Armour and Company seek com- 
plete understanding and mutual co- 
operation with the American farmer. 
If this can be achieved, the transition 
» | ~ of the last half century, from dirt- 
Ke “. floored log cabin to present-day, 
modern farm residences will be 
Y (fe but the beginning of the new 
Oy prosperity to 
My f) \ 
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THE HORSE SITUATION 

After studying the present horse situa- 
tion there are bué*few farmers who will 
not agree that thisspring’s colt crop will 
be greatly decreased when compared to 
that of previous years. 

It used to be common practice for every | 
farmer to breed each of his work mares 
and produce almost as many colts each 
year. During the last several years this 
practice has so rapidly lost popularity 
that this year will see fewer colts foaled 


SUCCESSFUL PARMING 





than have been foaled for a good many 
years. 

The chief reason given for this situa- 
tion that cannot be raised to 
maturity and sold at a profit. There are 
others who believe that the horse market 





is colts 
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Hitting the Low Spots 








in the future is not going to be of a very 


encouraging nature, that the truck and 
tractor will cut short the demand for 
horses. 

Last summer the average horse was 


comparatively cheap, but good horses sold 
at a good figure. Last fall when the usual 
array of farm sales started, horses sold at 





a low figure; but as the winter months 
progressed prices paid for horses soared 
in most sections to such an extent that the | 
average horse was selling at a good price. 
Horses are naturally somewhat higher in 
the spring than fall, but we should not 
let this pass as thoroly analyzing the 
situation. 

During the winter months a score of 
horse buyers, mainly from eastern states, 
invaded Iowa and at a good price took 
the best horses they could find to put 
on the streets of the big eastern cities. 
They were not satisfied with the common 
horse, but wanted the best horse the farm- | 
ers of that state could produce, and they | 
were willing to pay a long price for such 
animals | 

We want good horses,” was the com-| 
ment of one these buyers. “We have | 
contracts for five hundred horses to go on 
the streets of Pittsburgh and New York. 
The demand for good, sound, big boned | 
horses isincreasingevery day.” Incidental-| 
ly he remarked, “In twoorthreeyearswe | 
are going to see the biggest demand for | 
good horses that we have seen in years 
I’m surprised to travel for days without 
The farmers in 


ol 


seeing any young colts. 

my opinion had better get busy, for in 
the main we look to the cornbelt to 
produce the kind of horse we are after.” 


One farmer led an eighteen hundred 
pound five year old gelding up to this 
buyer. The horse was a good, toppy fel- 
lots of bone, well muscled, and with 
The buyer looked the 
and said, “I'll give 


low, 
good feet and le 28. 

animal over thoroly 
you $300 for him.” The owner was so 
surprised he asked a repetition of the 
offer. The horse was of average breeding, 
but well cared for and needless to say, 
he was sold. 

This farmer will not raise a single colt 
this year, altho he owns six good mares. 
As the buyer handed him the check he 
remarked, ‘I guess I'll breed all my mares 
this year.” 

Demand 
increasing 





for this class of animal, is 
all over the country and we 
can anticipate that there will always be 
a demand for heavy drafters at a price | 
profitable to the producer For this reason | 


the raising of heavy drafters should re-| 
ceive every encouragement W ayne | 
Dinsmore, Secretary of The Horse As-| 
sociation of America says, ° The best 


thing a farmer can do this spring is to} 
breed his mares.”’ | 













Whether bad roads are encountered only once in a 
while, or are a normal condition met every day, your 
motor truck should be able to ignore them completely. 


One of the chief virtues of Patriot Motor Trucks is their ability to “hit 
the Jow spots” as serenely and undisturbed as though the miles of mud 
holes were smooth surfaced pavement. 


Built for Farm Loads and Country Roads 


Patriot Motor Trucks are equally indifferent to conditions of road, 
load and weather. They do their work willingly and well, whether 
running on paved highway or through sloughs of stiff, clinging mud. 
Designed for rough work, built for bad roads, Patriot Motor Trucks 
everywhere are making unusual records for extraordinary perform- 
ance in farm service. 


Glad to send you the new Patriot Catalog. Write for it. 


Hebb Motors Co., Manufacturers 
1406 P Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
3000 to 5000 Pounds 5000 to 7500 Pounds 
Capacity Capacity 


Revere Modes 
2500 to 2500 Pounds 
Capacity 
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AT’S what users say of the Fuller & Johnson Farm 

Pump Engine —its remarkable pumping ability and 

rformance under every possible condition have made i¢ 
us. The way that the 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


Farm Pump Engine 

has solved the water problem on the farmis wonderful. It 
makes Say — - a -— t en t 
eup resh cool water for re any 
pm wind and weather conditions. Comes complete 

and can be put {nto gervice in a few minutes. 

Send for Catalog No. 17-A, It's free. 

Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co, 

Established 1840 Builders of Farm Engines 
60 Seal Street Street Madison, Wisconsin 


FITS ANY PUMP AND MAHES IT HUMP 

































































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“Save the colts” should be another 
slogan, and we should always bear in 
mind that we cannot produce “good 
horses” with poor feed, care, and manage- 
ment.—M. W. E., lowa. 


SHORT FED STEERS A SPECIALTY 

A. A. Peterson of Ida county, Iowa, 
makes a specialty of handling short fed 
steers for the market. This system has 

ywn in favor among other cattle men 
aie the past year use of the un- 
certainty of the market The bulk of 
feeders have gotten away from the prac- 
tice of feeding six to nine months or even 
longer, because of the high cost of produc- 
tion and the chances of the market chang- 
ing so decidedly during the feeding beam | 
Instead, these feeders handle their cattle 
in such a manner that they can be cashed 
upon short notice to eliminate the chances 
of severe losses due to sharp downward, 
fluctuations. 

Mr. Peterson makes it a point to buy 
feeding cattle averaging 1,000 to 1,100 
pounds. Thelast lot w ich he fed, averaged 
1,076 pounds when bought. Upon arrival 
at the farm they were immediately started 
on feed and one hundred and twenty days 
later they were returned to market averag- 
in ,357 pounds. 

ey were fed a ration of shelled corn, 
ane and clover hay. They were given 
all the feed they wanted, right from the 
start and made good gains. A self-feeder 
was used. The feeder had a capacity of 
fifty-five to sixty bushels of shelled corn. 
To this amount two sacks of oilmeal were 
added. It is figured that on an average 
the cattle ate oheut a half —e of corn 
daily, and all the hay the 
the short peri which they 
were on feed he pushed them to get 
weight in a hurry so the cattle could be 
returned to marked before the usual rush. 
In this manner he avoided glutted markets 
and lower prices. This is one of the ad- 
vantages of feeding stock a short time. 
The man who can get the best finish on 
his steers in a short period is the most 
likely to have the largest profits on the 
venture.—J. M. C., Ill. 


ICING THE HOG CAR 

Losses of hogs during the hot spells have 
been large at times. Some shippers have 
found it difficult to get water enroute as 
often as they would like, and to eliminate 
as much danger of mortality as possible 
they go to the expense of icing the cars 
and have found it practical. 

It has been found a great help in ship- 
ping hogs during the warm months of the 
year. There was a time when such prac- 
tice was looked upon as a fad, but judging 
from the number of men who now ice their 
cars before shipping, the practice is more 
general than many suppose. 

A common method of icing hog 
cars is to place a cake of ice in each end 
of the car. Generally a large sized cake is 
used. This melts and keeps the floor 
wet and cools the hogs. 

Recently a hog shipper stated that he 
was sending hogs to a serum plant and 
it was imperative that they arrive in 
good shape. His method was to place 
three to six hundred pounds of ice, 
in the car. The ice is broken into chunks, 
scattered on the floor and then covered 
with sand. So well did this method work, 
that he found ice in the cars at the end of 
thirty to thirty-six hours. 

Another system was the placing of ice 
in sacks and suspending them from os 
ceiling of the car. The melting ice drippe 
water on the hogs and the floor, an cs 
swaying of the train scattered the water 
over the entire car. This was quite 
effective in keeping down the heat and 
making the hogs comforable.—J. M. C., 
Ill. 


Get-rich-quick schemes usually make 
no one rich but the man that puts one over 
and gets rid of it. 
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Horse Sense about Roofing— 


OOFING that won’t last isn’t worth putting on. For it takes 

just as much time to lay a ‘“‘roof-peddler’s bargain”’ as it does to 
lay the best roofing your money can buy. And the cost of labor is a 
big item these days. 


wi 
tl 





The only way to get your money’s worth is to use roofings that are 
sure to give you long service. That’s horse sense, isn’t it? 


You can’t go wrong if you use Barrett Everlastic Roofings. They are 
made of high-grade waterproofing materials and have back of them 
sixty years of manufacturing experience. 


They sell at a low price, and you have your choice of four styles de- 
scribed below—suitable for all kinds of steep-roofed buildings. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-One) 
Made of high-grade thoroughly waterproofed felt 


and surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful natural 
slate colors, either red or green. Laid in strips of 
four shingles i in one at far less cost in labor and 
time than for wooden shin -y" Give you a roof of 
artistic beauty worthy of the finest buildings, and 
one that resists fire and he be, Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 
Made of the same durable slate-surfaced (red or 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard among “rubber” roofings. 
Famous for its durability Riade of high-grade 
waterproofing materials, it defies wind and weather 
and insures dry, comfortable buildings under all 
weather conditions. It is easy to lay; no skilled 
labor required. Nails and cement in centre of roll. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with genuine 
crushed slate in two natural shades, red or green. 


Needs no painting. Handsome enough for a home, green) material as Everlastic Multi-Shingles but 
economical enoug 1 for a barn or garage. Com- cut into individual shingles, 8x1!2%4 inches. Lai 
bines real protection against fire with beauty. like wooden shingles but cost per year of 


Nails and cement with each roll. service. Need no painting. 


Write nearest office for free booklets descriptive of the style you prefer. 





oy Yok pe a ra Ser Bostee . 
t. is evelan 7 - incinnati ittsbu 
Detroit ew Orleans The Z Company Birmingham a ity 
Minneapolis Dallas \* “aa Nashville racuse 
ttle eoria Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City Bangor ashington 
Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N.S 






These buildings covered with 
Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS FOR PROTEIN 


Wisconsin Tests Give Milk Products High Value For Hog Feeding 


feeds and the evident tendency toward reduction in the 
price which farmers will receive for their dairy products, 
it becomes especially important to put forth every effort to 
secure the greatest returns from them. As the market price 
for dairy products decreases, it becomes all the more neces- 
sary to learn their nutritive value as compared with other 
available feeds. With this idea in mind, the Wisconsin agri- 
cultural college during the past year, has given considerable 
attention to determining the best ways of utilizing dairy by- 
products, skimmilk, buttermilk and whey, and to compare 
them with other protein-rich feeds such as tankage, linseed meal 
and wheat middlings. In addition to these experiments on the 
use of dairy products, tests have also been carried on to find 
the value of barley as compared with corn for both swine and 
beef cattle 
Skimmilk and buttermilk are rich in protein and high in 
mineral matter, especially in lime and phosphoric acid which 
are the chief minerals in making up the bone skeleton. Growing 
pigs need a ration rich in protein, lime and phosphoric acid, so 
dairy by-products are ideal as a supplement to grain for this 
kind of stock. It is now generally known among scientific 
feeders however, that not only is a good amount of protein 
needed, but also that the protein must be of the right kind or 
quality. It seems that protein is made up of several “building 
stones’ which the chemists call amino acids, just like a house 
is made up of joists, shingles, nails, rafters, laths, etc. Animals 
can make in their bodies only a single one of these amino acids 
from other compounds in their feeds and all of them are neces- 
sary to manufacture lean meat and other parts of their bodies. 
The grains do not contain 
enough of some of these amino 
acids and supply more than 


Ui DER the present conditions of high prices in all kinds of 


the tankage pigs. The feed values for all feeds used in these 
experiments were as follows: Shelled corn, $1.39 per bushel; 
whole barley, $1.38 per bushel; ground barley, $1.43 per 
bushel; tankage, $115 per ton; wheat middlings, $52.50 per 
ton; linseed meal, $81.50 per ton. These are the average farm 
— for corn and barley and the retail prices for purchased 
eeds. Skimmilk was valued per hundred pounds at half the 
price of shelled corn per bushel, and whey at thirty cents per 
one hundred pounds. . 

Only a small amount of skimmilk was needed to balance the 
barley which is richer in protein than corn. This is shown 
by the fact that the average ration of these pigs, which made 
excellent gains was 7.6 pounds barley and only 6.6 pounds of 
skimmilk. At these weights, pigs needed on the average less 
than one pound of skimmilk for each pound of barley to balance 
their ration. As compared with tankage, the skimmilk was 
actually worth 77.6 cents per hundred pounds instead of the 
allotted 69.5 cents. In later trial with younger pigs, skimmilk 
fed with barley was worth eighty-eight cents per hundred 
pounds as compared with the results from the other lots fed 
barley and tankage. 

Another lot using about the same weight pigs were fed on 
shelled corn instead of barley and in this trial, skimmilk was 
worth sixty-seven cents per hundred pounds. Previous ex- 
periments carried on five years before in which one lot of pigs 
was hand-fed shelled corn and skimmilk, and several lots fed 
shelled corn and tankage, show that skimmilk as compared 
with the best tankage lot had the unusually high value of 
$1.45 per hundred pounds with feeds at present prices. From 
the results of these trials, those in charge concluded that in 
comparing skimmilk with 
tankage, one hundred pounds 
of skimmilk was worth fully’ 
half as much as a bushel of 





are needed of others, so that 
making meat out of corn pro- | 
tein alone is a good deal the 
same principle as trying to 
build a house out of only 


Ration 


= 
Crushed Barley 
Cottonseed Meal 


Linseed Meal 


Corn Silage 


Lot IL 
Cracked Corn 
Cottonseed Meal 
for 10 days 
Linseed Meal 


corn when only enough milk 
is given to balance the ration. 
Greater amounts than this may 
be economically fed if an 


for 10 days. 


Corn Silage 











shingles. Milk and buttermilk Mixed Hay | Mixed Hay abundance is available on the 
are rich in the very amino oon - _ farm, but the extra over what 
acids which are not plentiful Average age....... 10-15 months 10-15 months the pigs really need to balance 
in the grains, which is one of Number days on feed | 112 days | 112 days their ration will be worth only 
the chief reasons why they are Scene weight of octane =-s pounds = : —> about half as much or less. 
“e : ’ *.3" - verage trial weight. . SS pounc 884.3 pou . 
so valuable in addition ~ — Total gain vestesgece.{ 1013. pounds | 1012°3 pounds After the pigs are fed enough 
or other grains for ee ang Average gain per. animal... 202.6 pounds 202.5 pounds protein to alance their ration, 
growing pigs. It is a well- wey on ET 1.81 pounds 1.81 pounds they use the excess merely to 
: ines 2.2 otal Fee onsum J 
known fact that whe n skim- Crushed barley............ | 4460 pounds ; acid nines make fat. . ‘ 
milk or buttermilk is used as a Cracked corn........ pet, pe eumeas | 4688.4 pounds The amount of skimmilk 
supplement to corn or other Cottonseed meal for first which will be necessary to bal- 
. f rowing fattening 10 days a 17 pounds | 17 pounds : shen shelled 
grains for £ G save Linseed meal............ 887 pounds 887 pounds ance a ration when she e 
pigs, usually the gains = be Corn rilage aah | 8540 pounds | 8540 pounds corn and barley are fed, will 
8 y larger than even where Mixed hay seuaven 875 pounds 875 pounds i 
sae ne = tein-rich feed Dolly Feed Per Animal =| egy = re ne =o 
suc ak extra Pr . , . | t Crushed barley. vice ‘ 8 pounds eS ee of t ol Igs. alle the oo 8 
as tankage or linseed meal 18 Cracxed corn Es ewe so wee 8.4 pounds grow Older, smailer proportions 
used to balance the ration. Cottosseed meal for Sst Pare Sidi of protein are needed. The 
; Very few ——~- seldom Bineued ment 1:60 poands | 1.60 pounds — — gy trials 
feed their pigs such a poor Corn silage 5.2 pounds | 15.2 pounds show that the ouowing 
inefficient ration as grain alone ene = izes anode 1.6 pounds | 1.6 pounds amounts of skimmilk are suf- 
when they are out on pasture, Crushed barley “ _— i. ome 440.3 pounds | see ~woceeee fieient to balance corn when 
but many of them are ques- Cracked corn en ye ; 463.1 pounds pigs are not on pasture: Pigs 
tioning as to whether the feed- Cottonseed meal for first up to fifty pounds from four 
ing of skimmilk or a commer- Linseed meal 89.3 pounds 89.4 pounds to six pounds of skimmilk lor 
cial protein substitute would Corn silage S843 pounds 843.6 pounds each pound of corn given, 
be more practicable. Mixed hay 86.4 pounds 86.4 pounds pigs weighing from fifty to 
nA . Cost of 100 . Gai 21.3! 20 . 34 , . . 
lo get definite results on Estimated om of Guimale . . - seventy-five . pounds, four 
this question, several lots of at 11 cents per ewt ..| $377.19 374.99 pounds of milk per pound of 
pigs were fed these various Total cost of feed for trial.. 216.53 205 . 94 corn; pigs weighing seventy- 
“ | ‘ear. T trials Estimated cost of cattle cy } eed d 
rations last year. wo trials close of experiment 593.72 580.93 five to one hundred pounds, 
were made and in each, one Estimated cost per animal three pounds of skimmulk; pigs 
lot of pigs was fed ground ~. 1... ie Y ts 116.19 weighing from one hundred to 
barley and tankage free choice, rron sie per ewt.... 5.44 75.00 one hundred fifty pounds, two 
in separate compartments in a Necessary selling price at and one-half pounds of milk; 
self-feeder, and another lot was Madison to meet cost. of pigs weighing one hundred fifty 
rf oihen i feeds and animals 13.36 13.14 “ : . 
self-fed ground barley and to two hundred pounds, two 
hand-fed twice a day just pounds of milk; pigs weighing 


enough skimmilk to balance 

their ration. The pigs would 

have liked to have had more of the skimmilk than was allowed 
them. At the beginning of the test, the pigs averaged one 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds in weight. The tankage-fed 
pigs gained 1.64 pounds a head daily, which is indeed not a 
bad record, but the skimmilk pigs easily won, gaining 1.89 
pounds. The tankage fed lot required four hundred and fifty 
pounds of barley and twenty-three pounds of tankage for one 
hundred pounds gain. This costs $14.72 at the current farm 
prices. The skimmilk fed lot required only 406 pounds barley, 
340 pounds skimmilk for one hundred pounds gain. Using 
the old way of estimating milk as valaed at half as much for 
one hundred pounds as shelled corn is worth per bushel, or 
sixty-nine and one-half cents, the feed costs for one hundred 
pounds gain was only $14.45, twenty-seven cents less than for 





over two hundred pounds one 
and one-half or one pound of 
milk per pound of corn. When the pigs are on good pasture, 
they will need only about a half as much skimmilk for each 
pound of corn. Where barley is to take the place of corn, only 
about a half to two-thirds as much milk is needed for each pound 
of grain. It will be well to bear in mind in this connection that 
if the feeder does not have enough skimmilk available to bal- 
ance the ration, it will be well to feed a small amount of some 
other supplement like tankage, linseed meal or wheat middlings 
to balance properly. 
Buttermilk proved practically as valuable as skimmilk for 


pig feeding where no water had been added. Many farmers also 
can obtain whey who do not have either buttermilk or skim- 
Trials carried on a year ago, starting with the pigs at 
(Continued on page 98 


milk. 
a hundred and twenty-nine pounds in 
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Overlapping Track Shoes 


Render the track both 
dust and mud proof, insure 
smooth, quiet action and 
prevent injury to the finest 


Spring Frame Suspension 

A shock absorber that 
softens the bumps and jolts 
of rough going and adds 
years of life to motor and 


Radius Rod 


Absorbs endwise shocks, 
keeps track under uniform 
tension and provides flexi- 
bility through its auto- 


Open-Side Track Shoes 


Act as automatic mud 
ejectors, freeing tracks from 
mud, sand, stones or grit. 
Insure long life and easy 


road surfaces. working parts. matic action. running. 































Roller Frame 
This pivoted construction 
insures ground contact on 
uneven soil w crossing 


Equalizer Bar 
Another exclusive Holt 
device that distributes the 
load to each track, pre- 
vents skidding and slipping. 


Track -Supporting Rollers 

Mounted on frictionless 
roller bearings, these pro- 
vide complete track sup- logs, railway tracks, etc. 
port and prevent sags, slap- Holt tracks always hug the 
ping and link breakage. ground. 











Here Is the Track Mechanism of the “‘Caterpillar’’ Tractor 


It is characterized by exclusive features, fine materials, skilled con- 
struction and careful tests. It is typical of the painstaking care and 
engineering skill that mark every part of the “Caterpillar” Tractor. 


It means long life, economy and dependable per- Be 


formance. ’ a uta 


You dare interested in consistent, enduring, 
day-after-day, profit-building performance that 
makes every acre of your land produce big 
money, not in unproved claims or paint brush 
perfection. Study the features shown above. 
They help to tell you why the “Caterpillar” 
Tractor is the best farm investment that 
invention and mechanical skill can produce. 


Send for booklet, “ ‘Caterpillar’ Tractor Per- 
formance.” 








You owe your bank account a“Caterpillar” Tractor. 


ttt Holt Manufacturing Company 1. 
PEORIAILL. STockroncal CMUCRPILALR NewYork, NY. Spokane, Wash, 
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THE PIGS THAT COME TO MARKET 


The Improvement Wrought By Purebred Sires 


By JOSEPH M. CARROLL 


4d 











4 | SHE distinct improvement in the quality of hogs during 
the past ten years is probably the most outstanding 
feature of the livestock market. At every market of 

the country the better grade of stock can readily be seen. 

It seems the days of scrub arrivals are numbered and the advent 

of even quality hogs of a high grade is close at hand. 

It can be remembered when the arrivals of market hogs at 
the various centers carried a large proportion of common 
quality offerings, being the result of scrub boars and very 
common sows. Very little attention was paid to the method of 
breeding, many feeders at that time working on the theory 
that « hog was a hog and it was unnecessary to improve the 
quality. 

However, times have changed; the average feeder of market 
hogs now understands that at finishing time a hog cannot have 
too much quality. They have learned that pure blood in the 
veins lays the foundation for market toppers, quicker gains 
result, and larger profits are to be had from the industry when 
quality is taken into consideration. 

It is now stated that about 62 percent of the hog feeders, for 
market purposes, use a purebred sire in their herd. This figure 
seems none too high when one looks over the quality of the 
offerings at the different stockyards. There was a time when 
one could count the loads that would rank as choice rae | 
offerings. Comrmaon grades predominated. The old-fashioned 
southern hog was common at the time. Owners found that the 
discount between that class and choice quality hogs was too 
wide for them to continue raising such. Now they have a grade 
of hogs that rivals any in the country and nothing more than 
purebred sires has brought about the change. The case of 
Wisconsin hogs is probably a good example of the change in 
methods. There was a time 


than it is something inferior that will not appeal to buyers. 

The main factor connected with the using of purebred boars 
and sows of the same breed, or grade sows of the same breed, 
is the guarantee of color. A load of hogs all the same eolor is 
bound to bring a higher price on the market than will a mixed- 
colored load of hogs that show the crossing of several breeds. 
When a buyer looks at a load of hogs that are all the same 
color, he at once surmises that they are all out of the same feed 
lot. He then figures that if the owner thinks enough of his 
business to take this point into consideration, he is not going 
to skimp on the feed, concluding that the hogs will be well fin- 
ished and able to yield a high percentage in the cooler. 

Uniformity of quality is another factor that the packer con- 
siders when he buys a load of well-bred hogs. Knowing that 
they were produced on one farm, he knows the meat will be 
uniform and the better carcasses will not have to be discounted 
to sell the plainer grades. 

The packer is glad to see the improvement in the quality of 
hogs. ft helps in his business, makes it possible for him to pay 
higher prices for live hogs because better quality pork is easier 
to sell at a high price than is common kinds at low prices. 

From the feodaee? standpoint the benefits are even more 
numerous than from the packers’. The cost at the start may be 
looked upon as an added expense to the business. But feeders 
who have been using purebred boars for market hog production 
claim that the better the sire the less money it costs. They work 
on the basis that when they are thru with the boar it is easier 
to sell it to a neighbor than would be a more common grade. 
That is why they figure the best is the cheapest in the Jong run. 

Purebred stock means uniform color and quality. Feeders 
state that the introduction of a purebred boar is the only way 
to build up the quality of 
the stock. They say larger 





when Wisconsin hogs were 
looked upon as counterteits 
on the market. The major- 
ity of farmers in that state 
produced a scrub type of 
hogs that were fed largely 
on grass and never did 
come to market in a finished 
state. Buyers dodged them, 
knowing their poor dressing 
qualities. But now do you 
think they discriminate 
against hogs from Wis- 
consin? Not that you can 
notice: in fact, some of the 
finest market hogs to be 
found are produced in Wis- 
consin 

It was a where 
farmers considered hogs 
as a side issue to their farm- 
and anything 


ease 


business 





ing 





litters are the result and far 
healthier pigs are obtained 
when a purebred boar is 
used. With pure blood in 
their veins, the hogs have 
a foundation upon which to 
work. They have the blood 
lines that respond quicker 
to feeding, meaning that 
the hogs can be finished 
and sent to market in a 
shorter time, which all 
means money to the owner. 

By the use of a purebred 
boar each time, the feeder 
is in a position to constantly 
improve the standard of his 
breeding stock. From the 
pigs each year he is able to 
select the best animals to 
replace the older sows that 








went. They did not want 
to go to any expense to 
produce hogs and were 


satisfied to sell their offerings at a low price. But as time 
progressed they changed their system. The agricultural college 
lead a campaign for better sires in the state and remarkable 
results followed. It is not very long ago that this campaign was 
carried out, but at the present time there are far more hogs 
sired by purebred boars than there are of other breeding. 

Che farmers are highly satisfied with the improvements they 
made in their breeding methods. Higher prices at the market 
are the result. Quality, size and uniformity of color are what 
attracts attention at the market and makes best prices possible. 

Buyers at the market reward hog feeders for producing a 
better class of hogs. Higher prices are paid because the buyers 
figure (hem. worth more tham a serub load that will appear 
yast «s-onieverr wher hung in the coolers. The packer who buys 
the hogs knows it is easier to dispose of high-grade pork products 


A popular way of marketing corn. 


fail to produce up to his 
standard. When a man 
has high quality hogs on his 
farm, he takes pride in them and is more interested in the work 
of keeping them in condition and getting maximum gains and 
profits. From the pigs produced he is able to sell breeding stock 
to his neighbors, who are desirous of getting high class grade 
stock to start in the same business of producing a better class 
of hogs for the market. 
Regardless of Breed 

All breeds are included ‘in the improved market class of 
hogs. Most of the feeders follow straight line breeding, using 
purebred boars in each case. Many of them have purebred, 
unregistered sows while others have high quality grades 
that have been bred up for years and are practically as good as 
purebreds. 

Some mem arenew at this line of breeding while others have 
been following. itfor many years, prac- [Continued on page 74 
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Twin City “Team of Steel” 








Special Features of 
the All-Steel Twin 
City 22-42 Thresher 


Auxiliary Tailings Cyl- 
inder (with delivery di- 
rect to grain pan) where 
tailings are rethreshed; 
adjustable sieves; cylin- 
der and windstacker 
mounted on Hyatt Rol- 
ler Bearings; all bear- 
ings outside, and acces- 
sible with thresher in 
motion; all steel con- 
struction; Skewed Dise 
Spreader; Pickering 
Governor on low-set 
feeder; larger separat- 
ing area than any 
thresher of equal size. 








3 Sizes 
22-42, 28-48 and 36-60 


With this individual or ‘com- 
munity” outfit you are ready 
to go into the field when you 
want to; it will handle the 
threshing steadily, thoroughly 
and quickly without the bother 
of a crew, and more than that, 
ait saves all the grain. 


The TWIN CITY Thresher 
keeps six teams busy, it cannot 
choke or slug, and it delivers 
the full crop of grain cleaned, 
weighed, and tallied, ready for 
the bin or flour mill. 


With the crops stored and 
fields clear, TWIN CITY farm- 
ers areready with the dependable 
power of their “‘12-20” tractors 
for the fall plowing—for the 
success of another season. 


And the TWIN CITY “team 
of steel” will give the same 
service year after year, because 
they are built for lifetime service. 








Special Features of 
the Twin City 
12-20 Tractor 


Sixteen-valve-in-head 
Engine, burns kerosene 
perfectly; removable 
cylinder head and walls; 
crankshaft counter- 
balanced and drilled for 
foree-feed lubrication; 
accessible clutch; trans- 
mission direct on both 
forward speeds and 
mounted on Hyatt Rol- 
ler Bearings; gears drop 
forged, steel cut, heat 
treated and running in 
dust-proof oil bath. 





4 Sizes—12-20, 25-45, 
40-65 and 60-90 


TWIN CITY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Selling Products of MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY COMPANY 


BRANCHES: 
Denver, CoL Des Moines, lowa Fargo, N. D. Great Falls, Mont. 
Peoria, Ill. Salt Lake City, Utah Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 


Co.—Watertown, S, D. 
Shannahan & Wrightson Hardware Co.—Easton, Maryland 
Southern Machinery Co.—Atlanta,Ga. R. B. George Machinery Co.—Dallas, Houston, Amarillo, San Antonio, Texas, and Crowley,La. 


Kepler- 


Spokane, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dictribators: Frank O. Renstrom Co.—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Stockton, Oakland, and Sacramento, Calif. 
Baskerville & M —S 


Lincoln, Neb. 


errell Motor Car Co.—Syracuse, N. Y. 


Eastern and Export Offices: Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co.—154 Nassau St., New York City 
Canadian Distributors: Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd.—Winnipeg, Man.; Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alta 


12-20 Kerosene Tractor 












































Wichita, Kansas 
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AT THE TOP WITH HEREFORDS 


Success in Spite of the Banker’s Advice 


By C. E. GAPEN 


N what direction has agriculture made the 

greatest advance in the past quarter-cen- 

tury? Ask many men and prob- 
ably you would receive answers as 
various as the activities that con- 
tribute to the production of the % 
raw materials that go into food 
and clothing. Each answer might be 
right if limited to a certain branch of 
the great industry or to a small ter- 
ritory. 

A few months ago I sat in the office 
of Dean Mumford of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture and I asked him the ques- 
tion that opens this article, limiting its 
application to that much diversified state. 
He answered without hesitation. “In the 
direction of livestock improvement.” He said: 
“Methods of farming have changed a great deal 
in some respects and effective new machinery has 
been contrived for the assistance of the farmer, but from one 
end of the state to the other the purebred sire has brought 
prosperity to nearly every community. The general quality of 
the livestock output of the state is so much better than it was 
twenty or twenty-five years ago that I feel sure this has been 
our big improvement.’ 

Good illustrations of this quarter-century of livestock 
betterment everywhere demand your attention as you journey 
over the state, but you would have to wear out much shoe 
leather or many tires to find a better example of home-made 
improvement than that sup- 

lied by Jesse Engle and his 










Beau Blanchard, ; 
the outside world in their home in those days and Mr. Engle 
ehuckles as he recalls a little rhyme that once appeared in its 


of the family then tells how a few 
roe later when he went with his 
ather on the occasional trips to 
St. Joe they used to put the little 
money bag in a hole in the ground 
every night and make their bed 
over it. On week days corn bread was an 
invariable and substantial part of the 
family fare. But on Sunday morning 
there was a treat—biscuits! The rifle 
supplied much of the protein to balance 
the ration—wild turkeys, deer, squirrels 
and rabbits. 
There was little indoor schooling for 
young Jesse. Most of his education, he 
says, was obtained among Indians and coy- 
otes. But he early learned to read and to figure 
up how much was coming to him for so many 
skunk skins plus so many mink pelts. The Banner 
of Liberty was about the only regular visitor from 


columns. He recited it for me: 


“When God made man he made man the strongest. 

“When God made woman hemade her tongue the longest.” 

For generations the Engle family depended on the wilderness 
and the soil and made its way from East to West. The present 
generation, the sons who are in active charge of the farming and 
the cattle breeding 
From now on it is probable 


business, seems to be pretty thoroly rooted. 
that the pioneering will be of a 
different sort. In the early 
days when the family came 








amily of Worth county, Mis- 
souri. And, what is more, 
this is a family with the 
American brand, burned in 
by the iron hardships en- 
countered in following the 
ever-retreating frontier from 
the Carolinas, thru Kentucky 
and far to the west of the 
Mississippi. The earlier 
members of the family helped 
hew the roads and trails thru 
the forests, the next genera- 
tion subdued a wild and 
difficult land to the plow, 
while the present custedians, 
true to the blood, are leaders 
in the work they have chosen 
to do. 

To any breeder of Hereford 
cattle the story of Jesse Engle 
& Sons and the Beau Blanch- 


ard family is probably ~ 








out to Missouri purebred 
animals were about as 
searce as hens’ teeth in 
that country, but the Ken- 
tucky pioneer was a lover 
of ome stock and as the 
land was brought into shape 
for farming he accumulated 
horses, cattle and hogs. The 

resent owner of Beau 

lanchard and the builder 
of that family was brought 
up in a livestock atmos- 
phere. 

But pioneers as a rule do 
not accumulate a great deal 
measured by present stand- 
ards and Jesse Engle had to 
start near the bottom of the 
ladder.- What he has done 
sinee is summed up in 4 
volume entitled ““A History 
of Northwest Missouri.” 
I will quote a part of the 











another repetition—they 
have heard it so often—but 
to many it should be a source 
of living inspiration. I 
only regret that what I am writing will not reach the red- 
brained disturbers who have no inkling of the nature of the 
forces that made America and are still holding her together. 

Jesse Engle is now an old man who during the cold winter 
days sits long by the coal fire enjoying his smoke and the antics 
of a grandchild who is just beginning to find his legs. And 
here he sat one biting cold day in December and told me, 
scrap by scrap, the story of the coming of the Engles to north- 
west Missouri and of 
the development of a 


Jesse Engle and Belle Blanchard 63rd. 


account: “Jesse Engle— 
An excellent example of the 
self-made man as found in 
the agricultural communities of northwest Missouri, Jesse 
Engle of the Sheridan community has steadfastly advanced 
himself from obscurity and modest circumstances to a position 
of prominence in his section and the ownership of 280 acres of 
excellent farming land in Worth county, as well as 160 acres in 
Iowa.’ 
Mr. Engle has been on the farm in Worth county forty years, 
lacking one. For twenty years he raised and fed steers for 
the market. Most 
of them were Short- 


Grand Champion at last International. 





great family of Here- 
ford cattle that is now 
known from one end of 
the country to the 
other. 

He was even 
vounger than the 
toddling grandchild at 
knee when his 
pioneer father brought 
the Engle family from 
Kentucky to the vicin- 


his 








horns or showed a 
generous admixture 
of Shorthorn blood. 
“Finally,” says Mr. 
Engle, “grade Here- 
fords began to appear 
round this country 
and also a few pure- 
bred bulls of that 
breed. I got to buy- 
ing those grades to 
feed and they were 
wonderfully satis- 








ty of St. Joseph, then 


one of the starting 
points for the wagon 
trains that  carned 


venturesome families to lands of promise on the coast. The 
father, besides a wife and three children, had a rifle and $65, 
of which he took very good care. There was never very much 
cash on hand in those days and the man who was the smallest 


The bome of the Beau Blanchards 


factory feeders. I 
really believe they 
were ready for the 
market ninety or a hundred days ahead of the other calves I 
had been handling. So, you see, I entered the Hereford business 
thru the grade gate. These good grades had made such a fine 
impression that I figured it would be no (Continued on page 81 
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TRACTOR. 23 
With Plows 


UNDER-. 








SLUNG 


In Plain 
. View 


















You Watch 
Your Work 
Without Twisting 
or Turning Around 











OU don’t have to be constantly turning your head and twisting your neck to 

watch the plows if you use a Square Turn. The Underslung Oliver Plows 
work right under your feet, in plain view where they ought to be, instead of trailing behind. 
You lift or lower them ata touch of the foot pedals. You control every movement of tractor 
and plows from the driver’s seat. You go into corners where you couldn’t work with any 
other outfit—even a team. No packing of head lands. No tiresome jockeying around. No 
time or fuel wasted. The Square Turn Tractor and one work together as a unit and both 
make the complete turn in the tractor’s own length. It is a real one man outfit. 


Drives Like a Team— 
“The Levers Are the Lines” 


the engine. You lift or lower your plows at a touch of 
the foot whether outfit is moving or standing still. 


The “Giant Grip Drive” 


No other tractor drives so easily and handles so natur- 
ally. The engine even does the work of steering. To 
stop, start, back up or turn you handle two easy work- 
ing levers just like you do your lines in handling a team. 
No tiresome twisting of a hard-turning steering wheel. 
Any one can learn to drive the Square Turn in ten 
minutes’ time. A boy or girl can do it. 


Power Lift yey Even if 
Outfit Is Not Moving 


Square Turn has a real power lift operated direct from 


SQUARE TURN TRACTOR COMPANY 
Dept. 194 Norfolk, Neb. 


Dealers and Distributors— Choice Hoe covgitory available. W. 
= “and tat ‘oe I Sedenl atiematinn ae a 


dealers with extensive and local 
factory service that insures satisfied owners. 
Write or wire today for 








2 
rs or for special representative to 


Recognized by Square Turn owners as the greatest 
improvement ever made in farm tractors. Eliminates 
trouble-making gear-box and clutch. This and other 
exclusive Square Turn features fully described in our 
free catalog. 


Write for this free catalog 

which fully describes — 

Turn —The Tractor With 

Plows Underslung in 
in View. 


deliveries assured. 
call. 
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_ STOP ps 


Makes Complete Turn in Less Than 
5 Seconds 


nD rives Like a Team— 
The Levers are The Lines” 
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Plows Raised and Lowered by 
Power at a Touch of the Foot 
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TWO PIG CROPS A YEAR 

[wo crops of pigs each year is a guar- 
antee policy for the average hog feeder, 
according to Charles Erickson of Mercer 
county, Illinois. He raises Hampshire 
hogs for market purposes that are prac- 
tically purebreds. He uses a purebred 
boar on sows that are out of purebreds, 
tho not registered. 

He breeds his sows so that the early 
crop comes during May. They are turned 
out on pasture with the pigs. During 
the same month the boar is turned into 
the lot and all that will breed are bred 
for a fall crop. He does not foree the 
sows to breed at this time, as he has found 
it better to breed only those that are will- 
ing. 

The first crop of pigs is marketed dur- 
ing the late winter months. However, 
at this time, as the feeder stated, the 
markets are generally well supplied with 
hogs, and the prices are not as high as 
the feeder expects. But with the fall 
crop of pigs, he has hogs to market during 
the summer months when prices are gen- 
erally better. The receipts during the 
summer as a rule are small and naturally 
prices rule strong. Thus the hog feeder 
is able to get high prices and help make 
up for what he figures he lost-on the first 
crop. 

That is why he figures it a: guarantee; 
the feeder having two chanees at the 
market should be able to strike one that 
appears relatively high, as a high sum- 
mer generally follows a low winter. He 
has a hog house adapted for handling 
fall pigs and finds the work little harder 
than handling them thru the summer.— 
J. M. C., Til. 


THE PIGS THAT COME TO MARKET 
Continued from page 70 

tically since they have been farming, 

and according to their praises of the 

benefits, they do not see how a feeder is 

satisfied to raise scrub hogs for the market 

Thirty years ago J. E. Cummings of 
lowa purchased 6 purebred Poland China 
SOWS and has not purchased a brood pe al 
since, altho he carries 80 head each year. 
The hogs on his farm at the present time 
earry blood from the 6 hogs which he pur- | 
chased so long ago. Each year he buys a 
purebred boar of the same breed, aiming | 
a good one each time. He keeps 
close watch of the sows and if one fails 
to give more than 6 pigs at the first litter, 
fi not ke pt 

He raises two litters of pigs a year and 
has had sows raise 10 pigs a year for 3 

years straight. From sows that give such 
performance he selects pigs that are to be 
carried for breeders to replace the older 
sows that fail to keep up to the high 
standard which he has set. From this 
meager start 30 years ago, he now main- 
tains one of the largest herds of brood 
sows in the state and is able to produce 
more than 500 hogs for the market each 
year. 

He has found it profitable to use pure- 
bred stock formarket purposes. He changes 
his boar everytime he changes the sows. 
he old boar is sold to a neighbor. He 
has kept nothing but pure blood in his 
hogs and his stock today is purebred tho 
unregistered He states that his section is 
almost entirely on a purebred basis. 

Albert Crum of Illinois, is a young man 


to get 


n the hog business but for the past 3 
vears has been producing Duroe Jersey 
hogs of a high grade for the market. 


He uses a purebred boar and out of 75 to 
80 brood sows which he keeps, about one- 
third of them are purebreds and the bal- 
nee good grades He raises two litters of 
. year and believes that the prolifieaey 
used by the pure blood lines, the high 





































How Would You Repair It? 


With patches? Why not! With Vulcanizer? Why not! 





But you can repair it easily with 


For 


upon exposure to air, making any repair 


ass 


TIRE- 
equalizes 
worth repairs the average puncture. 


TIREXDOH | 


a dough-like rubber compound that can be moulded into 


any shape—covering any size cut, tear or puncture. - 
For Casing Repairs—-TIRE-DOH used 
to fillcuts and holes in casings 


Inner Tube Repair—TIRE-DOH cures 


tro “DOH at lasting as the tube itself — 
H oe with the rubber 
the straim om tube. Two cents 


outs. 


TIRE-DOH Makes Permanent: Repairs 


No 


car 


Made in one size only. 
$1.25. 


required-—-no 
casing~-cary oe hm 
that are permanent. 
rubber gloves, 


heat or tools 


boots, hot ——— 


danger of burning tube 
inenp aubeualicsnnite 
ete. on 


Om the market ten years—used by: nmrore than a. million 
Cometise outfit, $1.00. Pacific. Coast, 





Canada, $1.50. For sa 


e by over ten th 


If yours hasn’t it, we'll send you direct on receipt of price. 


TIRE-DOH is a trade-marked name—it belongs to us. 
inal rubber repair substance. Comes only in the Red and Blue 
IRE-DOH results. 


Seat 


ped Can. You must have the genuine for T 


ATLAS AUTO SUPPLY CO. 


678 Austin Avenue 


This is photograph of the above torn out valve stem | 
repaired with TIRE-DOH at a cost of 15c 


It is the 


Here’s about the hardest tire repair job in the world 
to make—a torn out valve stem in inner 


Adds hundreds of miles to the 


they develop into sand blisters and blow- 
life of any tire and cuts tire bil!s. 


| 





Chicago, Illinois 
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F Light Weight Farm Engines | 


Cushman Engines, recognized everywhere 
as The Original Light Weight Power, give depend- 
able, economical service on every power job on the 
farm. Cushman Engines weigh only 40 to 65 pounds 


per horsepower. 


The Cushman owner saves valuable 


time, because he can easily move his engine to 
the job, instead of hauling the job to the engine. 


More Power Per Pound 
Cushman Engines weigh only one-third to one- 


fourth as much as 


much more quietly and ste 
materials and better workmanship give thee 


Buok on Light W 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS (320) 
LINCOLN 


GIGN. 21st Street 





ATENTS-~ 


PROCURED 
A comprehensive, 


development of your ideas. 
form for disclosing idea, free on request. 


35 Owen Bids., Washington, D. C. or 2276-0 Woolworth Bldg. NY 


experienced, 


nd steadliy, Better des 
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RADE MARKS 
REGISTERED 


mpt service for the protection 
pokiet of information. advice and 
ARD B. OWEN. 
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grade blood keeping up the size and breed- 
ing ability of the sows. 
He states that better gains are made 
with purebred sired hogs. They go to mar- 
ket quicker, bring higher prices because 
they prove attractive to the buyers. He 
generally markets his hogs when about 
10 months of age and the latest lot which 
he sold on the market averaged over 300 
younds at that age. Lyons and Wert of 
a ea are pioneers in the hog feeding 
business, and pioneers in the use of pure- 
bred stock for producing their market hogs. 
They use purebred Hampshire boars on 
good grade sows and because of the high 
quality hogs they produce, they have 
established a reputation on the market to 
such an extent that buyers inquire for 
their hogs and have stated that they are 
willing to give a premium price .because 
they know the breeding. 
©. J. Johnson of Iowa has been using 


sows of the same breed for the past 6 
years. He states it is the only way to im- 
rove the quality of market hogs. He 
ieves that feed is of little account if the 


purebred boar each 
is hogs for about a year 
and markets them panes around 300 
ives them plenty of pasture, 
Pp them and in this manner 
holds the cost of production down to a 
minimum. Mr. Johnson stated that he 
was at the market one day and awhen the 
buyer looked over the fence at his hogs, 
a0 teas Sie senna, Sab iay eases 
uyer 
thought so from the price hewecured for 
the lot and it convineed him*that it paid 
to raise the best quality possible. 

E. E. Lace of illinois uses a purebred 
Berkshire boar on high grade Poland 
China sows and has suceeeded in getting 
good quality hogs, the combination of the 
two breeds giving pigs that are early 
maturing, have the size and make good 
gains. 

H. F. Johnson of Iowa uses a purebred 
Duroc Jersey boar on grade Poland China 
sows and ‘ices the cross, the Pigs being 
large and healtiry, good feeders from the 
start and able te make good gains, allow- 
ing early marketing, before the usual rush 
of hogs to market. 

These are a few of the feeders who have 
had actual experience in producing the 
better quality of hogs for market. The 
idea of purebred sires for the production 
of market hogs is fast spreading and the 
scrubs are being thrown in the discard. 
Hog feeders from observations have found 
that the serub hog has no place where 
those of pure blood are offered. Experience 
has been the teacher in most cases. Cam- 
paigns for better sires are bringing results. 
Packers buyers at the yards will tell how 
the quality has improved during late 
years. Their figures show it. The higher 
dressing yields and more uniform prices 
because of the even quality of the pork 
being proof that pure blood in the hogs 
is the only way to build up the quality of 
the offerings at the market. 


Practical Sheep Husbandry is one of 
the latest books on the sheep industry. 
For the man, either beginner or experi- 
enced shepherd, who desires the funda- 
mentals in an orderly form easy of refer- 





ence, this will be found a very good value. | Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
It cantains the information in a compact | 0 ve from the mown vines, wheat, 


It treats of breeds, 














The Threshing Problem] WILSON FEED MILL 
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Its one-man, quick-change 
meets evey farm haulage need, from grain 
to livesteck; its full equipment without 
extra cost; its highpowered motor; Per- 
fected Hotchkiss Drive that saves gaso- 
line, tires and adds to the life, efficiency 
and economy of the truck—these are only 
a few of the many reasons for the lowest 
jinal cost that makes the Diamond T Farm 
Special so popular with progressive, 
shrewd-purchasing farmers. 












Write for the book that explains them in 
detail, with 32 pages of interesting de- 
scriptions and almost 100 illustrations of 
features every farmer ought to know. 
Your name on a postcard will bring it 
by return mail—without obligation. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co. 


4543 West 26th Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain. 
Has special crusher attachment 


A perfect which first breaks the ears of 


oats, rye and barley. 


easily read form. Aen ; arley. A 
. - combination machine. Nothing lixe it. 
flock management, feeding, and a_ final “The machine | have been looking for for 20 corn, which can be shoveled right 
chapter is given describing in detail the |] years", W. F. Massey. “It will_meet every de- into the hopper. Also Bone and 
: F mand.” H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- Shell Mills and Bone Cutters. 
preparation of mutton for the table. |} tion. ‘Booklet 35 tree. Send for Catal 









Eighty-four pages. Price $1. 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO. 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. WILSON BROS. Box 14, Easton, Pa. 
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Heavy Duty Horse Power 
y= in Bar and Belt. 


Horsepower—plenty of it—stripped of all un- 
necessary dead weight! Horsepower for draw bar 
and belt! At the right price—for both first cost and 
upkeep! That’s what every farmerwants. That is 
what the designers, engineers and producers had in 
mind when they developed the SAMSON MODEL 
M TRACTOR, 


You want a tractor that will take the place and 
perform the duty of a barn full of horses, without 
costing you a fortune or a big part of your crop to 
buy and maintain. That is exactly the kind of 
tractor you get in the SAMSON MODEL M. 


It’s the last word in modern, down-to-the- 
minute tractor constructon. It is not like the 
average ‘‘I’? beam and channel steel frame tractor 
that weighs so much that it takes a large amount 
of its power for self-propulsion. It is a close-coupled 
power unit all by itself from radiator to rear wheels, 


Every working part is inclosed and protected 
against dust, mud or rain. It has no lost motion, 
for it is built and lubricated throughout like a 
$3000.00 automobile, insuring great efficiency, ease 
of operation, maximum length of life and service, 
The price—the unheard of figure of $840.00—is due to 
correct designing, engineering and quantity pro- 
duction. 


The even distribution of weight, compact unit 
design, and low center of gravity, give the SAMSOM 
great stability, making it hug the ground and pre- 
venting all danger of rearing up and tipping over. 


The SAMSON MODEL M is the one tractor you 
should look at before you buy a tractor of any make 
or kind. It’s not too heavy, it’s not too light. It is 
accessible, easy to operate, dependable and sure. 





Booklet Sent FREE! 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration of the 
SAMSON MODEL M or write today for FREE 
booklet which gives you a comparison in figures 
showing the cost of maintaining the SAMSON 
MODEL M compared with horses. You will be 
surprised at these figures. Horseflesh is an ex- 
pensive luxury—to say nothing of the chores 
three times a day, every day in the year, and 
the drudgery they cause you. 








Every farmer should have a copy of this in- 
structive book. Sent FREE! 


SAMSON TRACTOR COMPANY, 129 Samson Avenue, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Manufacturers of Samson Trucks, Samson Passenger Cars, Samson Tractors and Samson Farm Implements. 
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Here, Mr Farmer.is the tractor that does 
not take a fortune to buy or the profits 
from your farm to maintain ~ ~ 
Write for FREE Booklet 





What the Samson Does: 


Draw Bar 

—will pull a two or three-bottom plow. 

—will pull a tandem disc harrow. 

—will pull two 20-foot spike-tooth 
harrows. 

—will pull two 4-horse grain drills. 

—will pull two 7-foot binders. 

—will pull large road grader or do any 
other heavy-duty, draw-bar job. 


Belt Power 


—will handle any heavy-duty belt 
power job. 

—willruna22to 24-inch grainseparator. 

—will run a 4 to 6-hole corn sheller. 

—will run a heavy buzz saw. 

—will run a heavy-duty grinder or 
ensilage cutter up to 14 inches. 

—will run a centrifugal water pump for 
irrigation purposes. 

—will handle stone crusher or large 
concrete mixer. 

—will handle large hay balers and in 
fact will do any belt power job re- 
quiring steady, reliable power within 
the range of the machine, from 
morning till night. 


Complete with Platform and Fenders. 
Genuse Power take-off, Brackets for 
Canopy Top and Regular Cleats. 

Price f. o. b. Janesville, Wis., $840. 
Price f. o. b., Stockton, California, for 
Pacific Coast Delivery, $940. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Are You Ready for 
Threshing Time? 


Let the INDIVIDUAL relieve you of 
the work and worry of helping the 
whole neighborhood. Don’t leave your 
grain out in the field to shatter off, 
and sprout. Get the INDIVIDUAL 
and when your grain is ready to 


thresh, roll it out of your shed and do 
your own work. 





Wood Bros. Thresher Co., 
Gentlemen:—I have used your ma- 
chine two years and have found it to 
do the best of work in any kind of grain. 
I have anoil pump for the cylinder 
and there is so Tittle to oil ond noth- 
ing to bother that I found a separator 
man was not necessary. 
You certainly have trouble of all 
kinds reduced to the minimum. 
Walter E. Richards, Kimball, Nebr. 


“The cleanest, s jest, little thresher 
made’’ is what one pleased farmer says about 
it. The INDIVIDUAL is light running and 
is easily pulled with a tractor. Has fewer 
parts to get out of order, less than half as 
many belts. It has a good wide rear, which 
is a big grain saver. Heavily spiked 12 bar 
cylinder equalizes the draft. Made by practi- 
cal threshermen of 32 years experience in 


threshing and building good threshers. Built 
in two sizes—20x36 and 24x46. 
Get ready for threshing time. It ia 


almosthere. Write today for more infor- 


mation about this grain saving thresher. 


Wood Bros. Thresher Co. 
36 E. 20th St., Des Moines, lowa 
Branch Offices 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lincoln, Neb. Decatur, Ill. 
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The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


arantee since 1896— 


Sold under a positive 
First 


your money refunded if it fails. 


write for a free copy of 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
It describes Lump Jaw and explains how 


Fleming's Actinoform is to be used. A book of 
192 pages, containing 67 illustrations and infor- 


mation upon almost two hundred sub 
taining to horses and cattle. We 
to be the best book of the kind ever printed 
tobe givenaway. Durableleatherette binding. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
328Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


$1200°°Balindg Profit 


“T think you can easily pick up $1200 to $2000 baling 
with the Admiral” says Murry Carrenter of Miss, 
Acricultural College. D. J. Collier, Egerton, Mo., 
made $49.00 a day with an F 


Admiral Hay Press 


T. T. Jones, Hickox; Ga.,,an Admiral owner says he ex- 
pects to make $1000 extra this season, John Marks, 
St. Marys, Kansas, baled 98 bales in one hour, 

10 hours. For 30 years the Admiral has been fastest, sim 
plest, most powerful baler made—many 
doing fast work after 16 years service. 


Send name for big 4 
Free hay baling profit diem 
book and details 
of our trial offer—cash or time. 
ADMIRAL HAY PRESS COMPANY 
Bex 14, Kansas City, Mo, 


FENCE POSTS. 


cts per- 
lieve it 



























Full size A-1 Quality. Pay after 
unloading. Send for booklet with 
CO., Bos 1138—B, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Great Hog Profits 
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Subscribers are invited to make inquiry t this 
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department. Questions answered free t de- 
partment. Give age and sex of animals, t 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 


remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
pre by local druggists. However, our readers | 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many | 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble | 
with which animals are afMfiicted and on account of 
having been scientifically compepnted will be found 
to be more effective than medicines compounded Db: 
local druggists. Address all communications to V 
narian. Successful Farm'ng. Des Moines, Lowa. 


The horse that becomes ‘‘overheated’’ 
or ettaeked by heatexhaustion orsunstroke 
is out of condition or sick prior to the 
attack. If such a contributory cause can 
be detected in time, heat exhaustionmay be 
prevented. With this in view every man 
who feeds horses should examine the feces 
night and morning and also note the = 
pearance of the urine. Digestive distur 
ance always causes a change in the color. 
consistency or odor of the feces. One n 
searcely state that diarrhea indicates ex- 
cessive disturbance and irritation of the 
digestive organs. Constipation is indi- 
cated by scant, dry feces. Liver deran 
ment causes pale colored feces and the 
passages also may be slimy. Hot, steam- 
ing, mucus-covered feces indicates fever. 
Foul odor also denotes indigestion. When 
a horse scours nature is trying quickly to 
throw off irritating matters. 
is due to torpidity of the liver, for acts 
as a mild purgative. Amy lition such 
as we have mentio occurring in hot 
weather when a horse is working hard may 
be taken as a sure sign that heat exhaus- 
tion or sunstroke impends. That means 
that at once the horse should be rested and 
more carefully fed until the feces is again 
normal. A few ounces of Glauber’s salts 
dissolved in warm water and mixed in the 
drinking water in the morning may be all 
that is necessary toset matters right. Feed 
should always be ly reduced in quan- 
tity when digestive disturbances or de- 
rangement is motieed. Corn should be 
lightly fed at such times. The horse 
should have pure water at short intervals 
when at work in the field and should 
not have to drink a great quantity of 
|cold water at one time. Thick, milky 
urine also indicates indigestion. Lessen 
rich feed when it is seen and give a dram 
of saltpeter twice daily in the drinkin 


water. Beware of feeding —o st 
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that has stood in a heap. Sud 
of feed always is dangerous. The mid 
horse of the three-horse team is particu- 
| larly liable to heat exhaustion. See that 
he is given adequate rest. Change the 
horses in position daily, if that is pos- 
sible. Shade the head when at work. Let 
lair play under the head covering. Keep 
the stable clean, darkened and well venti- 
lated. Groom the horses thoroly once a 
day, and bathe harness-irritated skin 
two or three times daily with salty cold 
water. 

Stomach Worms—\ jy 
paper that gasoline was re« 
worms in sheep and he wants t 
to give and how often to repeat? 







a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 


ADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops 
required atan application. $2.50 per bottle delivered. 
Describe your case for special instructions and hookSR freo 
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vent stomach worms? 




















| the o ost pre . : - . ‘ Ww. F, YOUNG. INC. 95 Temp 8 St. op eld, Mass, 
caused by a fly that bothers the nose.—J. H.,Ky. me Attend Roce 
St ich worms come from eggs of those worms M re | 5 00 : We k 
deposited on grass by infected sheep and taken into get $24. ° First ee 
he st wh in food eaten by lambs. Gad flies us writes L. O. Ferrand, of Manson, lows. 
P he grubs in the nostrils and upper passages | Man Others have done as weil for years with an 
of t head in sheep and may be kept away by 
ccolying pine tar ieapeatiy vb, the-aaae tates (0 IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 
fly t . summer he average dose of gasoline ‘oualone, with one team,can move and oper: 
4 we tye my er nti ; ate it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 
. ee ; gel ge mm: 1 | Drills through rock. Can supply with en 
given shaken up with a tablespo |i ff gineif wanted. Demand for wellsincreas- 
seed oil — five nee new mill Aa ng. Write for catalog and easy terms. 
very siowly and carefully trom ) , 
holding feed over night. It should | peated on 
three successive mornings An ad sheep may 
| have one and one-half tablespoonfuls of gasoline 
it a dose, with the oil and milk. Great care must 
be taken when administering the medicine as it is 
an easy matter to cause fatal choking or suffocation. 


Sores On Teats—The we milk all have 


cows 















sore tea We have used different salves on them ees “ . 

but that don’t seem to help It seems like a teat 6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 

disease It starts with a water blister first, and ee Wanaeeen oe ae eee hey 

that breaks open and there is a sore. It gets hard Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 423 North St.. Kokomo, ind. 
. 





and goes down over the end of the teat and closes 





























it up so we can hardly get the milk to come out. 
Would be glad to hear from you if you could tell 
us of something that would be good for them.—H.J. 

Isolate and milk last the affected cows as such 
sores are due to germ infection and the infection 
may be carried from cow to cow by the milker’s 
hand or contracted from contaminated floors 
Cleanse, disinfect the stables, keep the floors and 
gutters clean. If cows step upon their teats when 
crossing a high sill to enter the stable doorway do 
away with the cause. Treat by immersing affected 
teats for three or four minutes twice daily in hot 
water containing all the boric acid it will dissolve; 
then dry gently and apply a little iodine ointment. 

Chorea—I have a valuable collie dog which 
became sick, apparently with a cold, about three 
weeks ago. She seemed to recover in about four or 
five days from the cold but she then lost control of 
her hindquarters. When she walks she goes sway- 
ing first to one side and then the other, very often 
falling either backward, forward or sidewise. I 
think she is somewhat constipated. She has a good 
appetite but when she starts to eat she often pitches 
forward on her head. The trouble seems to be in 
her hindquarters nearly altogether. I haven't 
er og pee except a teaspoonful of salts. 

The dog had an attack of distemper and it left 
the animal affected with chorea (St. Vitus’ Dance) 
which is practically incurable. Twice daily give 
a@tablespoonful dose of emulsion of codliver oil and 
three times daily an increasing dose of Fowler's 
solution of arsenic. Start with three drops at a 
dose and’ increase one drop per dose every other 
day. Go bask to the first dose and repeat the treat- 
ment, if any ng symptoms appear. Feed 
generously. 

Lampas—W ould you please tell me what to do 
for my horse? Her gums, or rather the top of her 
mouth, seems to come down. too far. She can’t 
eat very well. I do not know what to call it, or if 
it is sickness, whether or not it will spread.—A. I. 

The bars of the hard palate are swollen so that 
they may descend below the level of the upper 
incisor teeth. The usual cause of this condition 
which is called lampas or lampers is cutting of teeth 
orirregularities of the molar teeth, which injure the 
cheeks or tongue and interfere with mastication 
Have the teeth attended to by a veterinarian. Feed 
some ears of old hard corn daily and two or three 
times a day rub the swelling with a block of alum. 

Prolapse of Rectum—I have five pigs about 
four months old. One was taken with piles about 
two weeks ago. The rectum came out about an 


, inch. Have put it back with warm water and 


soap, also with lard, but it comes out again. I 
was feeding them boiled beets and slop—have since 
fed dry feed, middlings and every other day give 
a little slop for drink, also clover hay, but they do 
not seem to get better.—J. C. P., Wis. 

Boiled roots no doubt caused the condition. Tie 
the tail down between the hind legs for twenty- 
four hours after cleansing and returning the bowel. 
If this does not avail, after a thoro trial it will be 
necessary to put a tobacco-draw-string stitch in 
the skin around the anus sufficiently to cause re- 
tention of the bowel. Loosen the string enough to 
allow passage of feces. Remove it when no longer 
needen. 

Grease Heel—Can you tell me what will cure 
my mare? Her hind pasterns are cracked and are 
greasy looking and her legs swell up and make her 
lame. We think it is scratches. I use wool fat 
and wash with copper water but that doesn’t seem 
to do any good.—B. J. M., Ohio. 

Dissolve one can of condensed lye in two quarts 
of soft water and keep the solution in a closely 
stoppered bottle or jug. Twice daily mix two 
ounces of the solution in a small bucketful of soft 
water and use to bathe the affected parts. Grad- 
ually make the bathing water stronger if that is 
found necessary. Work or exercise the mare every 
day and let her live on hay, straw, corn fodder 
roots and bran, without grain and in summer on 
grass alone. 

Dehorning W ds—Please tell me what to do 
for a three year old cow that I dehorned recently. 
She has been discharging matter from the wounds 
ever since. I am afraid the flies will bother it in 
warm weather.—O. J. D., Wis. 

Saw off the horn stubs as close to the skull as 
possible, and then perfectly cleanse the cavities 
in the horn cores, syringe out with a one percent 
solution of permanganate of potash, and then cov- 
er with pine-tar oakum. epeat the treatment 
daily until pus ceases to form. Then apply tar and 
oakum alone until well 

cted Teats—I have a fine Jersey cow 
five years old that was with her calf. She was a 
fine milker, giving five gallons of milk a day of the 
best quality. But with her second calf, she became 
affected with some poison which completely de- 
stroyed the milk tissues in her teats. It appears 
that the udder is in good shape as it seems to fill 
up fine. This cow is due to calve in a month and 
I would like if possible to bring her to her milk. if 
only enough that she would raise the calf.—W. J 
H.,N.M 

At calving time probes or milking tubes may be 
used to open up the ducts of the teats, but if the 
lining membranes of the teats are hardened thru- 
out, such treatment will not avail. In fact, such 
cases ussually are hopeles, so that the affected ani- 
mal should go to the butcher when she is in fit 
condition. 

_ Foot Rot—Last year, I had some sheep which 
had the foot rot. I have now sold them and am 
thinking of putting cattle into the pasture which 
the sheep used. I would like to know if the eattle 

n get the foot rot from sheep if they are together 

L. A. B., Minn 

The worst form of foot rot of cattle and sheep is 

sed by infection from the filth germ bacillus 
rophorus. Either cattle or sheep pastured on 
wet landor allowed to run in filth, will be 
subject to the disease, but it is not directly com- 
unicable from the one animal to the other. 
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OYS are well-known. You don’t have to go to 
far lands or to the County Fair to look upon 
them. Wherever there are people, it is still 

the style to have Boys. 


Perhaps you are trying to run one or more Boys 
right this minute. Then you will know that since 
the world began they were never so magnificently 
important as now. Your hopes and your aims cen- 
ter on them, and in the knowledge that you must 
deliver them out of Boyhood into successful Manhood. 


Will your sons stay with the land, or will the 
will-o-the-wisp of the cities call them away? Armies 
of country Boys, who could be happiest and most 
successful on farms, respond to the artificial glamour 
of town life before they can know their own minds. 
They do not know that the lifelong rewards of country life 
are fai greater. Youth must be made to realize that! Guide 
the r_stless ambitions of your Boys and spare no pains! 


Machines have been a powerful factor in stemming the 
flow to the cities. Machines banish drudgery and make labor 
interesting; machines foster the love of mechanics in the Boy; 
machines make leisure and enjoyment possible and they are 
builders of fortunes. 


Consider the Full Line of International Farm Machines. 
You own many of them. Perhaps you should own more of 
them. They are sold by International dealers everywhere. 
They are the products of many years’ honest endeavor and 
they are always worthy of your confidence. Give your sons 
every possible opportunity for liking and appreciating farm- 
ing and farm life. As you bend the twig, so will the tree grow. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO USA 
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Note the steady, even flow of straw 


in the “‘Save-all-the-Grain’’ Ideal a “ 
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The Jdeal Separator 
Provides — | 


Greater Grain Saving—a special grate design, right behind and beneath the 
cylinder—the Ideal traveling rake, that carries the straw from the cylinder in 
a steady, even flow—the Ideal straw rack, with its series of lifting fingers 
that tear the straw open, rake it, beat it from beneath, all contribute to com- 
pelling complete separation in the Ideal. | 


Cleaner Work-—rThe extra large chaffer area, the adjustable sieve in the shoe and the 
Ideal system of wind control, guarantee a perfect job of cleaning without 
waste under every condition. The Ideal does.the kind of cleaning that elim- 
inates “dockage” at the elevator. 


Larger Capacity—with the greatest grain saving device in the world the Ideal 
secures over 90% of the complete separation almost immediately after the 
bundles enter the machine. This, with the unusually long straw racks and / 
the extra long sieves, explains its larger capacity. 


the separator. All bearings, concave adjustments and regulations of the blast 
are on the outside of the machine, also all oil and grease cups, where you can 


| 

| | 
Easier Operation—You don't have to crawl inside the Ideal to adjust and regulate 
take care of them even while the Ideal is running. | 


St ronger Const ructtOn—The Ideal frame has no spliced or bolted members—it is 
practically a one-piece job—sills, posts, deck rails. It simply can’t pull apart, 
sag or rot. This, with the heavy, substaatial trucks, and all shaker hanger 
bearings running in adjustable boxes, gives a construction that insures long life. 


No Vibration—tn the Ideal the cylinder is perfec.ly balanced and all moving parts are 
counterbalanced. This makes for steady, smooth running that eliminates 
harmful vibration, minimizes wear on the bearings, preserves alignment of 
shafts and greatly lengthens the life of the machi: e. 

You have a choice of five sizes—22 x 36, 2} x 44, 28 x 48, 32 x 52 and 
36 x 60. See your Rumely dealer or have us send you further information. 1 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 


La Porte, Indiana i 
29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 


_ADVANCE~RUMELY | 
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DIPPING SHEEP 

It is noticeable that as the campaign 
aimed to increase the interest in sheep 
farming gains momentum, we are ex- 
periencing some troubles with the ‘‘small 
flock on every farm” that are likely to 
end in discouragement to sheep farmers. 
Never has the cornbelt seen so much 
“sheep scab” as has been found in the 
past two seasons among our small flocks. 
Everyone who is in contact with the busi- 
ness realizes this and agrees that we must 
stamp out “sheep scab” before it gets 
any worse or we are due to have some 
heavy losses and will also create a genera- 
tion of farmers who will be too discouraged 
with the business to be easily interested 
in it again. 

Skin Parasites of Sheep 

The parasites of sheep which live on 
their skin and produce the greatest 
damage are the louse, the tick, and most 
important of all, the 
scab mite. It is very 
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time. Often after the old sheep are sheared 
the ticks and lice will go to the lambs, seek- 
ing the protection of the longer wool, so do 
not neglect to dip the lambs, for it does 
not take many lice and ticks to kill a 
weak lamb. 

There are many good coal tar dips on 
the market, but the strength of them 
varies greatly so that only the products of 
firms with a reputation to sustain had 
best be used. 

If you have many sheep, sink your vat 
in the ground and the sheep will be easier 
handled. Build a dripping platform at one 
side and drain it back into the vat. In 
this way much dip can be saved. Have 
the dip at about 90 degrees Fahrenheit 
in temperature, and keep the sheep in it at 
least two minutes for good results, 

For eradication of scab with a minimum 
damage to wool, the Federal Government 
sheep scab inspectors favor the so-called 
lime-sulphur dip over all others. You 
can obtain it ready made or can prepare 
it as follows: Unslaked lime, 8 pounds; 
flowers of sulphur, 24 pounds; water, 100 
gallons. 

Boil two hours. Use this at about 
95 to. 100 degrees Fahrenheit to secure the 
best results. Be sure to use only the clear 
fluid to dip in and not the lime and sul- 
phur sediment. The latter is very caustic. 
Use the sediment to paint walls, posts, 
etc., to free them of mites and nits. 

Black Leaf 40, a concentration of the 
nicotine from tobacco waste, is also recom- 
mended for dipping sheep and can be ob- 





important to the suc- 
cessful management of a 





flock. of sheep to keep 
the skin and fleece free 
from parasites and in a 
healthy condition gen- 
erally. 

Ticks are blood suck- 
ers and, if sheep must 
entertain them thru the 
winter, expect to give 
more food and get iess 
return for it than you 
would if the sheep were 
free from ticks. The 
fleece will be of poorer 
quality if ticks are living 




















The fee for a grade stallion 
may be $10 as compared 
with $15 or $20 for a pure- 
bred. But the colt from the 
a purebred sire will 
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financial father confessor is worth insert- 
ing here. It shows that the banker is not 
always the eagle-eyed bird that spots the 
dependable dollars from afar. This 
cautious gentleman, when he heard of the 
goings on at the Engle farm, called the 
“reckless” farmer into the back room of 
the bank and gave him some fatherly 
advice concerning the matter of taking 
dangerous chances with money. Summed 
up the advice passed across the table in 
the back room amounted to this: “Get 
rid of that high-priced stuff and put the 
money into cattle that will make you some 
money.” When the dispenser of credit 
talks in that strain, many men decide that 
perhaps he knows best, but it was not that 
way in this case. Mr. Engle found credit 
enough to carry on his operations and 
stuck to the whitefaces. It was many, 
many years before the banker ever said a 
word about that memorable session in the 
back room. But, needless to say, he is no 
longer scary about money that 1s sensibly 
invested in registered Herefords. He has 
seen a famous herd developed almost un- 
der his nose, you might say, and many the 
ealf has he seen shipped out to other 
breeders and farmers at prices ranging into 
the thousands of dollars. 

But I am not going to lay off the bank- 
ers yet. They are usually praised and 
given seats at the head of the table and 
they may deserve this for all I know about 
bankers in general, but when one becomes 
so conservative as to stand in the way of 
such a well recognized betterment as pure- 

bred livestock, he should 
have a conspicuous sign 


- —— pinned to his coat tail. 


Which brings me to the 
case of a farmer who was 
on the point of buying a 
registered heifer from 
Engle herd with 
which to start a herd of 
his own. The cashier of 
a bank discouraged this 








on the skin. 

Lice eat the skin and 
so cause pain and irrita- 
tion, preventing the ani- 
mal from having the rest 
necessary to make good 
gains and often cause 





often sell for from £50 
to $100 more as a four 
year old 
more to raise. Which is 
the more pro fitable ? 






and costs no 





man by telling him of 
the large amounts of 
money paid out nowa- 
days for feed by the 
breeders of high class 
cattle and especially by 
the Engles. As a result 
of this ill-considered ad- 
vice the farmer decided 
not to make the venture, 
and he may never suc- 
ceed in screwing up his 
nerve to the investing 
point again. 











I asked Milton Engle, 
one of the sons in the 





the sheep to “pull” the 
wool. The scab mite 
is very small and can 
only be seen with a hand lens or reading 
glass as a rule. It feeds on the skin, caus- 
ing the sheep much diseomfort. The skin 
pours out a watery exudate when the scab 
mite bites it, which soom forms into a crust 
or scab, Under the seabs the mites multi- 
ply rapidly and spread to new areas on 
the animal’s body, causing the sheep to 
bite and pull the wool and rub it. off on 
fences and walls produeing a sorry looking 
animal in a short time. If unattended, 
sheep often die from seab. 

Remember that sheep can only get the 
scab by coming in contaet with infested 
sheep or with posts, cars, stables or 
quarters of some kind which have the 
mite on them, but the mite can live a long 
time off the sheep on a rubbing post or on 
a shed wall. 

It is easy to rid sheep of all of these 
skin parasites by the use of a dip. Every 
flock should be dipped at once if seab is 
found among them for that is the only 
method of controlling the disease. It is 
good practice to dip all sheep twice yearly 
to keep the skin and fleece in good, healthy 
condition as well as to keep down ticks, 
lice, and seab. 

If one will dip very soon after shearing, 
less dip is required and the sheep can, as a 
rule, be handled easier than at any other 








tained thru druggists and stockmen’s 
supply déalers with full direetions for 
diluting it in water to make the dip. 
_Seabby sheep should be dipped and in 
eight to fourteen days re-dipped to kill 
the newly hatched eggs before the mites 
they have produced are old enough to lay 
& new crop of eggs. : 


AT THE TOP WITH HEREFORDS 
Continued from page 72 

mistake to get some purebreds of the sort 
that. could produce such good feeding 
cattle. It was in December, 1901, that I 
put the first. money into registered Here- 
ford eattle. I bought three heifer calves 
of Cornish and Patten, picking them out 
of a bunch of thirty-five or forty. One 
of these, Silver Cup, is now well-known as 
the “Boatman cow.” She was sired by 
Boatman. The next year I bought the old 
imported bull, Ross. These animals 
furnished much of the foundation on 
which the Beau Blanchard family was 
built in the last ten years.” But before 
this departure was made purebred Here- 
ford bulls had been used on grade cows 
in the production of feeders. The start 
wasa conservative one, even tho one of the 
local bankers was of a contrary opinion. 

That story of the uneasiness of the 








firm, what he had to say 
about the present cost 
of feed and the profits in the kind of cattle 
they are producing. “It doesn’t take many 
calves to pay the entire bill for feed 
brought to the farm,” he said. “Prices 
for feed were high last year, but we could 
have paid three times as much and still 
we would have made money on the cattle.” 

“There are a lot of farmers in this part 
of the country who have an idea that corn 
is wasted when it is not fed to hogs,” says 
Mr. Jesse Engle. “They think that cattle 
ought to get along on grass and hay and 
cornstalks, at least until time for fatten- 
ing for the market. I have in mind a man 
who bought a couple of purebred calves 
some years ago. He happened to have an 
extra cow around that was giving some 
milk, so he let one of the calves run with 
her. The other got the ordinary treatment 
that this man thought was sufficinet for 
calves. By the time these calves were 
yearlings the difference was remarkable 
and when they were sold in a sale the 
difference in price was also remarkable. 
The one that had been given a good start 
brought a price that was not so far off from 
a Sareea doliars while the other brought 
hardly more than his meat was worth. 
The man who owned them has had a 
demonstration that should be worth a lot 

Continued on page 112 
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HOW THE WOOL POOLS HELP 
Continued from page 64 
when as a matter of fact thirty days was 
the shortest possible amount of time re- 
quired to settle an account. 

Sixty days dating is common in trans- 
fers of wool to the mills. That is, the bill 
for the wools does not fall due until sixty 
days after actual sale. One percent dis- 
count is allowed for cash and a cash pay- 
ment may be made within ten days of 
the time of sale. This was all news to the 
farmers. Demanding a four months dat- 
ing, that will extend over the first of the 
year and make possible a favorable annual 
statement is a practice of at least one of 
the largest factories in the wool manu- 
facturing field. Thru this custom the 
wool, which has not been paid for, may 
s stock on hand and the bill upon 


; 


appear a 
it does not fall due until after the state- 
ment has been made. Farmers do not 


understand this either, but it was not 
necessary for those who consigned to the 
warehouse company to do so, tor none 
of their wool was sold on this basis. The 
officers of the company steadfastly refused 
to countenance this further abuse of the 
buyer’s powers. Sales on extended dat- 
ing also obscure the levels at which wool 
changes hands. For instance fine combing 
wool may be sold and delivered the first 
of September at ninety cents a pound and 
the bill of sale made for January first. The 
entailed credit at six percent interest 
amounts to one andeight-tenthscents per 
pound TI Is grade of wool might be worth 
only eighty-eight cents Se pten ber first 
and the house would be glad to make a 
sale with extended dating at the more at- 
tractive price rather than to receive the 
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mills as they 
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led its flow, 
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ne reservoir ¢ a year’s supply and con- 
man’s strat position, they made the 

| grower pay dearly for the service. 
y have taken into consideration the 
vw charges, interest on their invest- 
grading and handling costs, that 
I meet in holding the wool until 
sold, and these are deducted from the 
» they offer the farmer, in the spring. 
ling down the price, speculation has 
and the condition that wool 
re now objecting to, which in the 
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n st 
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back To overcome this condition the 
growers must be prepared to hold firm as 
tl did last year, until there is actual 
demand for their wool. With an organiza- 
tion such as Illinois and Iowa flockmasters 


pt in 


ers 


have there is no reason why they cannot 
pro bly perform these marketing 
ervices for themselves, thru the coopera- 
tive organization they have made use of, 


and eliminate the speculative element and 
excess profits. They largely did that this 
year 

Illinois has roughly a million sheep and 
prod ices say 4,000,000 pounds of wool. 


wrmed the dam of dollars holding back | 


and, occupying a middle-| 


includes contracting on the sheep’s | 
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CONCRETE 
GARAGES 


Is your car protected in a 
weatherproof, fireproof, per= 
manent garage? Is your other 


rotected because 
thus housed? 


a garage like that 


—one that is reasonable in 
cost and requires practically 


it if you use Concrete 


in any one of several ways. You'll be 
interested in knowing how a concrete 


block garage will meet your needs. 


our free booklet 


“Concrete Block Garages” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK SALK LAKE CITY 
CHICAGO HELENA MILWAUKEE PARKERSBURG SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
DENVER KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, OREG, ST. LOUIS 

DES MOIN WASHINGTON 








| When You Want 


Don’t depend upon wind to pump your water. it 
Galloway pump outfits supply al the water _ want 
exactly when Ne want it. he Galloway 













ne or tom 

ines—or 22 in. circular saws. Seif. 
double-gear pump jack. t 
ting. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Galloway's great 
masterpiece En- 
gine that gives 
seven horse pow- 
er for the price 





lowa’s sheep population is one and one- 
third million and her wool crop let us say 
5,000,000 pounds By selling thru! 
cooperitive W irehouse, prices for | 

im grades ranged from fifty-two 
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Galloway’s Pumping Outfit 
8 H. P. Engine— COMPLETE 


Baisgi 


16 ft. 2 in. 
, 
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Galloway’s Complete 
Pumping Outfit 
Direct from Factory— 
Easy Payments 


Shipped direct from the factory on Galloway's 








factory to farm plan. The saving goes into your 
own pocket. You hare your choice of five 
easy buyi : bank deposit, half cash- 


ng ple 1s—cas 
te, full note, or installment. Select the 
lan which suits you best. 30 days’ trial. 


fall detaile. Order di- 
Write Today oes Teoen Chie ad and get 


prompt delivery. Shipped from close-by points. 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED. 
WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President 


The William Galloway Co. § 


85 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 
® ao es oe ma? 


Sue Reaenanae — 





























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SUCRENE 


to seventy-eight cents a pound. The 
difference in net price between a coun- 
tv where no pool was formed and the 
average received by the shipper to the 
national wool warehouse is a fair index 
to the benefit of pooling and cooperative 
marketing to Illinois and Iowa farmers. 
In Champaign county where the local 
dealers were not molested, the price ranged 
around thirty-five cents. In isolated Iowa 
districts similar levels obtained. The 
difference between the average price the 
warehouse company procured and this 
unmolested local price is aperemnetty 
fifteen cents a pound. On 9,000,000 
pounds of wool, the amount ar 
affected by the pools in Iowa and Illinois, 
this would amount to $1,350,000. Those 
in authority in Illinois say the saving to 
their flockmasters mounted up into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and the 
Iowa pool was considerably larger. It 
can hardly be expected that every year 
will be as favorable as the past, as com- 
petition will force up the local price and 
we may sometime experience a declining 
market; but the experience of western 
sheepmen with the warehouse company 
show that consignment, followed up year 
after year, is much more profitable to the 
grower than speculative selling. 

You will note that some farmers grew 
wool that was worth on the market fifty- 
two cents; others raised staple worth 
seventy-eight cents, or some of the wool 
an individual farmer grew was worth the 
lower figure while part of it fetched the 
higher price. I am disregarding the un- 
important off sorts, the tags of which 
brought only twenty-four cents. When 
the farmers got their returns, do you think 
for a minute, they did not sit up and take 
notice? They wanted to know why some 
wools sold for nearly twice the money 
others brought. They had always thought 
“wool was wool;” that was what the local 
buyer told them. And when they realize 
that they cannot every year produce the 
most profitable staple, unless they are 
prepared to change sheep, as the world 
changes fashions, they will settle down to 
business and breed for more uniformity, 
length, character and lighter c. ndition, 
for improvement here will invar.ably re- 
sult in a larger wool check. The associa- 
tions concerned rapidly discovered that 
the fight could not be won if the entire 
burden of educating the farmer to an un- 
derstanding of conditions was thrown 
upon the cooperative marketing agency. 
Disaffected factions are quick to take 
advantage of any feature that they can 
misconstrue into an objection to the new 
system. County-agents and state associa- 
tion officials can head off raids on the 
local organization’s work, better than can 
the central agency, at the market. And 
after all it is every bit as much the local 
farm bureau’s or association’s fight and 
the farmer’sfight as it is the company’s. 

In general the local agencies = mm! their 
parts well and insured the future success 
of this cooperative effort by bolstering 
up confidence when returns were slow, 
because of a.draggy market, and by dis- 
seminating information on the mer- 
chandising of wool. From past experiences 
farmers feel uneasy to let the wool get 
out of their sight unless they get the money 
for it immediately. Chicago, or whatever 
market they ship to, seems along way off. 
And the majority of them have not 
learned yet to distinguish between honest 
and dishonest. commission houses. Quite 
a number of farmers came to the Chicago 
warehouse during the season to see with 
their own eyes that their wool was safe, 
in addition to having their representatives 
present during the handling of the clip. 
Chey all went away satisfied and a thought 
that one uttered and the others felt was, 
‘Well, I didn’t expect to see or hear of my 
wool again. I shipped to help out our 
county agent. I will do anything he tells 
me to, but I thought he made a mistake 
in this until today,” 
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HOG MEAL 








“Have found your Sucrene Hog Meal J 

L. to be of the very highest quality and it 
has a growing power on young stock to 
develop them into the finest specimens | 
have ever seen.” —C. E. Stone, Secretary 
American Hampshire Record Ass’n. 


Health, Quick Growth, Economy 





100 Las. NET DE 
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‘4 dealer. 


= will be glad to take care of youmorder. 
d brings you full information on 


Herts pon or a post car 
Ne ee a 
i. Me Sucrene F. 





Sucrene fed hogs have a record of 600 
pounds gain to the ton of feed—twice as much 
as hogs fed on ordinary rations. 


Getting your hogs to market quicker means 
_ trouble, less feed, less chance of loss by 


ration—no corn or tankage needed from wean- 
ing to finishing time. 

Its great variety of highly nutritious mate- 
rials, combined with molasses, tempts the pig's 
appetite; easy digestibility insures health and 
body growth 
feed consumed, 


. niform High Quality Always Guaranteed 
= Order a ton of Sucrene Hog Meal from your 


If he cannot supply you let us know and we 


: 
a 
sease. 
Sucrene Hog Meal is a complete growing 
; 
fi 
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be See «60American Milling Company 
; Dept. 10 


for every pound of 


The cou- 





Peoria, Illinois 


ra 
il* 


¥ Please send me illustrated literature on 
feeds checked below: (40) 
O Sucrene Dairy Feed 
O Sucrene Calf Meal 
O Sucrene Hog Meal 
O Sucrene Poultry Mash with Buttermilk 
O Empire 20% Dairy Feed 
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THE power of one horse 
= and eee ne 
it—for plowing, harrowing, seeding, cu 
won = ay ee hauling loads. 
Ever-ready, ‘dependable, economical power— 
works all ae on 2 gallons of gasoline and 1 quart 
of oil. The original one-borse tractor. 
the of a4 hb. as engine (S.A.E. 
- for Oot work—and it Gots up to each job 
under its own power. The Beeman solves your 
labor and power problems. Write fos 
interesting free booklet. 


BEEMAN TRACTOR CO, 
868 Sixth Avenue South 
> Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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like other cutters. memagy bags te 
F to Seven Acres a day with one 
~~ fA Bere is what one farmer eays: 


Dear Sirs:—Your machine did good work and did it 
a, I cut 55 shocks a day, about 20 shocks more 
than I could cut by hand. tfully, 

EL VORN Farmington, Ia 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this la- 
bor-saving machine; also testimonials of many users. 

LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 10 Lincoln, Illinois 











Guarantesing our ads as wedo, makes our col- 
umns doubly valuable to prospective buyers 











Read the advertisements in this issue 
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SWEET CREAM, A MARK OF HONOR 


Iowa Buttermakers Gain Success Through Cream Improvement 


June, 1920 


By H. A. BENDIXEN 


ID you ever look cross at your 

wife at the dinner table when the 

cream turned to cheese on your 
cup of coffee? You probably did. Next 
time when the buttermaker looks cross 
at you when you deliver your can of 
it the e eamery door, don’t 
blame him. Do you know that sour 
cream in A mery nowa- 
days is as objectionable and disgusting 
to the buttermaker as sour cream in 
your coffee is to you? Only too often 
the old idea still prevails among farm- 
ers that butter is made from sour cream and that it does not 
matter whether, where, or how much it sours before it is taken 
to the creamery. But this world is a progressive old world. Just 
like the old flail is out-of-date for threshing grain in this coun- 
try, so is cream soured in the cellar or on the back porch out- 
of-date for buttermaking. If vou have an up-to-date, progres- 
sive, and able buttermaker in your creamery he will have urged 
you time and again to keep ; 
your cream sweet. 
you paid little attention to 
his talk, considering him 
habitually crabby; perhaps 
you thought it too much 
vother to take care of the 
cream; or perhaps you don’t 
undesstend the why and the 


sour cream { 


first class cre: 





| 
| 


how of properly handling 
your cream. But whatever 
your case may be it will 
mean more profits for you 


and less grief for your butfer 
maker if would start 
building a milk house and 
putting in a cooling tank to- 
morrow. to- 
day must stand up for qual- 
ity. This they must realize 
in the face of present day skillfully managed competition. 
Quality has not been recognized on the market in the past as 
it should have been owing to the great demand for butter, a 
condition which little stimulated the improvement of quality 
in dairy products. 

Numerous evidences are at hand, however, to prove the 
profitability of sweet cream production. Ask Mr. Fred Hinze 
who worked up the quality of the cream delivered at the 
Farmers’ Creamery in Manly, lowa. In 1913,when Mr. Hinze 
came to Manly, the creamery received practically no sweet 
cream. Mr. Hinze at once began grading the cream. At first 
no difference in price was made for sweet and sour cream. By 
just simply pleading with the farmers some improvement was 


vou 


Creameries of 


made, altho slowly. By the end of the first year every patron 
of the creamery,jhowever, was familiar with the plans, am- 
bitions, and efforts of Mr. Hinze. More cooperation became 
evident 


ib. 
At this time Mr. Hinze began to make a difference in the 
et and sour cream, putting a premium of two 
Cream began to 


price paid for sw 
cents per pound butterfat on sweet cream. 
improve rapl lly. In 
the meantime he ke pt on en- 


more 


couraging the use ol cooling 
tanks on the farms Milk 
houses were built in larger 
numbers Cream st parators 
disappeared from the barns 
and granaries and found 


themselves some nice morn- 
ing located in a respectable, 
clean milk house or at least 
in more sanitary surround- 
ings ; 

Naturally the work of im- 
provement progressed slowly 
and was not accompli hed 
without constant effort on 
the part of the buttermaker 
Some farmers wereslower, as 
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The lowa state trademark creamery, at Manly, which has made good 
their quality. 





creamery won the privilege of using the state trademark on their 
butter. This brand of butter had been created to represent 
the standard of quality for lowa butter. To be permitted to 
use this brand is a mark of honor for creameries in the state. 

Needless to say Manly butter was sought at once by many 
wholesale houses of the East to satisfy the demand of a special 
trade in fancy butter. Of course these houses were willing to 
pay a slight premium for this butter. A reputation had been 
established for the creamery. In spite then of a peck of un- 
pleasant experiences and a good deal of grief, the buttermaker, 
due to his firm stand in the matter of quality production, won 
out and there was some reward. “I made a few enemies for 
myself” says Mr. Hinze, “but I won many more friends and 
a good deal of satisfaction besides.” The patrons were well 
pleased, being amply remunerated for the little extra labor in- 
volved in taking proper care of the cream. Sweet cream paid. 

Then in 1918 another stimulus for cream improvement pre- 
sented itself in the form of the government's call for navy 
butter. Navy butter was made according to the government's 
specifications and required that all cream going into its manu- 
facture should be sweet. A 
premium of three cents was 
»aid for this butter and the 

[anly creamery was in a 
»osition to take up the manu- 
acture of it at once. 

As soon as the board of 
directors had voted to enter 
into the navy butter con- 
tract, cards were sent out to 
each patron explaining the 
proposition and urging the 

reatest possible care to de- 
iver sweet cream. The 
premium on sweet cream was 
raised to three cents per 
pound butterfat. A more 
vigorous campaign for cool- 
ing tanks was inaugurated. 
Milk houses went up in 
greater numbers. In all fifty-five cooling tanks were sold 
to the patrons that year, the creamery buying these tanks in 
carload lots at reduced prices. The result was ninety-eight 
percent sweet cream thruout the summer. 

At the present time as a result of his successful showing at 
Manly, Mr. Hinze is connected with the work of the dairy 
department of the Iowa State College. His successor, however, 
is keeping up the quality of the cream. Last summer the 
great bulk of the cream received at Manly was sold to ice cream 
manufacturers who were willing to pay extreme prices for sweet 
cream. For this cream the creamery netted seventeen cents 
above the market quotations for New York specials per pound 
butterfat, a price which could not be realized by any crearhery 
from sour cream. 

The Manly creamery today is one of the foremost creameries 
of the hawkeye state. lé is known not only to the dairy men of 
the state of lowa but also to the buyers of butter all over the 
country. At present the creamery receives one-half cent above 
the government’s quotation for New York specials for the but- 
ter it makes. At the same time a good trafle in sweet cream fo: 
ice cream purposes continues 
thruout the winter. 

Sweet cream has proven it- 
self and sweet cream, one 
hundred percent of it, is the 
watchword today for cream- 
eries everywhere. Decom- 
posed cream is a disgrace to 
the producer and to the 
community where it is pro- 
duced. More stringent meas- 
ures have been adopted by 
the dairy and food commis- 
sioners of the different states 
to deal with the rotten cream 
evil. No leniency should be 
given in fighting it. Cream 
and all dairy products are 
delicate human foods. No 








would beexpected, than others 
in reconciling their old ideas 
with the new way of handling 
their er \ few were stubborn enough to cease patronizing 
the cream The greater majority of the patrons, however, 
recognized the feasibility and profitability of producing high 
quality cream and were willing to cooperate with the butter- 
maker to attain a reputation for quality goods. 

Here are the results. That year the proportion of sweet 
cream received was brought up to about ninety percent and the 


An inside corner 


If you see any dust it is just in the picture. 





human food should be al- 
lowed te be marketed in a 
decomposed condition and 
there is no more excuse for selling rotten cream than for selling 
rotten potatoes. 

Poor quality of butter has had a marked effect in encourag- 
ing the consumption of so-called substitutes. Manufacturers 
of these products took full advantage of the situation in adver- 
tising their wares. They have gone so far as to proclaim oleo- 
margarine a safer and better food to (Continued on page 94 


















































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Plowing is the Real Proof S 
of the Utilitor’s Ability 


Plowing proves the real value of 
automotive equipment on the farm. 
It is plowing, above all else, that 
pulls the very “heart” out of ma- 
chinery—and leaves you with either 
a good or a bad investment. 


Thousands of farmers know 
that the Utilitor will plow. It will 
plow more satisfactorily, faster and 
better than a horse. And 
last but not least, it will 
plow at less expense than 
a horse or a mule. 


The Utilitor’s plowing 
stamina is not mere theory. 
This machine would never 
carry the “Dependable 
Power” trade mark unless 





Tests have repeatedly 
been made with the Utilitor 








| In order to give you full in- 
formation on the Utilitor we 


| have prepared a valuable 
book, entitled “Beating the 

| Game”—it comes FREE. 

. | There is not the slightest 
it could plow. obligation on your part. 
~.. Keep up with the times. 

This book will make 
you money. 


—tests more difficult than ordinary 
usage would ever exact. And yet, on 
every occasion—in sod, clay, sand or 
loose dirt—this powerful, eager unit 
has met satisfactorily every demand 
placed upon it. 

Each Utilitor sold is backed by 
the unqualified guarantee that it will 
plow. Call on your nearest Utilitor 
dealer — he will gladly give 
you a wonderful plowing 
demonstration. 

You will, of course, ad- 
mit that if the Utilitor will 
plow it can easily do any 
other work for which it is 
designed. 

—and it will plow. 





Sales Division O 


MIDWEST ENGINE CoO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. 8S. A. 
Copyright, 1920, Midwest Engine Co. 
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“FIGURING “THE cost ‘OF “MILK 
Since dairy farmers have been trying to | 
cost of production considered 


have the 
as a factor in making the price of milk, 
various formulas have been devised for 
determining this cost with as much ac- 
curacy as possible. When the Milk 
Producers’ Association in the Chicago 
district first started to take a hand in 
determining the price to be paid for the 
farmer's product, Professor Pearson of the 
Illinois College of ,Agriculture devised a 
formula, based on numerous investiga- 
tions, by means of which the cost of pro- 
ducing a hundred pounds of milk could be 
determined with reasonable accuracy. 
According to this plan the cost of a hun- 
dred pounds of three and a half percent 
milk was equal to the cost of forty-four 
pounds of grain, fifty pounds of hay, 
one hundred and eighty-eight pounds of 
silage, thirty-nine pounds of roughage 
(bedding) and two and forty-two hun-| 
dredths hours of labor. 

Dissatisfaction with this formula re- 
sulted for the reason that there is no 
established market for silage and for much 
of the material used for bedding. To get 
around this objection a new method was 
devised by Professor Pearson and is now 
in use by the milk board of the Milk 
Producers’ Association in getting at a 
basis ior the price, in times when economic 
conditions are such that cost of produc- 
tion can be considered. At present the 
price paid to farmers is not based on any 
such figures but is a compromise pric e be- 
low the cost of produc tion. 

This revised formula is very much 
—_ r than the old one. It is not neces- 
sary to have a silage price, for thesil: uge is 
included with the hay and the hay price 
serves for both. The bedding is taken care 
of by adding a little to the labor require- 
ment. A distinction is also made between 
homegrown and purchased grain. Only 
four items are now considered in figuring 
hundred-weight of milk 
24 pounds 


110 pounds of hay and 


the cost of a 
20 pounds of homegrown grain 


of purchased grain, 
three hours of labor. 

Che price for homegrown grain is based 
on the average price of corn in Illinois 
and Wisconsin Che price for p irch used 
feed l sed on the iveraged price of 
fourteen feeds taken from manufacturers’ 
lists or from the Milwaukee Price Re-| 
porter. The hay price ts found by taking 


onsin and 
ifm prices 


Wise 


or n-the- 


the average tarm price in 
Illinois. All prices are 


To reduce the pur« hased feed price to the 
farm basis it Is necessary to add to the 
mill price $1.50 a ton for freight. $4 for 
the dealer’s profit and $1.50 for hauling 


from town to the farm >. Gs 
MILKING MACHINE IS PRACTICAL 
[wo prominent dairy authorities of 
New Zealand, who were recently inter- 
viewed while touring this country study- 
ing our dairy conditions, expressed great 
that we were not using in a more 
general way the milking machine. They 
made the statement that the milking 
machine was the greatest boon to the 
dairy business in their country and that 
since its general installation they were 
able to greatly increase production and at 


surprise 


the same time lower the cost of produc- 
tion They made the statement that 
eighty percent of the milk produced 


in New Zealand was drawn with a milk- 


ing machine. 





In communities where the milking 
machine has been properly installed and 
the user has received some service from | 
the company installing it they are looked 
upon as a staple farm equipment just as | 
the silo, the cream separator or the auto- | 
Tarrant county, Texas, is a good 
this. Today there are over 


mobile 
example of 
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DURABILITY OF THE 
DE LAVAL 





Rimelspach, 
DeLaval Separator, 
which has been in use 
for over 25 years. 


The machine was 
brought in on a local 
De Laval Service Day 
to be looked over by the 
service man. 

There was nothing the 
matter with the separator, 
and after it was cleaned up 
and oiled Mr. Rimelspach 
took it home with the com- 
ment that it ought to be 
good for another 25 years. 


This illustration is reproduced 
from a photograph of Mr. Jacob 
in Ohio, and his 











165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 








The De Laval Separator gives the 
greatest value for the money, because it 
gives better and longer service. 
Rimelspach’ s experience is equaled by the 
records of a large number of De Laval 
machines, 


Considering its greater durability alone, 
the De Laval is the most economical 
separator to buy; and with its cleaner 
skimming, easier running, greater capacity 
and unequaled service, the price of a 

“cheaper” machine is high i in comparison. 


If you don’t know the De Laval 
agent in your. community, 
to the nearest De 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 











Mr. 


write 
Laval office 


61 Beale Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 

















BOYS’ BABY BEEF BOOK 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS- 


$3,500 and gold watches for 
prizes for boys and girls feed- 
ing Aberdeen-A ngus calves in 


1920 For the girls, wrist / 
watches, and for the boys 
open-face gold watches for 


grand champion prizes as well \ 
as $100 cash prices in Minn- 
esota and Wisconsin State 
contests, and $25 in county 
shows where Aberdeen-Angus calves to the num- 
ber of 10 appear. Boys and girls won champion- 
ships in six states last year with Aberdeen-Angus 
calves and were reserve cha umpions in the other 
two. Write for booklet, ‘Boys’ Baby Beef Book.” 


AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
817 S. Exchange Ave., Chicago 








\ A GUARANTEED REMEDY FOR 


Contagious Abortion 


Easily administered by hypodermic 
syringe. Kille abortion (me quickly 
without injuring cow. rite for free 
= Fh booklet with letters from users and 

PS ak d full details of moneyback guarantee. 


> Aborno Laboratory Sections Lancaster, Wis, 























~ LA y quty mine 
equipped with a pat- 
ented reverse dischar; P 
gear. The drum 

charged from the right 
side poy ge discharged to 












Mixes 2% to 3 cubic feet per batch, 
and has a capacity of 100 sacks of 
cement, with a 1 to6 mix in10 
hours. The smallest engine 















Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed. Read them. 




















seventy-five milking machines of one | 


ufacture being used in the county and 
it is estimated that over three thousand 
eows are milked daily by these machines. 
The people of this county have studied 
milking machines and are as familiar 
with them as with the binder, automobile 
or other farm equipment, and the con- 
sequence is they are givin the very best 
of satisfaction. None of the users would 
think of going back to hand milking. 
There are a number of communities where 
the results have been similar. 

Close observation of the results of a 

milking machine properly installed, 
leads to the conclusion that it is one of 
the most important parts of modern dairy- 
ing. A close check of purchasers of milking 
machines shows that over one-half of them 
increase their herd very materially as soon 
as they have installed their machine. 
Many of them double their herds. In other 
words, the milking machine is going to 
place dairying on a quantity production 
basis. It will do much to replace many of 
our thousands of dairies of five or six 
cows during eight months of the year, with 
thirty and forty cow dairies the year 
round. 

It is also found that a good milking 
machine properly installed results in tak- 
ing away the dislike and dread of dairy- 
ing. It removes the drudgery and a great 
deal of the hard work of milking, and 
above all, it makes the farmer independent 
of hired help as far as milking is concerned. 
When saiiiae machines once become 
thoroly established, dairying will be looked 
upon much more favorably than it is at 
the present time. 

The writer has personally investigated 
milking machines on four or five hun 
farms and been in close touch with several 
hundred users and he has yet to find the 
first cow that was injured by the standard 
milking machine. 

In the ordinary dairy, the use of the 
milking machine makes it possible to im- 
prove the dairy product. A number of 
men are also producing certified milk 
satisfactorily with the milking machine. 


MARKETING VEAL CALVES 
Veal is a part of the farmer’s income 
that is about as easily earned as any 
money which comes to the farm. But 
it pays to sell it to the best advantage. 
We have found that a veal calf brings the 
most money when slaughtered at home 
and sold dressed to a local dealer. This 
gives a couple of meals of tongue and heart 
for home use and blood which can be 
mixed in the poultry mash. And the 
amount received is high enough to pay 
a good rate per hour for the time neces- 
sary to slaughter and deliver the calf. 
A neighbor with a veal calf for sale 
called in the livestock buyer who made 
in offer on the calf. Then he decided to 
sell it dressed in the nearby city. He 
received eight dollars more for the calf 
than the buyer offered and the slaughter- 
ng and delivering took less than half a 
day. He hauled the calf to the city mar- 
ket in the back end of his auto when going 
down town for other business reasons. 
Often uninformed consumers believe 
that all calves born on the farm should be 
raised for beef. There is some criticism 
of dairymen who sell veal. But a dairy- 
man cannot raise all of his calves as it 
frequently makes him hustle to obtain 
enough feed for his cows. He does not 
have the barn space to be in the beef 
business and the dairy business at the 
same time. And many dairy calves are 
not of the type which make profitable 
beef animals. ft pays to save the best of 
the heifer calves for breeding purposes 
but the surplus males and females lacking 
in quality can be turned into veal profit- 
bly. Frequently the best prices are ob- 
tainable by selling the veal dressed, thus 
itting out one of the middlemen on the 
transaction.—R, K., Mich. 
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36 Distributing Houses 


and the largest exclusive feed and 
ensilage cutter factory in the world 


Offer Unusual Service 


COMPLETE STOCK of Papec Ensilage Cutters and Repair Parts is 
carried at each of our 36 distnbuting houses. 


This service gives to practically every farmer in America the same advantages as if the 
Papec factory were located in a nearby city. The Papec dealer in your community 

ill fill your orders for machines and parts as promptly as he could if they were 
made locally. He probably has in stock any size machine you want or any repair 
you may need, but, if he hasn't, it is at one of our nearby distributing houses—ready 
to be shipped to him on a moment's notice. But, of course, even this unusual service 
cannot overcome the steel shortage, which limits production. Order your Papec now. 


The fact that the Papec is built in the largest factory in the world devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of feed and ensilage cutters; that it has been built for the last 
twenty years upon the same principles; and that it is the largest-selling ensilage cutter 
on the market, should prove the wisdom of your buying a Papec. 


“Own your Own”’ Papec—it will soon save enough to pay for 
itself. Our 1920 catalog shows how. Send for a copy today. 


Papec Machine Company, 173 Main St., Shortsville, New York 


Staunton, Va.,G. A. Brown Distributing Denver, Colo., C. W. Keith 
Utica, N. Y¥., J. A. Dowsett Lancaster, Pa., J. R. Dosch 
Nashville, Tenn., J. H. A. Ross Houses = xnoxville, Tenn., J. W. Cruse 
Portland, Me., Kendall & Whitney Portland, Ore., Monroe & Crisell 
Bristol, Tenn., Bristol Warehouse Co. Phoenix, Ariz., Whyman Mach. Co. 
Danville, Va., B. S. Motley & Company Montreal, Que., Bournival & Company 
Seattle, Wash., Dairy Machinery Company Harrisonburg, Va., C. A. Sprinkel & Son 
Unadilla, New York, Unadilla Silo Company Hartford, Conn., Bill Brothers Company 
Tampa, Fla., Miller-Jackson Supply Company Sumter, S. C., George F, Epperson & Sons, Inc. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., C. M. P’Pool Hdwre. Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, Banting Manufacturing Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Papec Machine Company 
Atlanta, Ga., Dairy and Farm Supply Company 
Raleigh. N. C., J. P. Wyatt & Sons Company 
Lynchburg, Va., Lynchburg Implement Company 
San Francisco, Calif., Santa Fe Lumber Company 
Vancouver, B. C., Dairy Machinery Company, Lrd. 
Des Moines, lowa, Indiana Silo & Tractor Company 
Fort Worth, Texas, Indians Silo Company of Texas 
Memphis, Tennessee, Cotton States Tractor Company 
Kansas City, Missouri, Indiana Silo & Tractor Company 
Columbus, Ohio, Columbus Hay Press & Storage Company 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, Dallman & Cooper Supply Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Dallman & Cooper Supply Company 
Springfield, Mlinois, Merchants Transfer & Storage Co. 
Louisville, Kentucky, Central Warehouse & Elevator Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Western Michigan Transfer Company 
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TO SOQUELCH THE SCRUB SIRE 


How the Department of Agriculture Is Putting Scrub Sires in the Discard 


T is believed, to use an expression much in favor in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, that the loss 
resulting from the use of inferior sires in this country is 

fully a billion dollars annually. The Department estimated this 
nice round figure which is so easy to remember and so hard to 
conceive. I do not know how the statisticians arrived at the 
billion, but the figure is safe enough and seems reasonable in 
view of the fact that we have, at a rough estimate, more than 
220,000,000 head of livestock in the country exclusive of those 
that wear feathers. This composite herd, made up of horses, 
mules, dairy cattle, beef cattle, sheep and hogs, is worth ap- 
proximately ten billion dollars. 

Almost anyone would be willing to hazard the guess that the 
universal adoption of good purebred sires would effect at least 
a ten percent improvement, but the trouble has been that only 
about a tenth of the men engaged in growing livestock have 
been very much interested in making that improvement a 
reality. The Department of Agriculture, or more specifically 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, thinks that it is high time for 
us to make special efforts to speed the coming of the day when 
we will celebrate with a barbecue the passing of the last scrub 
sire and proceed to take advantage of cheaper gains and larger 
production. Some of the individual states had already been 
conducting successful purebred bull and more comprehensive 
purebred sire campaigns, so there was good reason to suppose 
that a nation-wide campaign for better sires and better stock 
would bring good results at this time. The movement called 
the Better Sires-Better Stock Campaign was launched on the 
first of October last fall 
and is now a little more 
than six months old. 

In the beginning it should 
be understood that the 


“It takes years to wipe out the mistake of one poor mating. 
On the other hand, the use of suitable purebred sires enables a 
livestock owner to get the desired results in the shortest pos- 
sible time—whether he is raising grade, crossbred or purebred 
animals, or some of each kind. The time, therefore, to begin 
using better sires is now. Feed, labor and housing have become 
so expensive that scrub livestock rarely pays expenses, to 
say nothing of yielding profits. 

“Besides the purely business side of the livestock business, 
there is an important human side. Growing domestic animals 
of good quality develops judgment, a commendable pride 
of achievement and a store of information that is useful for 
many purposes. 

“Phus, better sires of the various classes lead to improved 
livestock which in turn should enable their owners better to 
meet the problems of agriculture that have developed in recent 
years. Livestock of superior quality is a step toward greater 
agricultural resources, better meat, better dairy products, better 
,oultry products and, even more than these things, better 
oeme and better citizenship.” 

One of the special desires of the men who are fostering this 
movement is to get as many farmers as possible who are 
permanently engaged in producing livestock or livestock prod- 
ucts for market as members. But any person in the 
United States who keeps any kind of domestic livestock, 
boys and girls who are members of pig clubs or calf clubs 
included, may be enrolled. The great variety which this 
broad invitation includes is indicated by the nature of the 
business of some of those 
who have already enrolled. 
In addition to breeders of 
horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, 
dogs and ordinary poultry, 
there are breeders of fur- 





B. A. L. is not sending out 

squads of scrub-killers into bearing animals, mallard 

the land to furnish seane — oe — ve 

arm assistance in ndding oO » enro in is 

the farms of this low grade [JPON evidence of interest in better live PT ire LO campaign and to be en- 

stuff. To quote one of the in a nation-wide crusade of imptovement, including » horses, titled to one of the emblems 
asses, swine, sheep, goats, and poultry, the United States Department of 


bureau men, “it is really 
a movement to supply in- 
formation.” Large quanti- 
ties ofliteratureon thebreed- 
ing of better stock are being 
circulated thru federal and 
state agricultural workers 
already in the field. Vari- 
ous organizations that are 
in close touch with the 
country, such as extension 
departments, county farm 
bureaus, livestock breed- 
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Agriculture and the State Agricultural College have officially enrolled: 
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Every sire hept of tased has beer declared (by the person named aboer) to be @ 
purebred of good quality. in recognition of which this emblem is tssued and tts 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


AND COOPERATING ACENCIES 


issued jointly by the state 

icultural college and the 
United States Department 
of Agriculture, the farmer 
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a — agent, the state agricultural 


college or from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 
Washington and fill it out, 
obtaining the required sig- 
natures. On this blank he 
must list all of the various 
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ers’ associations, testin 
associations, boys’ and girls 
clubs and country banks, 
are being asked to push the 
better-livestock idea to the 
limit. One of the prime objects is to get as many farmers 
as possible to use nothing but samsinaell sires for all kinds 
of stock. Those who give satisfactory evidence that all 
breeding males on the place are purebred and of good qual- 
ity will be given an engraved emblem by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as “evidence of interest in better live- 
stock and desire to take part in a nation-wide crusade of 
improvement.” 

The Washington end of the campaign is being administered 
by a committee composed of Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, chairman; B. H. Raw), assistant 
chief of the Bureau; and Geo. M. Rommel, chief of the Animal 
Husbandry Division. This committee works with the States 
Relations Service and the livestock men of the country., The 
idea that these men had in mind in stimulating this movement 
for a hastening of livestock improvement is summed up in a 
statement given me by Dr. Mohler. 

“Livestock sires used in the United States this year,” he says, 
“will stamp their quality on generations of domestic animals 
for years to come. Unlike machinery or other inanimate things, 
living creatures cannot be produced in an entirely new size or 
form to meet changing economic problems, nor can any living 
thing be reproduced in great quantity with the uniformity that 
applies to manufactured articles. ‘ 

“The most practicable means of developing domestic live- 
stock that will have highest individual merit and market 
value is to select the breeding stock with care and to begin at 
once. Select good breeding animals of both sexes, but give 
especial attention to the males, because the average sire is the 

arent of many more offspring than the average dam. That 
Fact enables a seemingly high-priced sire to earn good returns 





for its owner, while a cheap, inferior sire is a constant cause of 


loss 
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The first better sires-better stock emblem issued. 





must state that he no longer 
keeps anything but pure- 
bred sires and will keep 
nothing else in the future. 
There are three different plans of distribution, that is, of getting 
in the enrollments and sending out the emblems, but it is not 
necessary to describe them here. The Department does not 
want anyone to understand that the issuing of an emblem to 
a livestock breeder is any official guaranty of the quality of the 
stock. It is granted “in recognition of meritorious desire and 
effort in livestock improvement.” 

In addition to keeping records of individuals who decide to 
enroll, the Department also intends to keep tabulated informa- 
tion concerning the counties. As a service to persons lookin 
for livestock of various kinds there will be records of the domi- 
nant breeds and varieties in each county as soon as enough in- 
formation has been collected. At present a breed or variety is 
considered dominant in a county if within its borders there 
are one hundred or more good purebred sires of that breed or 
variety. In time this information should be of much value to 
persons hunting for large numbers of purebreds or grades of 
a certain breed, or to people who are trying to find a certain 
kind of livestock in a limited territory. 

Up to the middle of March the following states were listed 
by the Department of Agriculture as cooperating in some way 
toward the furtherance of the campaign for better livestock, 
some only thru the county agents but most of them thru the 
extension Jepartment of the agricultural college: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachlsetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. A man in any 
other state may write directly to the (Continued on page 110 
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That Coupon is Worth” 


Famous NEW Butterfly | 


—But You Must Act NOW! 


We will acc -ept the coupon below the same 
as cash for full payment of $2 on any 1920 model New 
Butterfly Cream Separator. Don’t send a sin- 
gle penny in advance. Just fill out the coupon tell- 
ing us which size machine you want (see list be- 
low) and we will ship it for you to try 30days 
in yourown home. Then you can find out 
or yourself just how much a New Butter- 
fly Cream Separator will save and make for you. 
ou can see for yourself before you pay a cent 
how easily this great labor-saving money-mak- 
ing machine will save enough extra cream to 
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terfly Cream 
Separators 
Now in Use. 





























How the meet rit ‘monthly payments before 
COUPON In this way you won't feel 
Saves You $2 the cost at all. You will have 

the Separator to use on 
By ordering di- your farm and your mon- 







ey in your pocket. 
If at the end of 
30 days’ trial, you 
are not 
just send the machine back 
at our expense. We will 
pay the freight both 
ways. You don’t risk 
a single penny. 






rect from this adver- 
tisement you save all ex- 
paces of catalogs, postage, 
tters andtime. And we give 
you the benefit of this saving if 
you send the coupon now. Fur- 
thermore, isn’t it better to have 
one of these big money-making 
ee to use instead of acatalog 
to read? Wouldn’t you like to com 
pare the New Butterfly with other Sepa- 
rators in your neighborhood regardless 
of price? Wouldn't you like to see just 
how much more cream you would save if 
you owned a Separator? We believe you 
would, so we send you a machine from our fac- 
tory totry 30 days. Then if you decide Maa want 
to keepit the coupon counts the same as a $2 Pi 
ment. You take that much right off from our fac- 
tory price on any size Separator you select. For 
example, if you choose a $44 machine you have only 
$42 left to pay in 12 easy payments of only $3.50 a month. 
If you select the $56 machine you will haveonly $54 left 
to pay in 12 easy payments of only $4.50 a month—and so on. 


The Coupon Makes First Payment 
And the Separator Itself Pays the Rest 


You -~ the benefit of the great saving in time and 
work while the Separator is paying for itself. After that the profit 
is all yours, and you own one of the best Separators made—a steady 
profit producer the year ‘round—a machine guaranteed a lifetime 
against all defects in material and workmanship, and you won't feel 
the cost at all. If you decide to keep the Separator we send you, you 
can pay by the month, or you can pay in full at any time and RS a dis- 
count for com. The coupon will count as $2 just the a i to buy for 
tant thing to do now is to send the r 

cash or on the omy payment plan. “We have shipped thousand New 
Butterfly Cream rators direct from our factory to other farmers i in your 
State on this liberal plan 


Pick Out Size You Need 


Order from this Adverticoment on 30 Bays’ Trial. Use Coupon 


ed features. 
hat- No. 44—Machine shown here  . hon os 
| ~ Atay Capacity up to 500 Ibs. or 250 ar Fue 


in which to try the New mulk per hour. Price $65. q 4 FIRST i 
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ild carries a written COUPON 
Lifetime Guarantee against No. 64M achine 
| defects in material and work- shown here here. Ca- CO., 2300 Marshall Bivd., 
; manship. pacity 600, Tbs or 300 Chicago, I 
No. 2}4—Machine illus- naan, > ~ eee Gentlemen:—Please shir me mo days’ free trial, in 
trated at left. Capacity up accordance with your offer in 
to 250 Ibs. or om qts. ue 374. 00 Successful Farming 
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Terme: Pree one New Butterfly Cream rator, size...... If I find 
Price, $44.00 with orden batenes Bl the machine satisfactory as represented by you, I 
TERMS: Free $2.00 $6.00 a month for 12 will keep it and you are to accept this coupon as §2 first 








coupon with order. cash payment for same. If I am not pleased, you agree 
month 


to accept the return of the machine without any ex- 





for 12 nnd x No. me aehi ine pense to me, and I will be under no obligation to you. 
rrr s —_ 
No. 3}4—Machine shown at to bibs. 
left. Capecsy up to 400 Ibs. 2 ats. of milk EE ae SER cows 
or 19% qts. of milk per hour. oer heuer Price, 


Price, $56.00 

TERMS: Peso $2.00 cou- 

pon with Balance, 

$4.50 a month ‘for twelve month for 12 
months. months. 

itis Always Best— 


select a lar, + machine t be ou need. Later on you may want to keep more cows. 
Ansther dal ae eee he lusger expacity the lass time Xt will will take to do the work. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2300 tersiat tne, Chicago 
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GETTING TOP PRICES FOR 
BUTTER AND EGGS 
Mrs. A. C. Huffman, the wife of an 
Indiana farmer, has a plan whereby she 


has established a local reputation which 
earns her a littla, higher than the best 
market prices for produce. Sometimes she 
receives as much as-five cents a pound 
more for her butter than many of her 
neighbors, and three cents a dozen more 
for her eggs is the usual thing with her. 
And it all came about by accident. 

For several years Mrs. Huffman sold 
her butter and e = the same store- 
keeper, always gis to get the usual mar- 
ket prices paid for this produce. She was 
am excellent butter maker and seemed to 
have unusually good success with it, and 
she always made it a point to sell nothi 
but strictly fresh ogee. These she cle 
before taking to storekeeper. 

One day after she had disposed of a 
supply of her preduce to the dealer, she 
went to another part of the store to make 
a few purchases. While being waited on 
by one of the clerks she overheard a re- 
mark made by a customer nearby, who 
was leaving an order with another clerk. 

“T want two pounds of good butter,” 
said the customer. “And be sure it’s 
first-class. I want the kind with the 
letter ‘H’ marked on it, if yo ‘ou have any. 
Sometimes you send me that kind, but 
here lately you’ve been sending me horrid 
stuff. I'd be willing to pay a little extra 
if I could always get that ‘H’ butter.” 

Instantly Mrs. Huffman’s interest was 
aroused, for she recognized that the butter 
mentioned was her own. More for novelty 
than any thing else, she had always cut the 
letter “H” into her butter prints, this 
being the first letter of her last name. 
The customer’s remark about being will- 
ing to pay extra for her butter set her 
mind on a train of thought. She had 
noticed on several occasions, when she 
happened to get into town a ‘day or two 
late with her produce, that the storekeeper 
seemed more than glad to see her. In 
fact, at one time when there was sickness 
in her family and she was unable to get 


into town for a week, the dealer had sent | F 


his delivery automobile out to her place 
to bring in her butter and eggs. 

After thinking the matter over, she 
decided to try out a scheme she had in 
mind. Before returning home she went to 
a variety store and bought a small rubber 
stamp printing outfit. She then bought 
a supply of parchment paper. These she 

ook home with her to use as a part of 

r plan. The next time she brought her 
butter to market the rolls were wrapped 


neatly with parchment paper, with the | 


following printed on the wrepee r: his 
Butter Put Up By Mrs. Huffman.” 
The idea took with the ‘a keeper at 
ence and he complimented her on the 
clever idea 

Sometime later Mrs. Huffman had her 
husband send away for a supply of com- 
partm nt egg boxes which held one dozen 

rgs. On the outside of these boxes she 
printed the same information as on the 


butter prints, except the wording was 
changed slightly to conform with the 
different article. This, too, made a hit 
with the dealer. 

Then came the big scheme she had in 
mind. After she had the plan working for 
six or eight weeks, to get the people ac- 
quainted vith her goods, she thought it 
time to broach it to the dealer. 

On her next trip the storekeeper came 
up personally to buy her produce. He 


to take them out of her wagon, 
but she stopped him with a 


ted 
is usual, 


mile, 


star 
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The Separator with the MILLION DOLLAR BOWL 
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Clip and mail the coupon below. 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Empire Milkers and Gasoline Engines 


Chicago, Denver, Tolede, Syracuse, Minnsapohe, 
Se ee ns Seen. 





























MPIRE CREAM “8 ee COMPANY 

Box 1186S Bloomfield, N. J. 
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SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1310N. 10th St., Phila. 
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fo City or Minneapolis Warehouses in ton lots. 
Smalier lots, 10c cwt 
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Easily Sawed By One Man. 
Easy to move from cut to cut. A 
big profits —e wood, Cheap 
and easy to operate. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW | 


Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 

Makes work easy. Engine can also be used for 

umps and other machinery. w 
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Write for our low price. 
Cash or Easy Payments. 
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“Before you take these things off my 
hands, Mr. Spencer, 1 want to inform you 
that | must charge you a little more for 
my butter and eggs this time. In faet, 
I shall have to ask three cents more per 
dozen for the eggs and the same for my 
butter. I have earned it I believe, and I’m 
entitled to the extra price for my goods.” 

At first the storekeeper balked at her 
proposition, but when she told him what 
she had overheard the customer say in his 
store one day he began to talk business 
with her. It was not long until she con- 
vinced him that he could charge higher 
prices for her goods than the average he 
received. He promised to give the idea 
a trial and took produce at her price, 

Today Mrs. Huffman is unable to sup- 
ply the demand for her butter and e 
even in the face of the fact that she had 
added three more cows to her herd and a 
half hundred laying hens. There is no 
secret about her success. It is simply her 
determination to make and sell only first- 
class goods and advertise the fact to the 
world.—D. W., Ind. 


FEEDING A COW FOR MILK 

I have two cows weighing about seven 
hundred and fifty pounds. Would like to 
have information as to dairy ration for 
each cow per day. Ihave stock pea hay 
cut up and bran to feed. Also some corn 
and cottonseed meal and alsike and 
timothy mixed hay. These cows each 
give about twenty to twenty-five pounds 
of milk a day. Also advise if twice a day 
feeding ispreferred, as I feed the cows three 
times a day, but it is a lot more work and 
I do not have much time at dinner.— 
Z. A. M., Ill. 

Without silage or some other succulent 
feed, such as roots, it is difficult to make 
up a really “best” dairy ration. However, 
with pea hay as a base and alsike and 
timothy mixed hay you can build a good 
ration. About ten pounds of pea hay and 
twelve to fifteen of the mixed hay with 
some corn fodder if available as a rough- 
age, and about two pounds of corn, two 
pounds bran and a half pound of cotton 
seed meal daily would make a ration which 
would supply your cows with plenty of 
nutrients, provided the pea hay is of 
average quality. It is not necessary to 
feed your cow three times daily. In the 
summer all but the grain feed can be cut 
down materially. It would not hurt, how- 
ever, when the cows are on pasture to feed 

little pea hay if it is available at a 
moderate or low price. Pea hay is very 
rich in protein and more than takes the 
place of clover hay. 


STOPPING THE DITCHES 
Continued from page 32 

the hard land on either side. An apron 
should also be built under the lower open- 
ng of the tile to prevent washing. Four 
long posts set in a square around the en- 
trance to the tile and surrounded with 
woven wire will prevent sticks, brush, and 
logs from clogging the entrance. The soil 
saving dam works best where there is not 
much slope,sothat one dam can be used 
to fill the ditch auite s distance upstream. 
In some counties the county authorities 
are cooperating with the land ownersand, 
at a fair division of the cost, are installing 
soil saving dams on the public highways 
instead of the ordinary culvert. This is a 
money saving proposition and should be 
encouraged. The saving in land and wash- 
ng will much more than pay for the extra 
ost of the soil saving dam at many places. 
Handling the water erosion proposition 

s somewhat like the old slogan that “A 
titech In time saves nine.” Care in 
the use of manure and legumes on the 
lopes will do much to prevent washing 
nd should small ditches start, they can 
© stopped in the early stage much easier 
in they can in later stages. Keep your 
on the ditches during the summer rains 


—P. H. S.. Nebr. 











‘ get after them as soon as possible. | 


THE VAILE-KIMES CO., Dept. S. F. 620 






Count Your Profits From 
An Automatic Farm 
Water Supply 


Count your savings in labor and figure your 
profits in bigger production from water constantly 
ontap. Do a little thinking about this. It will 
be the most profitable hour’s work you have 
ever done. 


A drink when a hog or cow actually needs it 
prevents a back-set in condition and makes 
pounds of fat and milk otherwise lost. Water 
under pressure is a vegetable grower, a fire 
fighter, a home beautifier. Better than all else, 
your wife will be spared hours of weary, back- 
breaking labor in the kitchen and laundry. 


) 2° 
WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


Electric, Gasoline or Kerosene 


Average operating cost one cent a day 





These systems are absolute!y without a rival. They 
have essential, exclusive, patented features which make 
them trouble proof, dependable and economical. None other 
can use the patented V-K Koltap which brings co!ld water 
direct from the well without going through the tank, nor 
the V-K self-priming pump that starts on the first stroke 
and never clogs, nor the V-K patented wiper that kee 
water from the oil chamber, nor the special V-K ‘dea 
type motor, nor the V-K oil distributing device, nor the 
V-K automatic self-starting and self-stopping switch. 


These features are the product of fifty years of pump 
building. No matter what electric lighting system you 
install, be sure to buy a V-K Water Supply System for 
best results. 


Ask your plumber or jobber in plumbing supplies today 
about V-K Water Supply Systems. 


THE VAILE-KIMES COMPANY 


Dept. S. F. 620, Dayton, Ohio 


The Largest Manufacturers of Domestic Water Supply Systems 
in America 








Dayton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your book, 
‘The Modern Way’’, which tells about Vv 


-K Water Supply Systems. 
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Farmers Endorse 
“Z”’ Engines 
“Z’’ Engine perfection—nothing 
else—sold over a quarter of a 

million American farmers. 


Greater power and lower operat- 
ing expense have established the 
supremacy of this master engine. 


This rare combination of scien- 
tific design and construction— 
efficient operation—right price— 
successfully answers every farm 
engine need. 


Equipped with Bosch Magneto. 
Backed by country-wide Fair- 
banks-Morse dealer service. 


Go to your dealer—see the ‘‘Z”’ 
—find out why it should be a 


part of your farm equipment. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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WHAT BANG FARMS CAN DO 


A Safe Method of Keeping Valuable Tubercular Animals 


By FRANK M. CHASE 


CERTAIN western farmer entered dairying about ten 
A years ago, purchasing a foundation herd of well-bred 

registered Holsteins. Tho he was new at dairying, he 
applied himself faithfully to his task, and at the end of ten 
years had one of the best herds in his state, at least from the 
standpoint of production. 

About one year ago this farmer bought a new herd sire. 
He had learned thru his intensive, practical study of dairy 
farming to be extremely careful in the selection of new sires, 
and he exercised much caution. He looked about for a consider- 
able time before deciding on the bull he wanted, finally choosing 
a well-bred animal, old enough that his transmitting abilities 
had been proved. He paid more than $2,000 for this herd sire. 
The new owner hewaait the bull to his farm, began to breed 
his best cows to him, and felt satisfied that he had made a wise 
purchase. 

Within a year after this bull arrived at the buyer’s farm he 
died. A post mortem examination showed that the bull had 
died of a pronounced case of generalized tuberculosis. 

It was not suspected that tuberculosis had ever been on this 
farm previous to the bringing of the bull mentioned to it. 
Che animals in the herd had Toon tested from time to time 
and the federal livesteck sanitary inspector in charge had 
looked forward with pleasure to granting the owner an ac- 
redited herd certificate. After the death of the bull another 
test was made, whereupon practically every animal in it was 
found tubercular. 

Along with the other precautions taken by the purchaser, 
he had had the bull tested for tuberculosis before accepting him. 

here was some evidence, tho discovered too late, that the test 
was faulty and an infected bull allowed to pass. But the 
damage was done, and a damage that far outreached the pur- 
hase price of the single anionel that carried the disease. The 
ten long years of hard work during which the breeder, starting 
n as a poor man, built up a herd of which he was rightfully 
roud, had been spent almost in vain. 

Many dairy breeders have awakened to face the same kind 

. situation, to find their herds ravaged to a greater or lesser 
legree by tuberculosis. Fortunately, it 

s not always strike with such sudden- 

ss and thoroness as it attacked the herd 
f the man referred to, but the problem 
he same—varying only in size. The 
stion is: How may the situation best 
met? The western breeder whom 
have in mind faced this question. His 
ipulse was to send every infect 
nmal to slaughter at once, tho he 
uuld have had only a few calves 
it, disinfeet the premises, 
id start over again. In 
nferring as to his plan of 
tion with the state in- 
tor in charge for the 
nited States Bureau of 
nimal Industry, he voiced 
anxiety to get rid of the 
bercular cattle as quickly 
possible. 

ontrary to the usual cus- 

n, this official counseled 

inst the immediate 

ighter of these cattle. This, at first thought, might seem like 
porizing with the disease, but in reality it meant no such 
t happened that this federal representative, a native of the 
‘e, was more interested in seeing the best possible develop- 
of the livesteck industry in his territory than he was 
d of his police powers. He realized that the Holstein in- 
‘s of that western state, in which dairying was just be- 
ung to be established, could ill afford the loss of the breed- 
represented in the herd that had reeently fallen to the 
ges of tuberculosis. While the infected animals themselves 
ud not be allowed to mingle with healthy stock, it was 













evident that a great saving to the breed and to the dairy in- 
terests of the state would be effected if the offspring of the 
tubercular animals could be raised. It was seen, too, that the 
only practicable way of doing this was by means of the so-called 
Bang farm, on which the more valuable of the infected animals 
could be segregated and their offspring saved. The official’s 
advice to the owner of the tubercular cattle, therefore, was to 
go home and use his influence toward the establishment of a 
Bang farm somewhere in the state. 

The inspector in charge had been advocating the establish- 
ment of such farms, under federal supervision, and as there were 
other tubercular animals in the state whose slaughter would be 
a great loss to the breed, the time seemed opportune for taking 
this action. As this article was written, it seemed likely that 
at least one Bang farm would soon be in operation in the state 
referred to. 

The Bang farm simply provides a means of raising the off- 
spring of well-bred tubercular cattle. In this way breed lines 
and combinations of breed lines whose loss would be a big ex- 
pense to the breed may be saved. 

Its operation is based on the fact that tuberculosis is an 
infectious disease and not hereditary, as many persons believe. 
Calves born of tubercular cows do not have the disease at 
birth. By removing such calves to healthy surroundings as soon 
as they are born, therefore, they have an even chance with 
other calves to develop without menacing the health of the 
animals near them. This is precisely what is done on the Bang 
farm. The purebred calves that are to be raised are taken to 
another farm at birth, without once sucking their dams. 

An essential of the Bang farm is the maintenance of a rigid 
quarantine. Every safeguard should be taken to prevent the 
spread of the disease to other farms. Tubercular animals sent 
to the well-conducted Bang farm are branded as such, and do 
not leave it except for immediate slaughter. 

In the practical management of a Bang farm usually some 
other stock is kept in addition to the infected purebreds, in 
order to dispose of the milk profitably. Grade cattle and hogs 
fit in well for this purpose. Milk from the infected cows is 
boiled before being fed to 
any animal. Because of 
their liability to the dis- 
ease thru being on the same 
farm, the animals main- 
tained for the consumption 
of the milk also are held in 
quarantine and leave the 
farm only for slaughter. 

For the best results the 
Bang farm should be op- 
erated as a private, single 
enterprise. On account of 
the necessity for close quar- 
antining it 1s not advisable 
for a breeder to operate a 
Bang farm as a sideline. 
One good plan in which 
breeders may take part, 
however, is for a group of 

ee ieee 8 8=6them — are names ig in 

isn ESA: Se ae saving the progeny of ex- 

me SF Ssh fae, ceptional code animals, 
to finance the leasing or 
purchase of a place suitable for a Bang farm, and employ a 
manager who would be responsible for its successful operation. 

While federal supervision for Bang farms might not be 
obligatory, it is advisable to have the state inspector in charge 
exercise such supervision. When the farm is properly conducted 
the management should have nothing to fear from this, and it 
might go a long way toward insuring the success of the project 
thru the allaying of suspicion. wi . 

In states having a considerable dairy breeding business, Bang 
farms can be made to pay well. When conducted in the right 
way they also are an asset to the breeding industry and to the 
state in which they are located. The (Continued on page 123 
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PASTURING HIGH PRICED LAND 
How can a farmer decide whether he 
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ean afford to use ten or twenty acres of 


his farm for pasture or to crop it? I have ‘s Li Li 


studied that thing a good bit and I Lon OG air hel UAOKEE 
don’t know yet. I think the biggest factor 
that enters is the labor for farms. If one 
could get farm help he could handle more, 

But how high can the land price be and 
yet allow one to pasture theland? Is$100 
an acre the limit or $200 or $50? That is 
what is hard to tell. Last week I talked 
with a neighbor who has about twelve 
head of milking cows.- He farms fifty 
acres and has ten acres of good farming 
land that he pastures. This land is easily 
worth $200 an acre. This man is thinking | H7 
of putting up another silo and breaking YY 
up the pasture for a corn crop. Yet he YY 
doesn’t know what to do. Yyy 






than pay for themselves in one 
season's driving. The saving in 
gasoline, tiresand repairs equals the cost 
of the shock absorbers and installation. 


Figuring in real comfort or “easy 
riding”, Float a Fords soon pay for 
themselves many times over. They 
make a Ford take the rough roads 
like the most expensive car. We re- 
ceive letters daily from owners who 
declare nothing could induce them to 
remove their Float a Ford shock ab- 
sorbers. Enthusiastic dealers say a 
single demonstration means a sale. 


Float a Fords are the shock absorb- 
ers with the famous “third spring’. 
The main shock is absorbed - the 
large twin springs. Then comes the 
deadly rebound, but the “third spring” 
gently restores the car to normal. 


Float a Fords do not clamp or bind 
the Ford springs, nor bump the body. 
Easily ond quickly installed. 


Burpee-Johnson Co., Mfrs. 


1902 Singleton Str., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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Fit a Ford shock absorbers more 
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Sometimes I wonder if it is not a matter Uy 


Y 
of individuals almost entirely. One man Y 
can handle land in pasturing better than | FH 
another. He knows what stock to put on 
it to make it pay best. Another simply 
uses it to keep mature cows on. Growing 
stuff on the farm is a sideline usually, but 
some men make it their main business and 
as that it is a success. 

I am a young farmer. I like to read 
about such questions as the older farmers 
see them. Just now I have about ten acres 
in pasture that is partly cleared or in 
woods yet. I can not clear this up for a 
year or two, but when that time comes I 
want to handle it to make the most money 
in the easiest way. Rather, I want tomake 
the most clear money. Cropping it will 
pay me more and it will cost more. Pastur- 
ing it means little outlay for labor or seed 
or implements. The income is also less. 

For a long time I thought that pasture 
was the best possible way to keep land | 
from paying anything on the investment. | 

I figured that it was worth less than | 7 
half its value so far as production is con- 
cerned. But in the last year or so I can |f 
see a little different, altho I believe the | 7 
change is because the labor that is neces- | 7 
sary for a crop is so high. I have in mind | YH 


one farm of about two hundred acres, —— : 

worth about $200 an acre, where eighty 4 9 oes e 99 4 t 

head of milking Holsteins are kept. Out- 1 ers 10 0 e Do Your Own 
ur ~ 


side of a turnout lot of five or six acres 
io. in on cate, ead The Logical Silo Filler Concrete Work 
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are thre« s there tho. The owners are __Gives you short, clean-cut, uniform lengths. 
business men and they keep farm books. Silage packs py pind Juices mix better 
» af then 8 ank cashie » meneame —fermentation is complete. Makes the most 
One of them was a bank cashier for several} jutritious food for pom ae wo 
years Thev must be sure the pasture | The “Ohio” has self feeding table with ro- 
doesn’t pay or they wouldn’t do this way.| tating wane nn The yg 6 
nen ler tonne , , os the | proof—have heavy bearings at t ends 
It is certainly true that the higher the Single lever contra. Simple to operate. Light 


price of | ind the less advantage there is| running. Long lived. Saves labor and power. 
to a pastured field, if there is any ad-| Sizes 6 h. p. up—50 to 300 tons daily capacity. 
vantage at all. But I would like to know | Has led the field 65 years 

what the other farmers think of it with | pa gh 
land values at $200 an acre or thereabouts. | 328 ‘ 5 


Salem, Ohio 
That is the value of my land and that “Modern Silage Methods” 
makes the problem.—E. R., Ohio. 
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SWEET CREAM, MARK OF HONOR 
Continued from page 84 

eat, and during all this time the dairymen 
of the country were asleep and not up on 
their toes. At one time it already appeared 
as if butter was on the downward path 
and the so-called substitute would soon 

take its place in the sun. 
Science, however, came to the rescue - —--—— - 









of on gy = Ae oleo failed to GUARANTEED 
mass the test to fulfill its mission as a : 
Butter substitute Science has proven CREAM 
a er UP SEPARATOR 
products Oleo may not be repulsive to 

the taste of a good many people having 40styles and sizes Ronervepeamentesnteee 


become accustomed to it; it may be made 
to appear attractive to the eye: but in COLLINS 
comparison with butter as to its food 
value it is lost in the race. 

Butterfat in the light of the most 
recent scientific discoveries contains a 
food essential necessary to the growth and 
life of the young animal. No other fat 


for every purpose. 
free. 









GENUINE CHAMPION improves Milk Quality | poMcomrters acre ccetreoce 
Cools milk—removes odors—halts germ growth ecccortnrycparcstensiiygieanes. 
—stops waste and loss—saves its low cost in one | for free catalog and monthly payment 


free folder, 
Champion Milk Cooler Co.,Dept.§, Cortland,N. Y. as 







SEPARATOR CO. 
Bainbridge, N. V. 
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except that of the egg yolk contains this 
vital element. Dr. E. V. McCollum by 
his discovery of this all important con- 
stituent of butterfat proclaims to all the 
world the fallacy of a substitute for butter 
and any other dairy product. 

The merits of butter are evident. But 
to encourage a greater consumption of 
this health giving food a high quality 
product must be offered on the market. 
High quality butter can be manufactured 
only from high quality cream and high 
quality cream means sweet cream. Cream 
must be delivered to the creamery sweet. 
The souring of cream on the farm is prac- 
tically always accompanied by other un- 
desirable fermentations which are detri- 
mental to the production of high grade 
butter. Cream improvement therefore, 
cannot be preached too much to _ the 
farmer who produces cream. A little 
missionary work along this line on the 
part of the buttermaker may do wonders. 

Remarks somewhat like these were over- 
heard at a cornbelt creamery just recently. 
“Why,” asked Farmer Jones, “should I 
bother with cooling tanks to keep my 
cream sweet if I can sell it at the cream 
station sour or in almost any condition 
and receive about the same price for it?” 
Chris Nelson, the buttermaker, one of 
those shrewd Danes who understand their 
business, had been working to receive 
sweet cream from his patrons and was not 
slow about telling Farmer Jones why he 
should deliver his cream to him in a sweet 
condition. 

“You know,” said Chris, “it’s chust 
like dis. Pete Sorenson went to Dakota 
last summer to work in de harvest fields. 
He tought he would make piles of muney. 
When he came back he was wort about 
as much as when he started. He had spent 
his coin on de road and he says hisself 
that he’s been foolish. Dat’s chust wat’s 
de matter wit you if you sell de cream to 
de cream station. When Christmas comes 
around an you balance up de cream book 
you have less than if you’d sold good 
stuff to dis creamery. Dose fellers over 
dere are crazy to get de cream rotten or 
no rotten. Dey’ll tell you it’s chust fine 
an give you an extra cent for it. But 
dey s no smarter dan de rest of us. Dey 
can’t make good budder from dat stuff 
an if dey don’t make de budder dey don’t 
get de price, an if dey don’t get de pricedey 
can’t do de business an pay you dat extra 
cent. An dere you are, ain’t it right?” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed Jones. 

‘Well,’ continued Chris, “de cream 
business is chust like de apple business. 
De nice smoot apples is de ones dat bring 
de price an you can’t make good apples 

it of bum ones. We can’t make good 
budder out of bum cream, but I tell you 
ve can beat dat feller wat owns de cream 
tation if you bring in de goods. Yessir, 

is here creamery is de business of you 
umers an if you stick up for it you ean 
iake good cash out of it.” 

Mr. Jones had to agree. The next week 
1e installed a cooling tank. The butter- 
maker in his own homely words had 
spoken a great truth. The farmer had lost 
sight of his interest in the creamery which 
vas his own. 

rhere have been instances galore where 
farmers out of pure ignorance were in- 
duced to sell their cream and to buy 
butter substitutes for their own use in the 
home. Such practice, of course as un 
thinkable as it may be, nevertheless can 
be found and is nothing less than deplor- 

ble. A farmer to be successful these days 

ist be a business man. He must study 
nis business from every point of view and 

ok further than to just the very im- 
mediate returns. Just imagine, Mr. 

rmer, a manufacturer of a big “eight” 

about in a tiny “four”. The 
tter is no more ridiculous from a busi- 
ess standpoint than to sell cream and to 

y oleomargerine, or to ship cream where 
there is @ farmers’ creamery in town, 



































































No Flies Here! 


Where So-Bos-So Kilfly is used there are no 
flies on stock. 

But there is more milk in the pail, no fretting 
in barn or pasture. There’s comfort for stock 
and more profit for the stockman. 

For over 21 years farmers and stockmen have 
used So-Bos-So Kilfly, to keep stock from fret- 
ting and suffering, to prevent flies from multi- 
plying, to disinfect stables, poultry houses and 
barn yards. 

So-Bos-So is a pure oily liquid easily applied 
with a sprayer. It is carefully compounded of 
the very best ingredients. It is guaranteed not 
to gum hair, blister skin or taint milk. Being 
oil, it spreads quickly, goes far, sticks fast and 
withstands heavy showers. 

So-Bos-So Has Many Uses 


Spray So-Bos-So once or twice a day on Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep, Hogs, etc. Spray in yards and manure pits to kill 























fly larvaeand stench; in hog, poul- . 
try pens and in stables to be rid of O 
lice and vermin. 
Keep a supply of So-Bos-So al- _ 
ways on hand, ready to use in Fly oe 
Time and all year ‘round for other € . : 
important uses. ee ee, 
Ask your hardware, seed or drug deal- 
er for So-Bos-So in quart, }4 gallon or od 
gallon container. If hecan't supply you Fo 
get our gueranteed prepaid trial offer. onst®, S 
H. E. Allen Mfg. Co., ronen's Si 
Carthage, N. Y. rete ~ 
Cre, 
Introductory Trial Offer HNN _ % — — 
With dealer's name send $1.75 for i S » 
he ad ee ew | 
200). State P. oO. r— Express : aA 
address. We ship cheapest and is “ 
quickest way a 
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house and home”’ in these days 
high priced feed? Are they work- 
ing for you or are you working for them? 


You can find use for one team the year 
around, but extra horses work only 90 to 
100 days during the crop season. You 
spend one-twelfth of your time—an hour 
a day, a month a year, taking care of 
them. Youspend weeks raising the crops 
they eat. You work for them about as 
much as they work for you. 


One man and an Indiana will do the 
work of four horses and two men, It 
will do every kind of work that teams do. 
It takes the place of the extra horses; 
and the cost of gasoline and oil will be 
$400 a year less than the cost of the feed 
the horses eat. The price of four horses 
and the cost of keeping them a year will 
more than pay for an Indiana, 


Plowing is but 15 per cent of the work 
a tractor must do toreplace horses. The 
Indiana plows with disc or mold-board 
and is light enough to goon the ground 
as soon as horses should goonit. It also 
operates all makes of harrows, discs, 
planters, one and two row cultivators, 
mowers, grain binders, corn binders, roll- 
ers, drills, cultipackers, potato diggers, 
and all orchard and vineyard tools, 


Ni your horses “eating you outef 
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The implements you already have are 
the only practical size for row cultivation, 
and you can use them all with the Indi- 


any other. 
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four horses 
one man! 









ana without ive hitches, The 
driver rides the implement and has the 
work in front of him, The Indiana isthe 
all-round, single unit, one-man tractor. 
ohn H. Porterfield, of Dodge County, 
isc., says: “The Indiana Tractor does 
all that is cumagent for it and then 
some, easily developing 7 H. P. on the 
draw-bar and 14 on the belt. It actually 
replaces four horses on any farm. Its 
mechanism is perfect and operation sim- 
ple. My tractor certainly gives satisfac- 
tion and I am glad to recommend it.” 


Charles H. Staples, of Plymouth County, 
Mass., says? have had splendid 7s 


cess with the tractor you sent me and 
would have nothing else. I do not usea 
horse on the coo and as things look 
now I do not think we will get one as the 
tractor is more than satisfact and it 
does the work so much faster and better. 
I use it for pulling all farm tools and 
running power tools.” 


Hundreds of users are as satisfied with 
their Indianas as the two we have quoted. 
It has been in successful use for four 
ya And for almost twenty years the 

ndiana Silo and Tractor Company has 
been known for dependable products and 
= Py dealing. The experience of over 
75,000 Indiana Silo owners should be suf- 
ficient, 

Mail coupon for book of pictures show- 


ing the Indiana doing all the work that 
horses do; and book of letters from users, 


If you need a silo we have one for you. Weare 
the largest silo manufacturers in the world. 


DEALERS: This tractor can be used more on more farms than 
It’s the biggest dealer proposition in the field, 


INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR COMPANY 


63 Union building........ _Anderson, Indiana 
63 Indiana Building...Des Moines, Iowa 
63 Silo Building...No. Kansas City, Mo. 


63 Live Stock Exchange Bldg........ Indiana 
63 = Silo Co., of Texas, Ft. Worth, Tex. 








NDAAN 


” Name... 
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the home market, it is bound to have 
a depressing effect on the market. 

Not a great deal of cheese is made 
in the Chicago district proper, but 
the condition of the cheese market has its effect on the general 
marketformilk. This year the cheese warehouses are bulging 
fittoburst. In March at the four principal markets there were 
12,000,000 Ibs. on hand which compares with 2,000,000 Ibs. 
at the same time last year. “In January,” said a leading 
Chicago cheese commission merchant, ‘American cheese was 
selling wholesale for 32 cents a pound. This price was justified 
at the time in spite of the quantities in the warehouses as 
Europe was expected to take it in the usual quantities. But 
the export business was soon knocked in the head and orders 
for cheese stopped almost entirely. In four weeks the whole- 
sale price slid to 254 cents a pound. On top of this discourag- 
ing export condition we had a bigger “make’’ than ever before. 
Previous to the war it was usual for most of the cheese to be 
cleaned out by May. You won’t see that this year in spite of 
the reduction in the price. If exchange conditions do not im- 
prove, the price of cheese is goingtostay down, but itis not apt 
to go much lower as the reduction in price does not seem to 

.ove it very rapidly.” 

Butter is the great shock absorber of the dairy industry. 
About forty-four percent of the milk produced in this country 
is made into butter and, unlike whole milk, which represents 
the other big percentage, it can be held in storage from periods 
of heavy production to periods of shorter milk flow. When 
other markets are shut off the tendency is to make the milk 
into butter. Right now the butter makers and the dairymen 
who depend on the creamery market are the most cheerful of 
the whole lot. What is going to happen to their smiles in the 
next month or two is hard to say. A man in the Bureau of 
Markets who keeps 
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cow. He says that, the man who drank 
beer and other reenforced beverages 
is going to be a big consumer of milk 
and, in the summer, of ice cream. In- 
deed, there is evidence that men are investing a lot of money in 
the ice cream business because they think the pickings are 
going to be good. But whether this money is going to bring good 
returns is a question. I got hold of a hard-headed business man 
who has been in the ice cream business in Chicago for twenty- 
five years. “Yes,” he said “there are“a lot of fellows jumping 
into this business right now and they are going to kill it. You 
won’t find many of us old-timers increasing our equipment to 
meet a greatly increased demand. There may be an increase 
of from twenty to twenty-five percent in the consumption of 
ice cream, but these new comers will take care of enough of 
that so that we can take care of our own increase with our 
present equipment. Most of these new fellows will be out of 
the business before long. I have seen the same thing happen 
before. Prohibition is not going to do for the ice cream business 
what a lot of optimists think it will. A man hasn’t the capacity 
for ice cream that he has for beer. As a result of this flocking 
to our business the manufacturer of ice cream is going to be in 
just as much of a hell hole as the farmer is in, but the men 
with well established businesses, who know something about the 
game, can stick it out as they have done before.”’ 

It is undoubtedly true that the people of this country are not 
consuming enough dairy products and that if they used all 
that a proper diet demands the dairy farmers would be obliged 
to increase their herds considerably. It may also be true that 
if,the per capita consumption were increased two tablespoonfuls 
per day the surplus would be absorbed and the dairymen would 
have no serious problem of marketing. But the man who has 
milk to sell these days cannot wait for the public to change its 
diet. He must deal 
with a problem of 





his eye on dairy 
products thinks that 
butter is due for a 
flop in the near 
future. He men- 
tioned the fact that 
much of the milk 
that is being turned 
away from conden- 
saries and cheese fac- 
tories is adding to 
the butter total. He 
also calle@l attention 
to the shipments of 
butter to our shores 
from Denmark, Hol- 
land and New Zeal- 
land that are meas- 
ured in the millions 
of pounds. One ship 
from Denmark re- 
cently carried a cargo 
of more than 2,000,- 
000 pounds of butter. 

\ large creamery 








surplus which ought 
to be clear from the 
preceding brief sum- 
mary of conditions in 
the various branches 
of the industry. 
Already evidences 
of change to meet the 
bad situation are to 
be found in all the 
dairy counties of 
northern Illinois, 
southern Wisconsin 
and northern Indi- 
ana. The county 
agents all tell of the 
same tendency to re- 
duce the herds and 
in some rare cases to 
dispose of them en- 
tirely. A. J. Gafke of 
of McHenry county, 
Illinois, says that in 
view of present prices 








perator in Illinois, for milk and the 
however, takes a srospect for _ still 
different view. “I ower prices it would 
believe that butter- Ripening cream for producing bacteria in a Wisconsin butter factory. not be a bad thing for 
at prices are going to the farmers in this 
be comparatively section to get rid of 


high thruout the coming season,” he says. “There is a large 
onsumption of butter and there is a very good demand at 
me. We are not in need of a foreign outlet for this dairy 
oduct. 
The price of dairy products will, of course, be influenced a 
great deal by the consumption in the British Isles. If these 
yple are allowed an unrestricted use of butter, undoubtedly 
ey will take all the surplus that Denmark and the nearby 
intries produce.” 
\pparently this factory man does not agree with the market 
pert who thinks that butter is due for a fall. Farmers who 
e selling their butterfat to the creameries have not yet felt 
ich of the blow that has landed on the dairy industry. One 
these, whe is located just on the outskirts of the Chicago 
strict, says “I am not much interested in the price of milk. 
So long as the price of butterfat is good I am satisfied. I have 
od bunch of Jerseys and also keep hogs, and when the cream 
taken out of the milk there is a lot of good pig feed left. 
en if feed is high, if a farmer has a silo and good summer 
ture, it isasafe proposition to keep cows if the price of butter- 
stays above fifty cents a pound.” 

In most of the large cities whole milk is now being’sold to 
distributors for less than the cost of production. In the 
cago district the members of the Milk Producers’ Coopera- 

e Marketing Company took $2.75 for April milk, which was 

» cents below the cost of production according to the Pearson 
rmula. Had they not been organized they would no doubt 
ve taken a much lower price, asthe first offers from the dis- 

ributors were considerably under this figure. 

\lany men profess to see various life preservers within reach 
the dairymen. For instance, there is the man who will tell 
1 that prohibition is going to turn the trick in favor of the 


. = of their cows providing they disposed of the poorest 
third. 

Advisor Richards of Kane county, Illinois, says that many 
men, driven by the low price of milk and the high price of 
labor, are going to cut their operations so that they and their 
families will be able to handle the job alone. He says there is 
no question but what better cows would go a long way toward 
solving the problem of profit—better cows and, at the present 
time, fewer of them. He called attention to one man in his 
county who is getting twice the milk he did a few years ago 
and his herd is just the same size. 

E. B. Heaton, county agent of Dupage county, Illinois, said 
that he expected a cut of twenty-five percent in the dairy cow 
population in the Chicago milk district this spring and summer. 
A short time ago he assisted in organizing a farmers’ elevator 
company in his county, a very unusual proceeding in this sec- 
tion. He says there are four recently organized in one of the 
adjoining counties. Labor scarcity and the abundance of milk 
are responsible for this movement to grain farming. Grain 
doesn’t take so much expensive elbow and knuckle grease. 

I éould quote a score of farmers in this milk-making district 
but a few of these opinions will serve just as well to indicate the 
way the wind is blowing. 

C. H. Lawrence, Walworth county, Wisconsin: “What I am 
telling you is not altogether my own opinion, but the opinions 
of a lot of my neighbors as well. The cut in the price paid for 
milk has made us all dissatisfied and with high wages and big 
feed prices milk production is going to be reduced this year. 
Quite a number of the best farmers have sold their farms and 
moved to town and several renters in the vicinity have gone to 
the city to work in thefactories. No land is selling now, since 
winter, and the price of cows is lower (Continued on page 100 
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weight, indicated that unusually rapid 
economical gains may made where 
merely ground barley is self-fed with whey 
in addition. Apparently, the protein in 
whey, altho in small amounts, is just the 
right kind needed to balance the barley for 
pork production. Experiments of the 
same kind carried on during the past 
winter, indicate the same results as those 
that were obtained a year ago. The 
average of the two trials, show that those 
pigs which were self-fed barley and fed 
in addition about all of the whey they 
would drink, gained 2.22 pounds per head 
daily. They ate 7.8 pounds of barley a 
day and drank 18.4 pounds of whey. For 
a hundred pounds gain, they required 
only three hundred and fifty-three pounds 
of barley and eight hundred and fifty-four 
pounds of whey. Other lots of pigs similar 
in weight, self fed at the same time on 
barley and tankage, gained on the average 
only 1.64 pounds a day and required four 
hundred and fifty pounds of barley and 
twenty-three sounds of tankage for one 
hundred pounds of gain. At this rate, the 
whey was actually worth forty-nine cents 
per hundred pounds as compared with 
tankage at the present prices. 

The question then arose as to whether 
the same conditions were true in younger 
pigs. The younger animals would require 
more protein and there was a question as 
to whether or not the whey would contain 
a sufficient amount of this element to meet 
their needs. Accordingly trials were made 
with pigs averaging a hundred pounds in 
weight. When fed only barley with whey 
they gained but .52 pounds per head daily. 
When one-quarter of a pound of tankage 
was given in addition, they gained 1.16 
pounds. Also when one-half pound of 
linseed meal was added to the ration of 
barley and whey, 1.07 pounds per head 
daily gain was produced. On corn and 
whey, the pigs gained 1.18 pounds per 
head daily and on corn and whey plus 
.38 pounds of tankage, they gained 1.49 
pounds. Had the pigs been still younger 
there would have been an even greater 
need for some protein rich feeds in ad- 
dition to grain and whey. 


be 


Other common protein-rich feeds in 
use on cornbelt farms are wheat middlings 
and linseed meal. The Wisconsin col- 
lege has carried on several trials to find 


out how effective they are compared with 
skimmilk or tankage to balance the corn 
and barley. They have practically never 
secured good results where either 
middlings or linseed meal was fed to pigs 
in dry lot, as the only supplement to corn 
or barley When both these feeds are fed 
right they give satisfactory results. \ 
year ago, pigs fed linseed meal or middlings 
with corn on good pasture, gained nearly 
as rapidly as those fed corn and tankage. 
On pasture, the middlings was worth $74 
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visable to feed linseed meal or middlings 
on pasture, or if they are fed in dry lot, 
use them along with tankage, skimmilk 
buttermilk or whey. Pigs fed last summer 
on a mixture of half linseed meal and half 
tankage as a supplement to corn when run- 
ning on pasture, gained more rapidly than 
when self-fed only tankage as a supple- 
ment. As the feeds replace part of the 
tankage, the linseed meal in this particular 
case was worth as much per ton as tank- 
age. Also winter fed pigs, self-fed this 
same mixture, made more rapid and 
economical gains than when self-fed only 
shelled corn and tankage. 

When national prohibition went into 
effect, many expected that the price of 
barley would fall and experiments were 
run in many colleges to determine the 
relative value of barley as compared 
with corn as a hog and cattle feed. At 
the Wisconsin station several trials had 
been previously carried on when pigs were 
hand-fed but it was necessary to also 
determine the relative value of these grains 
when both were self-fed by modern 
methods. Accordingly two trials were 
carried on last winter and spring. One 
lot of pigs was self-fed shelled corn and 
tankage, while another lot was self-fed 
ground barley and tankage. The barley 
fed pigs gained on an average 1.66 
pounds a head daily, while the corn fed 
made gains of 1.94 pounds. Corn fed 
pigs ate three hundred and seventy-three 
pounds of corn and thirty pounds of 
tankage for each one hundred pounds of 
gain and the feed cost per one hundred 
younds gain was $11.45 with feeds at 
[ast year’s prices. The barley fed pigs 
required fourteen percent more grain but 
only about those Sourthe as much tank- 
age as the corn fed pigs. The feed cost 
for one hundred pounds gain was $10.35 
or $1.10 less than on the corn. During 
the past year, however, contrary to the 
expectations of many, the price of barley 
has gone up, until it was more expensive 
than corn per pound. If the average farm 
prices for barley during the past winter 
had been used, the cost of one hundred 
pounds gain would have been $14.18 
on barley and only $11 on corn. In other 
words, at the present prices, corn is a 
cheaper feed to purchase for pigs than is 
barley. For future comparison, these trials 
would indicate that ground barley was 
actually worth 9.7 percent less for one 
hundred pounds than shelled corn. Con- 
sidering the cost of grinding, whole barley 
was worth 13.7 percent less per hundred 
pounds than shelled corn. For spring 
feeding on pasture, barley before grind- 
ing was worth 15 _ percent than 
shelled corn. As compared with oats the 
feeding value is higher, especially for 
fattening animals and also produces on 
the average more grain per acre. 

The experiments carried on in preparing 
and feeding of barley shows clearly that 


less 














per ton in this particular trial as compared | it pays to grind it for swine. Soaked whole 
with tankage Therefore, it seems ad-|barley as a substitute for grinding, was 
Lot I ae 
10 10 
select two year old feeders Steers Steers 
Barley Corn 
Average purchase wt. at Chicago Nov, 1919 at 12.1lc per lb 1083 Ibs, 1084 lbs. 
Cost of steers unloaded at Madison .| $1337.88 $1337.88 
Cost ‘ f ~~ feed per steer 6 days prior to experiment, , ‘ 
silage and hay 9 ¢ 
Feed per 100 lbs. gain on experiment 126 davs ° 7 . = 
Crushed barley or shelled corn 416.9 Ibs 501.9 Ibs 
Cottonseed meal 79.6" 120.5 “ 
Corn silage 75.3 “ 1898.1 ” 
Mixed he- 125.2 i590.9 “* 
Average ration on experiment—126 days ; 
Crushed barley or corn 10.2 10.2 “ 
Cottonseed mea 1 rn 2 4 - 
Corn silage 38.6 38 6 . 
Mixed hay 3.1 3 1 
Average daily gain on experiment—126 days 2.45 ° 2 ae 
Cost of ration on experiment—126 days $s 59 $ > 56 
Cost of 100 Ibs. gain on experiment—126 days $ 24.01 $ 27.44 
Average weight at Madison April Ist - 1392 Ibs 1340 Ibs 
Necessary selling price at Madison to cover cost not ' 
_ om l iding pork s 1.01 $ 15.32 
Necessary selling price at Malison including pork $ 14.83 $ 14 "52 
Selling price per cwt. at Madison $ 2.96 $3 12 $2 
Pork proht per steer $s 2.52 $s 10 67 
Profit or loss per steer not incuding pork —$ 28.60 $ 33 50 
Profit or loss per steer including pork —$ 26.08 --$ 22 83 
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This Is Easily 
Avoided 
On Your Ford 


When you put a 
SPIREX on your Ford 
you have put an end to 
all over-heating trou- 
bles. No longer will 
you be bothered with 
a steaming, pounding 
radiator—a hot, balky 
motor—scored cylin- 
ders or burnt out 
bearings. 

You get a radiator 
with greater strength 
—greater durability 
and a 42% greater 
cooling capacity. 
There is also a special 
SPIREX for Fords with 
a67% increase in cool- 
ing capacity. 

Don’t tolerate that 
old leaky radiator an- 
other day. Ask adealer 
for a SPIREX radiator 
or write direct. 
MODINE MFG. CO. 

Racine, Wisconsin 


THE ZINKE COMPANY 
General Sales Agents 
1323 S. Michigan Ave., Chicag? 























decidedly inferior as shown by trials not 
only at the Wisconsin agricultural college 
but at the Nebraska and Kansas stations 
as well. Pigs can usually be trusted to 
balance their own ration when self-fed 
corn and tankage in separate compart- 
ments of a seli-feeder, but when self- 
fed barley and tankage separately, they 
do not appreciate the fact that barley 
contains more protein and they eat con- 
siderably more tankage than is needed, 
especially when the pigs are on pasture. 
At the present price of tankage, it would 
serve better to balance the ration for 
them. , 

In trials to determine the various pro- 
portions of tankage and barley to feed, 
it was found that pigs weighing up to 
fifty pounds should be fed fourteen to 
eleven percent tankage and the balance 
barley; fifty to seventy-five pound pigs, 
eleven to eight percent tankage, seventy- 
five to one hundred pound pigs, eight to 
six percent tankage, one hundred to a 
hundred and fifty pound pigs, four per- 
cent tankage, one hundred fifty to two 
hundred pound pigs, four to three percent 
tankage, and two hundred to two hundred 
fifty pound pigs, three to two percent 
tankage. When fed on good pasture, 
barley-fed pigs needed little or no supple- 
ment such as tankage after they reached 
seventy-five pounds in weight. Up to 
that weight, feed only half the amount 
of tankage advised above when pasture 
is allowed in addition. 

In the experiments to determine the 
relative value of barley versus corn for 
cattle, trials were made with both two- 
year-old feeders and baby beef. In these 
experiments, shelled corn was valued at 
$1.40 per bushel, barley at $1.44 per 
bushel, cottonseed meal $83.70 per ton, 
corn silage $8.50 per ton and mixed hay 
$25 per ton for the two year old steers. 
In the tests with the baby beeves, cracked 
corn was used at $1.45 per bushel, fresh 
barley $1.42 per bushel, cottonseed meal 
$75, linseed meal $83.70, corn silage $8.50 
and hay $25 per ton. The results of these 
experiments, as given in table form on 
these pages, would indicate that for baby 
beef production, there is very little dif- 
ference in the relative value of the two 
feeds, while in the two-year-old feeders, 
the advantage was slightly in favor of 
the corn fed lot. The results were figured 
on the Madison prices of cattle at the close 
of the experiment. 


COST OF FILLING SILO 

What does it cost to put corn into the 
silo? I am thinking seriously of putting 
up 2 silo this summer, and would like a 
little information on the filling costs.— 
J. F. M., Ii. 

Of course the cost is going to depend a 
lot on two things—efficiency and cost of 
labor. Last year we had figures on the 
cost as follows: 

8 teams hauling from field to silo at 

I I inate me 000-te oatre $52.00 

4 men pitching in field at $3.50 per day 14.00 

1 field team and binder cutting corn 15.00 

1 feeder at cutter....... ee 5 
2 men in silo for tramping and dis- 

SE naan ads iboats ean 


1 engine and engineer.............. 15.00 
Manager....... Pees ee 
Coal, 1 ton 6.50 


Incidentals, including oil, grease, etc. 1.00 
Sharpening knives, including time 
spent to take them to town 2 
Cost of cutter, including interest, 
depreciation, insurance and all 
other costs ‘ ... 800 
Total. «+ +++ 8129.00 
This is a total cost of $129 for a ten 
hour day; for each hour it is $12.90. 
If in the course of ten hours this crew can 
ensile one hundred tons the cost per ton 
will be $1.29, if only fifty tons, 2.58. 
By taking these figures and replacing 
them under each item with the cost of the 
same items in your community this year 
you will be able to figure fairly well what 
it will cost you. The better the manager 
uses his crew the greater the amount of 
work it will do and the less it will cost per 
ton for filling the silo, 
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TWELVE REASONS WHY 


Big pochate double cloth reinforced 
p double yoke across shoulders 
Double and triple stitched seams 
Great big roomy curved armholes 
Well fitting body and sleeves 
Form fitting sloped shoulders 
Wide, perfect fitting collar 
Cuffs wide and extra long 
Reinforced faced sleeves 
Reinforced front opening 
Extra wide roomy elbow 
Trimmed and pressed by hand 


Sleeves of Reliance Shirts 


Reinforced and Roomy 


OU men who wear work shirts know best what those shirts should be— 
how long they should wear and the comfort they should give. We 
know, too, because we made it our business to learn these things from 
men just like you. We learned that men appreciate a roomy, full length, 
reinforced sleeve opening so your sleeves can rolled up without binding 
your arm or causing the opening to rip. 
It requires more time, more material, and costs us more money to make our 
shirts with this and eleven other features but it is the only sure way to 
please and you must be pleased. 
Ask your storekeeper to show: you the ‘‘Milton F. Goodman’, “Big Yank,” 
“Old Faithful” or “Black Beauty”. You are safe in buying any of them 
and can bet your bottom dollar that they will give more real satisfaction than 
you ever thought a work shirt could give. Buy a couple and you'll see how 
right we are. You can also get Reliance-made garments for boys. 
‘‘Honor Bright’’ Boys’ Blouses, ~ 
Shirts and Playsuits 
These boy’s garments are chips off the old block. Not only nice appearing 
but they wear—wear as well as Reliance work shirts for men—and boys are 
tough on clothes. Blouses in sizes 6 to 15, shirts in sizes 12} to 14}. tn 
Suits in sizes 2 to 8. All are made in popular colors and appropriate materials. 
The better merchants e bere carry Reliance work shirts and Honor 


pate blouses, shirts and playsuits. If yours does not, send us bisname 
and we will see that you are promptly supplied. Address Dept. C. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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than last fall. It looks as tho the farmers 
intend to raise less and curtail every ex- 
pense possible. High taxes and wages are 
causing a great unrest. 

“Hog production will be less. Very 
little machinery is being bought in spite 
of the price of labor as the acreage is being 
cut. As to our farm, we shall work only 
what we can handle ourselves to make ex- 
penses. There is one thing certain and 
that is that farmers are not going to milk 
cows with the price of milk going down and 
the prices of feed and labor going in the 
other direction. Milk prices are also out 
of their proper relation with land prices. 
Some men may plant more corn this year 
so as to get a crop of old corn ahead.” 

R. Morgan Henley (tester,) Boone Co., 
Illinois: “The farmers in this community 
are very discouraged at the present out- 
look for the dairy industry and the ten- 
dency is to weed out cows very closely, 
keeping only the best. Some whose farms 
are in a high state of fertility are planning 
on entering other branches of farming, 
while still others who are confirmed dairy- 
men are selling herds of twenty or twenty- 
five grades and replacing with a lesser 
number of purebreds. 

Charles H. Koch, Kane county, IIli- 
nois: ‘Making milk does not look very 
good to me at present. The price of land 
has gone up; hired help you can’t get at 
any price; milk sells for a price below the 
cost of production and is still going down: 
cows that cost $200 last fall you can’t 
get $50 for if you ship them to Chicago; 
and hogs are way down. 

“T am paying $200 a month for 188 
acres and have to have three men beside 
myself to get the work done, which, you 
see, is a big expense. At least $600 must 
come in every month before I get a cent. 
All of us have to work to make things 
come out right.” 

A. J. Mongerson, Kane county, IIli- 
nois: “We do not look for the price of 
milk to be much higher for some time and 
»0ssibly it will be lower as there seems to 
* a large surplus on hand which will 
continue until after the grass flush. In 
spite of conditions we do not expect to 
make any changes as we have a large 
number of cows to freshen this spring and 
plenty of good dairy feed to carry us over 
the summer. So far few men have changed 
to other lines, but if we continue to suffer 
from high wages and scarcity of help and 
the low price of milk continues, many will 
be forced to change or reduce their herds. 

“At the present price of milk and the 
prices asked for feed there is very little 
srofit for the dairyman who has to buy 
Dis feed and hire all his help. The only 
way we can hope to make a success of the 
dairy business now is to dispose of all the 
200r producers, keeping only those that 
hose heen bred for high production.” 

Notice how many farmers and county 
agents are talking about cutting down the 
herds from the poor end. Very few sug- 
gest cutting down the number of herds, 
but the number of cows. This means work 
for the cow testing associations and more 
of these associations. When the present 
bad economic conditions have blown over 
you are going to find the average cow in 
this section a much better animal and the 
average cow keeper will be nearer a dairy- 
man. This “most serious situation” may 
turn out to be a great blessing to the in- 
dustry. 

But the economic incubus is not the 
only thing that is bearing down on these 
dairy farmers, according to the officials 
of their organizations. A large condensing 
company which has recently taken over 
a number of other companies is taking this 
opportunity, so they say, to put co- 
operative farmer marketing out of busi- 
ness in this milk territory. 

In this district the cause of the dasirv- 
man is championed by the Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, a battle-searred or- 
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| ganization with some 15,000 members in 
| Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana. There 
is also the Milk Producers’ Cooperative 
Marketing Company, a sort of offshoot 
from the other organization which actu- 
ally does business for the fermer as a 
commission firm would. It is a strictly 
farmer concern and now has contracts to 
market the milk for 13,000 farmers in 





this district. It is this cooperative morket- 
ing company, so its officers declare, that 
the large condensing company would like 
to put out of the running. 

There is little argument about a low 
pricenow. Itis a question of recognitionfor 
the marketing company. This condensing 
company has refused to buy milk thru the 
Milk Producers’ Cooperative Marketing 
Company which is nothing more nor less 
than the organized farmers themselves. 
For years the organized dairymen in this 
territory have been recognized as such 
and this belligerent attitude at a time 
when milk is plentiful convinces the farm- 
ers that this financially powerful concern 
is bent on breaking them up. Repre- 
sentatives of this condensing company say 
they have no such intention, that they 
had to begin cutting down on milk some- 
where and started with the cooperative 
marketing company, which, strangely, 
they speak of as a “competing company.” 

To make a long story readable, this 
condensing company by its action against 
the Milk Producers’ Cooperative Market- 
ing Company has stirred up a hornets’ nest 
of farmers. At some of the plants operated 
by this company in northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin, at the time this action 
was taken, there were only a few 
patrons who belonged to the cooperative 
marketing company. Shutting out the 
milk of the men who belonged did not 
drive men away from the cooperative or- 
ganization but drove them into it instead. 
At one Wisconsin town where these con- 
densers operated there were only a few 
patrons who had signed contracts with the 
cooperative company to sell their milk 
for them. Now there are very few who do 
not belong and the condensing company 
is getting only a few hundred pounds of 
milk a day. At another plant that had 
been running along merrily until the ukase 
was issued, they are now getting only about 
a thousand pounds a day, which is a mere 
drop in the bucket. 

The men who have signed contracts 
with the Milk Producers’ Cooperative 
Marketing Company have agreed to mar- 
ket their milk thru it no matter where it 
goes or into what sort of product it is 
made. It is now dealing with more than 
a hundred plants in the district and with 
375 distributors in the city of Chicago. It 
is capitalized at $500,000 with $300,000 
sold and half of that paid up. At the 
present time, the officers tell me, farmers 
are buying the stock at a rapid rate. 
Shares are worth $50 each and no man 
can own more than five. Manager C. H. 
Potter says that they plan to increase the 
capitalization next November to $1,000,- 
000, and possibly more than that. Farm- 
ers seem to feel that now is the time they 
need organization more than ever and 
they are translating their feelings into 
stock. 

Now the natural question is: What is 
the Milk Producers’ Cooperative Market- 
ing Company going to do with the milk 
that will flow its way this spring and sum- 
mer in large amounts? It has been tak- 
ing care of much of the Chicago trade 
and doing enough business in other places 
to make a total monthly business of 
$3,000,000, but now it has new contracts 
and a flood of milk from condensaries that 
have curtailed their business or closed is 
demanding a market. What is to be done 
with it? The cream separator is being used 
to answer that question and plans are 
being made to provide other outlets. 

In one Wisconsin town where the big 
and agressive condensing company has a 
plant, the citizens of the town were so 
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much in favor of the condensary, which 
employed quite a number of people, that 
the farmers’ company could not buy or 
rent a building. A temporary building 
was immediately put up and separators 
installed. A few days later five or six 
carloads of brick were unloaded and 
shortly a creamery will be making butter 
of the milk furnished by former con- 
densary patrons. Such concrete evidence 
makes the fight look like a real one. 

At another town a skimming station has 
been put in and is now handling 100,000 

unds of milk a day. A creamery is being 

uilt at Delavan, Wisconsin, and another 
plant will be put up at Grayslake, Illinois. 
Creameries have already been established 
at a number of other towns in Wisconsin 
and -Illinois. From some of the towns 
where most of the milk was formerly 
condensed it is now being shipped to 
Chicago. The cooperative marketing 
company now has two plants at Elgin, a 
creamery and a shipping plant. The 
creamery has a 1000-pound and a 700- 
pound churn. One of these plants has 
five separators with 3000 pounds capacity 
each. The other has three separators that 
skim6500 pounds each per hour. A con- 
densary has been bought at Durand, 
Illinois. | There is a creamery at Peca- 
tonica, Illinois, another town where until 
recently there were few patrons of the 
marketing company, but where there are 
many at the present time. Including 
skimming stations, creameries, two cheese 
factories and the one condensary, this 
farmers’ organization now has thirteen 
plants, or did have at the time this article 
was written. They are expanding all the 
time, buying all the dairy equipment they 
ean lay their hands on. 

In addition to the above listed stations 
and factories they have asurplus plant at 
Gary, Indiana, to take care of the Indiana 
members, and at Indiana Harbor they 
have eight wagons that are distributing to 
the consumer. Plans are being made to do 
a retail business in some other towns. It 
is expected that creameries and skimming 
stations will be placed éver much of the 
district to be used whenever such an out- 
let is needed. The skimming stations will 
be placed so as to eliminate long hauls for 
the farmers and so make it possible for 
them to get their skimmilk back for feed. 

As an example of how relief is supplied 
to dairymen who have lost their accus- 
tomed market the case at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, is interesting. Farmers in this 
vicinity had their condensary market sud- 
denly shut off. On Saturday they tele- 
phoned in to the office of the marketing 
company in Chicago. Saturday night a 
separator was sent out from Chicago by 
express. On Monday morning it was 
operating at the creamery, the cream 
being shipped to Chicago. 

All over the dairy district meetings were 
held to keep up the morale of the milk 
producers, to keep the cooperative or- 
ganizations going strong and to suggest 
cures from some of the ills that exist. 
What these ills are should by this time 
be as clear as the figures on the face of 
the kitchen clock. What must be done to 
effect a cure is summarized by Mr. Holt, 
president of the Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion and vice-president of the Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperative Marketing Company. 
He says these things are needed: 1. Meet- 
ings in those localities where the conditions 
are the worst—increasing our membership. 
2. Establishment of our own creameries, 
skimmink stations and cheese factories. 
3. Reduction of the number of cows by 
culling out the poorest. 4. The use of 
more of our own product at home and 
less of the substitutes. 5. Raising more 
of our own feed and buying less of the 
high-priced concentrates. 6. More diversi- 
fied farming. 

these suggestions are carried out, 
particularly number three, being tied to 
the old cow’s tail may not be such a bad 
position to be in. 
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Home Plan No. 545. 9-room-and-bath 
farmhouse. Outside washroom Big pantry 

inen closet. Large bedrooms, each with 
closet. Two porches. Built-in conveniences. 
Scientifically p'anned kitchen 
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" Highest Quality 
Homes At Mill-To-Owner Prices 


Right now you can buy a Gordon-Van Tine home, of perfected plan and highest quality lumber milled, 
for less than old houses are selling for in all parts of the country. When built, your Gordon-Van Tine 
home will represent an absolute dollar of value, of marketability, for every dollar of cost. For you 
pay no extra, unjustifiable profit. You buy at a wholesale, bedrock price based on actual manufacturing 
cost, which makes your investment permanently safe. 
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Quality of Materials staff of expert architects and construc- 
Guaranteed tion engineers. Every plan has been 


For fifty years Gordon-Van Tine ae oe hag oy _ = 
building materials have been recognized rome js sure to be beautiful comfort- 
throughout the country as the utmost apie convenient and enduring Its 
in quality. Lumber, millwork, hard-  gaje-yalue years hence is bound to be 
ware, paints, everything used in our  ynysyally high. P 
homes, is the best that money can buy. , ' ; 

We guarantee every item, subject to Ready-Cut and Wholesale 
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the most critical inspection. Savings 
Home Plan No. 517. 8-room-and-bath bungalow. Unusu- Ww . 1 fit the | vee 
ally large closets. Extra linen closet. Built-in kitchen case. e cut, saw and fi ve lumber for Gor - 
All big rooms. Rear porch. Full basement provided for, Choose From 200 Tested Van Tine homes by machinery. Not only does : 
Plans this effect a big saving in labor—it results also 3 
7 ic in a better, more accurately built home. You 3 
Gordon-Van Tine offers the home simply nail together—save time, kabor and ‘ 
builder no less than a choice of 200 plans money ae _ r 
kr e€ fasted, as 
of exceptional excellence. These plans with old-fashioned ; 
represent the highest efforts of a large hand labor 
—— j i 
Open Fireplaces. Kitchen Cases. 4 
Practical, cosy fire- Built into wall. No i. 
places included with ¢Xtra expense. Case ty 
many Gordon-Van _ large r ae. y 
Tine homes. Hand drawers, tilting flour a 
<rncem i now bin and maple-top i 
shelf "Ash hones . work table. A neces is 
sne AS ap i sity for the modern - 
floor. Flue damper kitchen. Always popu 4 
Priceof house covers lar with the housewife. 
fireplace Saves many steps 
Home Plan No. 508. Extremely popular 6-room-and-bath Four Big Mills 
home. Limen closet, coat closet, large bedroom closets. Rooms We own and operate four big mills—at Davenport, lowa; St. Louis, 
large, light, well ventilated. Built-in kitchen case Mo.; Chehalis, Wash., and Hattiesburg, Miss. We ship from mill 


» nearest you, thus reducing freight. 


Book of 200 Home Plans FREE 


Pictures and describes Gordon-Van Tine one- and two-story farm and 
country homes. Floor plans and all details. Prices guaranteed to 
cover all materials as specified. Mailed free. 





Barns, Hog Houses, Poultry Houses, Gran- ‘ 
aries, Implement Sheds—FREE BOOK id 1 ay Gordon- § 


Gordon-Van Tine Farm Building Book shows 
654 kinds and sizes dairy, feeding, stock and all- Van Tine 
— barns, hog houses, granaries, corn cribs, Company 
poultry houses, etc. Wholesale prices. Write! Dept. A-2 


Gordon-Van Tine Build- 











ing Material Catalog shows OP 7 fY- fete fees Ae 3 
. 5,000 building bargains; lumber, ae checked below: 
= : ™ . sad mil] work, paints, rocGas. bard- .. ’ ()Gerden- Van Tine 
Barn No. 442. Famous Gordon-Van Tine Gothic Roof ae. CES Cas. s vA Homes 4 






Barn. Unobstructed loft space. Staunchest, longest lived and 
most economical construction known. Perfect roof drainage. 










f: - "| r (Gerdon-Van Tine Farm 

'° mst a = OGerden Var Tine Building - 
Gordon-Van Tine Coa on | 
ESTABLISHED 1666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back cesmnal nun. 
Davenport, lo 


mea” Name. adaseal ; 
wa . q 
Southern Sales Office at Hattiesburg, Miss, Address seeseeneten os 4 


Address Department A-2 at mill nearest you 4 Re Ge a ae RO ee 
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“Now we can dance”’ 


In thousands of pleasant vacation 
places this happy scene is repeated 
every year. With this Vacation Model 
Columbia Grafonola you can dance to 
the very last note of every record. 
It is equipped with the Columbia Non- 
Set Automatic Stop, which operates 
on any record, long or short. Nothing to 
move or set or measure. Just put on 
your record and the Grafonola plays 
and stops itself. Sweet and clear of 
tone, light, compact, and easily carried. 
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Columbia Grafon las . Standard M dels 
. roy 


upto $300; Period Designs up to $2100. 
CotumBia GrapHoruone Company, New York 


Canadian Factory, Toront 





Get the New Columbia 
Novelty Record Booklet. 
Every Columbia dealer 
bas it. 
































MRS. GEORGE L. RUSSELL 


An Appreciation of a Life of Service 


WOMAN'S winning ways might well be the subject for 

this brief sketch of a wonderful woman who stamped her 

personality upon her local community, her state and 
the nation. Mrs. George L. Russell of Brown Leghorn Farm 
was no ordinary woman. Ordinary folks do ordinary things in 
an ordinary way. Mrs. Russell was not that type of woman, 
therefore not an ordinary “chicken raiser.” When George L. 
took unto himself a town girl for a farmer’s bride, wise 
ones probably wagged their heads, and also their tongues, 
and predicted a domestic failure. But Mrs. Russell 
grew into farm life like a willow twig thrust into 
moist soil. She gloried in it. She became not 
only a social partner but a farm partner in its 
noblest sense. 

While Mr. Russell turned his attention to 
the breeding of Duroc hogs, Mrs. Russell began 
breeding the famous ‘“Russell’s Rustlers,” 
light and dark single-comb brown leghorns. 

She was a natural poultry woman—notachicken 
crank who theorizes and counts chickens before 
theyarehatched. She putbrains into the business 
and made it a business. She was a college girl 
and had brains to put in. 

Good business is built on confidence. Mrs. 
Russell won the confidence of all who had deal- 
ings with her because she was Ope square. Quality 
was a hobby with her. And she charged quality prices 
for her eggs and breeding stock. But none complained. 
The purchase was always worth the money to one who knew 
thow to take care of quality stock. And Mrs. Russell was never 
stinty with her knowledge of poultry. She helped everyone 
with practical advice when it was n She was a great 
writer on poultry and a famous speaker. Her stock were prize 
winners everywhere. 

Can a woman devote her life to a special line like poultry 
breeding and still remain mistress of a home? Let us quote 
from those who knew her best. C. M. Long, county agent of 












was in the farm papers. You admired it? Yes. Yes, but the 
home which you did not see was far more beautiful than the 
house. 

“As a community worker—how she will be missed. In the 
church, in the neighborhood, in the larger things of the count 
and state she was looked upon as a leader and accepted this 
leadership in a quiet, modest way.” Mrs. Russell, after reach- 

ing the summit after the long slow climb to fame, died of 
pneumonia last January 30th. That is the sad part of 
this story. The three children and the husband are 
left to “carry on.” It was her request that the 
poultry interests be kept up as before, and Mr. 
Russell has set his hand to that task. Tho the 
leader of Russell’s Famous Rustlers has fallen, 
the breeding of brown lIeghorns at Walnut 
Grove Farm will continue. I wish to add the 
testimony of H. V. Tormohlen, president of 
the American Brown Leghorn Club. 

“Mrs. Russell was the most talented woman 
who ever en in the breeding of purebred 
oultry. college-bred woman, she 

ew very little about penny until after her 
marriage to Mr. Russell, and their move to the 
old Russell homestead near Chilhowee, Missouri, 
where they started life together, he at specializing 
in the b ing of Duroc hogs and she with Brown 
Leghorns. We know of no better teamwork between 
husband and wife and it was but a short time till both had 
attained enviable pa in their chosen field. Mrs. Russell 
was ever ready to elp George and he was equally ready to lay 
down kis work and help with the chickens. In fact, the last two 
or three years the grag 4 business had grown so fast that it 
was taking most of Mr. Russell’s time too. But it was Mrs. 
Russell that was so widely known and loved by poultry: folks 
everywhere, because of her t talent as a writer and speaker. 
She applied herself diligently to learning everything she could 
about poultry and tried to solve every problem that came up. 





Pettis county, where Walnut Grove Farm is, has this to say She was master of most any situation and so it came about 
of Mrs. Russell: “Surely her’s was the naturally that her sister poultry women 
ideal life. As a mother, she was wrote her about their problems until 
superb. She loved her babies with a she had an acquaintance from coast 
ane mother’s pe heed were — vas many Sens friends that 
r real treasures. No matter how im- on. ew her by mail. 
portant the business, how hard the AN fine saan fowls be good “The Russells never shirked a duty 
task, or how long the hours, they got egg producers? Mrs. Russell or ~ ase portantty pessenees Saaey 
their deserved attention. cure ; unse: iligent work thatsogreatsuc- 
“As a wife, she loved her husband prepared a paper giving her views cess wee hele in such a short time— 


with a devotion beautiful to behold 
and this devotion was mutual. He 
shared with her, her many honors 
and at success;in fact, to her he 
was the source and inspiration of them 
all. 

“As a home maker, she had no 
equal. Her business and professional 


on page 106. 


on the matter to be read before a 
gathering of Missouri farmers but 
she took sick before time of the 
meeting. The paper is given inpart 
It’s worth reading. 


they had scarcely passed the age of 
thirty years. Only last year they had 
remodeled the old homestead, making 
it one of the most modern farm homes 
in the state with every modern conven- 
ience and had planned one of the most 
modern of poultry plants. 

“With their little family of three chil- 
dren, Kenneth, Ruth and Ray they 





duties were enough to absorb the en- 
tire energy of any woman. Not so 
in her case. The visitor was always 
welcome. Atany time, unannounced or otherwise, he had a royal 
welcome. In a home where things were in order as if he had been 
expected, he found a home where the finer things had received 
attention, a home with good music, books and magazines 
and pictures. A home where the material side was not for- 
gotten, for when the mealtime came, he was seated at a table 
fit for a king. A home where these things came not as the 
result of the efforts of servants, but a home made thus by 
the hands of its owner. A home filled with the soul of a great 
and lovely woman. Last fall the picture of her beautiful house 


were just ready to commence to live to 

the fullest extent. The hard places were 
behind them. Their ever increasing business insured them a 
profitable income. 

The try women of America and the members of the 
Brown horn Club in particular owe Mrs. Russell a debt of 
— which they can never repay. Many readers have 
earned to look forward with ever increasing interest to the 
appearance of another article by Mrs. Russell. One of her 
very last articles will appear in the next issue. 

Mrs. Russell’s work will not be lost as there are thousands of 
farm women that have profited by her advice.” 
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The new home on Walnut Grove farm built with Brown Leghorn chicken money. 
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COST OF EGG PRODUCTION 

The experimental farm of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Beltsville, J. 
land, has done much to classify and —~ 4 
lish poultry facts which are of immense 
value to the poultry industry, particulariy 
to farm poultry raising. 

One of the experiments, which had in 
view the determination of comparative 
feed costs in the production of eggs, 
extended over a period of three years, and 
should, therefore, be reasonably accurate 
and indicative of the facts in the average 
case. 

Flocks of all the principal breeds of fowls 
were used in the test and they were all 
accorded the same treatment, both as to 
feeding, housing and care. A careful rec- 
ord was kept of the number of eggs po 
duced, the amount of feed consumed by 
each flock, and the market value of both 
the fee d and the eggs. 

It was found that white leghorns pro- 
duced eggs 3.48c per dozen cheaper their 
first year, 6.7c less their second year, and 
9.8c less their third year than any other 
breed of the general purpose fowls. The 
profit from the leghorns over the feed cost 
was 52c greater the first year, $1.19 the 
second year and $1.11 the third year, than 
for general purpose fowls. The total profit 
made by leghorns per hen for the three 
years was $6.71, as against $4.19 for the 
general purpose fowls, which allowed $2.52 
in favor of the le ghorns. In a two year’s 
comparison, the difference was $1.90 in 
favor of the leghorns. 

The following extract is taken from a 
bulletin announcing the results of the test: 

“Leghorn pullets ate an average of 4.8 
pounds of feed in producing a dozen eggs 
The feed cost on an average of 12.9c per 
dozen eggs produced by the flock. 

“Leghorn yearling hens ate on an aver- 
age 5.5 pounds of feed per dozen eggs pro- 
duced. The average cost of feed per 
dozen eggs pfoduced = the flock was I 4c. 

“The general-purpose breeds ate consid- 
erably more feed than the leghorns, the 
pullets consuming an average of 6.7 
pounds of feed and the yearling hens 9.6 
pounds of feed in the production of a 
dozen eggs. The feed cost averaged 16.75c 
per dozen eggs for the pullets, and 24.5c 
per dozen eggs for the yearlings.” 

So far as we know this is the first author- 
itative cost analysis of the different breeds. 
It should be of great value to the farmer 
or poultryman who is anxious to conduct 
his poultry on a businesslike basis. 

The figures as to the cost of production 
of a dozen eggs will of course vary with 
the cost of feed in different localities and 
at different times, but the real value lies 
in the comparative costs shown. 

For instance, it was shown that leghorn 
hens made more profit over the feed cost 
over general-purpose fowls the second 
and third years than they did in their 
pullet years. And the noticeable point is 
that the leghorn hens did almost as well in 
producing profit their third year as they 
did the —— year. This upsets some 
theories all of us have had,-namely, that 
it is not profitable to kee ‘Pp iF Ayers é after the 
pullet year.—C. C. 8. 

LOCATING BROOD COOPS 

Hens with chicks often suffer from being 
placed in brood coops which are always 
exposed to the hot sun. . We have seen 
brood coops placed where the reflected 
heat from other buildings made them un- 
bearably hot. This reduces the vigor of 
the mother hen and is not good for the 
chicks 

Place the brood coops in the shade of 
an orchard or an evergreen windbreak so 
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Did You Ever 
Lose a Dollar? 


HAT is what it means to you 
"| woes you drop and break a 

spark plug. Champion Spark 
Plugs with an annual output of 
over 25,000,000 save their users over 
a million dollars a year on breakage 
loss alone. 


Our famous No. 3450 Insulator 
has been developed and strength- 
ened to such a degree that car 
owners who use Champion Spark 
Plugs are free from spark plug 
breakage as well as from trouble 
due to excessive heat, shocks and 
temperature changes. 


There is a Champion Spark Plug 
for every type of motor car, truck, 
tractor, motorcycle and stationary 
engine. Order a set from your 
dealer today. 

Be sure the name Champion 


is on the Insulator and the 
World Trade Mark on the Box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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ROTECT your corn from ~ 


Pre. vermin, lightning, — = 
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— — A 20 gauge copper-i a 
sed—rust-resisting and will 
Titetite. Exclusive S atented Lt 
< z prevents mouildi Easi- 
ly erected—smail wrench only tool 
ih necessary. Portable—you can move 
it from one place to another yourself. 
Stock sizes—126 bushels, 300 bush- 
els, 500 bushels and 900 bushels, 
Other sizes to order. 
The “Duro” isthe only crib that 
can be used for either cora or wheat. 
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that the hot sun will only strike them a 
few hours in the morning or evening and 
so they will receive protection at noon. | | 
This will also reduce the danger from | jf 
wind. Brood coops in exposed positions | | 

are often blown over during severe storms. 


Sometimes many chicks are drowned in 
the rain. 

Brood coops should be on well drained 
sites so that the water from heavy rains 
will not run under them and stand in 
puddles. This may drown a brood of very 
young chicks even when under a good 
mother hen. The wooden floor on a 
drained location prevents such casualties. 

Do not place brood coops near stone 
heaps or buildings where rats and weasels 
can hide. These pests may steal the chicks 
even during the day. There should be no 
breeding places for pests near the poultry 
range, but if there are such places, keep 
" brood coops as far from them as pos- 
sible. . 

Each year it pays to place the b 
coops on fresh ground. is gives a clean 
soil for the chicks and reduces the danger 
from the gapes. Green food will be apt to 
be more abundant and the chicks will 
thrive better. Farmers know by experi- 
ence that it pays to rotate crops. And 
they also find by experience that it pays 
to rotate the young poultry, and not 
grow chicks on the same soil two in 
succession, if it can be avoided.—R. G. K. 


HATCHING DUCK EGGS 

Duck will keep three weeks if they 
are stored in a cool room where the tem- 
perature ranges from 45 to 50 degrees. 
A temperature of 85 degrees will soon 
cause them to spoil although the required 
temperature for incubation is 103 degrees, 
the same as for hen’s eggs. The fresher 
he Ge Re ar Oe Cae one 
good hatch. 

Duck eggs need more moisture than 
hen’s eggs. They require28 days to hatch, 
and the artificial heat is very drying. 
Ducks like to build their own nests near 
the water’s edge where both the soil and 
the air are damp and the breeder who 
imitates nature’s method the most suc- 
cessfully has the best results. When duck 
eggs are hatched under hens it pays to 
build the nest on the ground and possibly 


spade it up so the moist soil will be near | © 


the eggs. 

Many breeders prefer artificial incuba- 
tion for duck cage as larger numbers can 
be produced with less trouble. Moisture 


should be added to the machine on the]’ 


fifth day. Damp sand in trays will fur- 
nish enough moisture up to the fourteenth 
day. After that it pays to sprinkle the 
aes — day with water at a temperature 
of I » 

When the s begin to pip, no more 
moisture should be added. Sometimes 
the ducks will pip the shells on the 26th 
day and then Will appear to die in the shell. 
However, do not disturb them until the 
28th day when they will probably come 
out allnght. If the shells are very dry 
the eggs can be sponged with water at 
104 degrees. Moisture is very necessary 
for a successful hatch, so do not open the 
incubator door and allow it to escape if 
the hateh seems to be progressing in a 
satisfactory manner.—R. G. K. 


CHICKS OF DIFFERENT AGES 
It is not a good plan to let chicks of 
different ages run together. It does no 
particular harm when the difference in 
ges is but a week or two, but if more 
than that the larger ones are very likely 
'o crowd and trample upon those that 
e smaller. It is enpatlalty bad to have 
rt of the chicks kept in subjection at 
eding time, for then the little fellows will 
oon become permanently stunted. The 
liscriminate mode of raising chicks, all 
es and ages together in one lot, is one 
' the causes for so many people having 
pom results every ares B. 5&., 
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MAKING A LIVING FOR TWO 


Are Standard Bred Fowls Practical for the Farm? 


By MRS, GEO. L. RUSSELL 
White Leghorn pant, Hon = some way I could never get en- 


UILDING a high producing strain of standard bred fowls 
on the farm is not the easiest task, but it is much easier 
than to try and build a strain that is not standard bred. 

A long time ago, standard bred birds were found only among 
the few fanciers and specialty breeders. Folks who had room 
to keep only a few chickens, kept the standard bred kind, the 
ones with kine feathers and characteristics, that made them 
stand out as purebred. The present generation owe to these 

ioneers of standard bred poultry a vote of thanks for estab- 
lishing a business, that in 1918 to Missouri farm folks alone, 
amounted to over seventy-six and a half million dollars. 

It is a compliment to these pioneers that today, thousands 
and thousands of farms own nothing but standard bred birds. 
Do you think for one minute that the business farmers of to- 
day would already have on their farms and would be adopting 
standard bred flocks if it were not profitable to them? The 
standard bred flock has come to stay, 
for the farm flock should be and is t 


thusiastic, for I was having some dear experience with white 
turkeys at that time, and it was a close race between me and 
the hawks and crows to see which one would win. One day when 
I was visiting my sister, he had an unexpected chance to pur- 
chase five Single Comb Brown Leghorn hens and a rooster. 
When I talk of my chickens he looks “askance” for you see he 
still remembers who bought those first Brown Leghorns. 

In those first years with our Leghorns I almost lived with 
them. We had no children then, and I spent many hours with 
the fowls that in after years had to be devoted to the little 
folks. I noticed that some of the hens appeared to be better 
aes than others, some had individual marking so I could 
tell them, but so many of them looked alike it was hard to tell 
them apart. I wished for a way to pick out all of my best 
layers. 1 saw a little book on culling the nonlayers 

from the layers and bought it, and 
not long afterwards we obtained, “The 
Call of The Hen,” by Walter Hogan. 





very foundation of the poultry business 


ay. 

We farmers, tho, are not content to 
have a flock that is merely good to look 
upon, for such a flock would soon make 
a rich farmer poor; but a flock that is 
of good uniform color and type, with 
the laying characteristics bred in them 
will make a good living with many of 
the comforts of life added, even tho 
all the rest of the whole farm crop is a 
failure. How do I know? Experience 
is still a good teacher. 

I remember so well when we first 
commenced with chickens, and if you 
count the years, you will consider it 
has been a long time, for at the ages 
of nineteen and twenty we were quite 


IS is a part of an address 
Mrs. Russell prepared to deliver 
before the Missouri farmers’ short 
course last January but she took 
sick and died before it was given. 
At Walnut Grove farm the Russells 
have demonstrated that Standard 
bred fowls can be developed to a 
high stage of utility and if rightly 
handled make superior producers. 


If I remember correctly this has been 
seven years this winter, and since 
then this little book has been worth 
many, many dollars to us. Just as we 
farmers owe to the pioneers of standard 
bred poultry our “thanks” for the 
standard bred bird, so to Walter Hogan 
of California do we owe life long grati- 
tude for leading the way in selecting 
the layers. 

This little book was a marvelous bit 
of poultry knowledge to us. No word 
from our university or experiment 
station had as then been said about it. 

I asked our county agent what he 
knew about the book and he declared 
he had never heard cf it. So while I 
did not have the approval of those in 





enthusiastic, and — of the won- 
we could 


derful amount of money 
make. It figured out beautifully on 
paper. But at the end of three years the figures lost their 
allurement, and we had to admit to ourselves that we were 


losing money on the farm. It would be hard for me to make you 
understand just how disappointed we were. No, disappointed 
is not the word. It actually made me furious; we had both been 
good students at school, but as farmers we were failures. We 
were indignant at the injustice of the farmer buying and selling 
with the other fellow fixing the price, but we realized that we 
could not change this nationwide injustice, and it was up to us 
to make good in some way if we had the ability. 

The one redeeming feature of our first years was that we had 
kept books on our farming, and it was a compliment to our 
hogs and chickens that they had made the only clear money 
that had come in. If I thought Mr. Russell was not listening 
I would tell you that the chickens had beaten the hogs several 
hundred percent, if you counted the amount of money invested 
in the two. So we decided that it was to our interest to pay 
more attention to our hogs and chickens, and try to get the 


farm in grass, as it had been farmed continuously for a period 
of forty years before we had come to it, with only one thought, 
and that to produce corn and wheat. 

Altho my chickens had done well, still I was not satisfied 
with them, for I felt they were not laying as many eggs as it 
was possible to get from a farm flock. I positively could not 


get those lazy Plymouth Rocks to lay in winter, but when the 
eggs dropped down to ten cents a dozen, how they did lay— 


until they decided to set! 
We talked of buying Leghorns. The very word madeus think 


of eggs, for eggs and Leghorns are so closely allied that you 
cannot think of one without the other. 


Mr. Russell had the 


the state higher up in poultry knowl- 
edge, still I realized that Walter Hogan 
knew what he was talking about. If heretofore I had spent hours 
with my flock, I now spent days with them. I was determined 
to try out his methods. Leg bands in those days were not so 
a gee as now. Trap-nests were not even thought of by farm 
olks, and so I just patiently watched and worked with my 
flock, and it was actually marvelous with what accuracy I 
soon learned to pick out the layers. That spring I made up a 
pen of what I called my layers. I selected those which measured 
well, and penned them with the best egg type rooster on the 
place, so my first chicks that spring were from hens that were 
good winter layers, and from an egg laying type of cockerel. 

Now all of this as you see was a good many years ago, and 
since that time we have kept this practice up, with the result 
that our hens have made some very g egg records at the 
national egg laying contest at Mountain Grove. In 1917, we 
had a hen that laid two hundred and forty-six eggs, the highest 
record ever recorded at this station for a Brown Leghorn. We 
have had a number of hens in the contests with records above 
two hundred eggs, and these are not just “happen so” records, 
for we have been breeding for eggs for so long that the laying 
habit is well established in our flock. 

In owning a flock of Leghorns we have found that we can 
produce a high laying strain without the use of trapnests on 
the farm. Not that I am in the least opposed to trapnesting; 
in the past it has not been ible for me to do so, and I am 
sure if the farm women of the United States could speak, that 
not more than one percent of them would say they had time 
for trapnesting their flocks. When our children get a little 
older, | am in hopes that we can do some of this work, for by 
so doing I believe we can make still (Continued on page 108 
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MAKING A LIVING FOR TWO 
Continued from page 106 
more rapid gains towards high produc- | 
tivity. 

You and I and all wno are interested 
in better poultry are deeply indebted to 
the State of Missouri, for the poultry 
work cone by the university and the 
experiment station. These institutions 
have done much towards educating the 
public in poultry culture We personally 
have been greatly benefited, for we have 
taken these hens with their trapnest 
records and bred them to a cockerel that 
measured well in egg type and had good 
color, and this mating produced cockerels 





which we have used for our range flock. 
These cockerels have been of great value 
in stamping their individuality upon the 
flock, as they were produced from hens 
with a high trapnest record. 

It may be that it has taken us some | 
longer so build a high producing strain, | 
for we have never been willing to sacrifice 
Leghorn characteristics. If [ had a good 
colored, egg type cockerel with a glaring 
white feather, cong was served for dinner; 
if a bird threw side springs, out he or she 
went, for such a bird had no business in a 
flock like I was trying to build. It did not 

»ypeal to me in the least to have a flock 
of Brown Leghorns that by poor methods 
of breeding could not be told from a flock 
of mixed chickens. I believe that even 
though it has taken us longer it is best, 
for in the end we have a flock that can 
both win and lay, not only for us but for 
our customers, too. I recently had a cus- 
tomer write me that she hs ud sold during 
the first nine months of 1919, to the 
amount of $1300 from her flock with an 
increase of one hundred and fifty hens. 

But to go back to my story, our flock 
became better layers year after year. It 
does not take news long to spread when 
you can bring to town, in the coldest of 
weather, eggs by the thirty dozen case. 
In time our flock had a great reputation as 
layers, and folks began to ask if we would 
not sell them hatching eggs. Now listen, 
every one, when these calls came in for 
hatching eggs, in pri uctics ally every in- 
stance they would say, “I w: int eggs from 
your flock of layers, but I do not want eggs 
from birds that are disqualified by glaring 
white feathers, or other defects. I want 
a chicken that looks like a Brown Leg- 
horn.”” Don’t you see the people had been 
| educated to be lieve that the standard bred 
| flock was best, and they did not want 








bred even tho they were good layers. 

[ tell you if you tried for a thousand 
years you could not get away from stand- 
ard bred poultry. The nation wants, and 
will have it, but they want layers, too. 
Those who say you can’t have both in 
the same bird, are sure ‘ly not true Ameri- 
cans. The word can’t is not known to the 
American people. Standard bred birds 
with fine eg“ rect ords are alre: ady an ac- 
complished fact, and if you have a flock 
of standard bred birds that ate not good 
lavers then you had better either change 
your methods or your breed, for Americans 
will have nothing but the best and the 
best in the future is a combination. 

While I strongly believe and know that 
the productiveness of a flock can be 
greatly incre: ased by the use of the Hogan 
system, still it is stretching a point just a 
little too far to select a hen that measures 
well, and just because she does say posi- 
tively she is a better layer than a hen with 
poorer measurements but a record 

We have always selected our pullets for 
the egg laying contests by the Hogan 
system, and they vary little in measure- 
ments, but in the same contest that we 
had a hen with a record of two hundred 
and forty-six eggs we also had a hen with 
a very poor egg record. She measured well 
in every way, but her trapnest record said 
she was a poor layer. She seemed to be 
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a freak in some way, laying three or four 
eggs in succession, then quitting for sev- 
eral weeks. So while we can al improve 
our flocks by selection, still this Hogan 
test is not as positive test as the trapnest. 

I have talked at length on the egg type 
birds, and building.a high producing 
strain by selection, but I want to assure 
you that you can have the best egg type 
birds in the world, and you will not get 
many eggs unless you give them a ration 
that will produce eggs. 

I call to mind meeting an acquaintance 
on the street one day, and in the course of 
conversation, chickens were spoken of. 
She asked me if I was getting any eggs, 
and when I told her I was she looked as if 
she really doubted me and said, “Well 
now I got some of those Brown Leghorns, 
and do you know I am not getting an egg.” 
When I asked her what she was feeding 
them she looked at me curiously, “Why 
I am not feeding them anything except 
a few oats in the morning. Looks to me 
like they could pick up their living.” 
That is just the trouble; [too many farmers 
expect their hens to io up their living 
out in the hoglots with the hogs, or out of 
the granaries and perhaps the only gran- 
ary that is open to them is the corncrib. 
Hens can make a living if turned loose 
with the hogs, but they won’t make a 
living for you. 

No matter what breed one owns, his 
egg records can be increased if he will use 
correct methods of feeding. I do not mean 
the most expensive feeds must be used, 
but most farmers raise on their farm grain 
that is as good as can be had for the 
flock, corn, wheat and oats. It is poor 
economy to feed just one kind of grain, 
just because you happen to have only 
the one kind. Couldn’t you sell some of 
the kind you have and buy a variety to 
go with it? One feed a day of corn, both 
winter and summer, is greatly needed and 
relished by the flock, but an all corn ration 
ig one reason for so many poor ° -yers. 

Long ago we realized it was 2 big mis- 
take not to provide the flock with meat- 
scraps. At one time it was possible for 
us to obtain fresh meatscraps, and these 
were fed two or three times a week, so the 
egg yield was increased. Fresh meat- 
scraps are almost an impossibility now, so 
we depend upon the dried commercial 
form. Only last week I ordered five 
hundred pounds at $5.85 € one hundred 
pounds; they seemed high, but we could 
afford to pay even higher prices than that, 
rather than do without meatscraps. We 
are always much more successful if we 
feed the meatscraps in connection with 
adry mash. It is not a question of whether 
we can afford to feed a mash, we can’t 
afford not to feed one. For highest egg 
production, a mash is indispensable and 
we are strong advocates of the dry mash, 
for these reasons. It is less trouble, and 
the flock is less liable to get off condition. 

Green feed is very essential in both 
winter and summer to any flock and it is 
a wise farmer who sows wheat near his 
chicken yard in the fall, and oats and rape 

lose by in the spring. I have never seen 














anything to equal rape for furnishing | 


green food thruout hot dry summers. 
it will stay green thru the dryest summer 
Missouri has ever known, and then when 
the fall rains come it will put out such 
immense new growth, that the chickens 
an nowhere near keep it down. You will 
have to keep the chickens off it at first 
tho or they will eat up the entire patch 
as fast as it comes up. 

I feel safe in ‘saying that the ordinary 

rm woman, and by ordinary farm woman 
| mean the woman who has a multitude 
of other ties besides her chickens, can 
produce a high laying strain of fowls. 
Good poultry are a sure and continuous 
ource of profit on the farm, for they have 
1 way of making a living, if there is a 
living to be had about the place. But they 
must be good or they will not make a liv- 
ing for both themselves and you, 
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“The Signal with a Smile”’ 


This courteous signal is the choice of motor car owners who prefer to 
receive the right of way with a smiling recognition from pedestrians. 

The Aermore calls out for a clear path in a sweet harmonious chord that does not 
frighten children nor anger the aged. Signals that screech, growl and bur-r-r not only 
irritate but have a tendency to cause people to stop “rigid in their tracks,”’ and many 
accidents are caused thereby. 

The Aermore is the signal that pleases—it is truly “The Signal with a Smile.” 

Once installed the Aermore requires no further attention and has no batteries, wires 
or other troublesome parts “‘to get out of order.” It is attached to the exhaust pipe and 
is operated by the exhaust of the engine and is controlled by a pedal. 

List Price No. 1—15-in. Aermore Horn outfit complete for cars of 30 h.p. and over, $10.00 
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receipt of price and your dealer's name. 
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HEAD LICE ON CHICKS 
When chicks are brooded with hens dur- 
ing hot weather it pays to examine their 
heads for the large dark lice which may 
infest them. These lice soon cause the 
chicks to become devitalized and listless. 
Often weak chicks are the result of lice 
when the blame is placed on the feed. 
The lice can be killed by rubbing a bit of 
lard on the head of each chick. This 
should be done on a cloudy day. I don’t 
know the exact reason but the chicks do 
not seem to do so well if their heads are 
rubbed with lard on a hot, sunshiny day. 
Keep the lard out of the eyes and be sure 
that it gets down next to the skin on the 
lice and not just dabbedon the down. We 
find this a much better protection to 
chicks than dusting with insect powder 
and the treatment is more easily applied. 
We always close all the brood coops each 
night. Then the chicks can be easily 
caught some morning and, given the lice 
treatment before being freed for the day. 
Be sure and keep the broody hens entirely 
free from lice or it will be; impossible to 


protect the chicks.—G. R. KK., Mich. 


TO SQUELCH THE SCRUB SIRE 
Continued from page 88 

Bureau of Animal Industry in 
Washington. Many of these had 
of course been doing work of this sort 
for many years before and are simply 
continuing to encourage the gradual 
elimination of scrub animals. The only 
difference is that those farmers who desire 
them are getting the emblems after ful- 
filling the conditions prescribed. Some 
states have not indicated a desire to co- 
operate, but it cannot be inferred that 
such states as Illinois and Iowa are not 
desirous of livestock improvement nor 
that they are inactive in this direction. 

Beginning with this year more interest 
seems to have been taken in the cam- 
maign. Up to January first only one 
vundred and twenty-eight were enrolled, 
but by the middie of March this number 
had been increased to six hundred and 
eighty. There are no definite figures 
available as yet on the’ different kinds of 
livestock listed by those who have re- 
ceived emblems, but it is estimated that 
the farms now pledged to use only pure- 
bred sires represent a total of ninety 
thousand head of livestock and poultry. 
The states that have given the greatest 
emphasis to the campaign, as shown by the 
number of persons enrolled, are, in the 
order named, North Carolina, Virginia, 
South Dakota, Washington and Colorado. 
The leading counties are Transylvania 
county, North Carolina; Tooele county, 
Utah; Jackson county, West Virginia; 
Merrimack county, New Hampshire; and 
Pulaski county, Virginia. Reports that 
have been coming in recently indicate the 
first county in the United States to be- 
come entirely free of scrub and grade bulls 
is apt to be Roane county, West Virginia. 
It is not one of the five leading counties 
in number of members, but they have been 
getting after the bad bulls with energy. 

In the dominant breed list Livingston 
county, Michigan, stands at the top. It 
is a great center for Holstein-Friesian 
cattle. As a result of a livestock survey 
reported by county agent F. 8. Dunks, 
this county is shown to have 250 registered 
Holstein bulls. This is two and a half 
times as many as needed to make a breed 
dominant in a county according to the 
standard prescribed by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Of the 321 herds of 
purebred cattle in Livingston county 275 
are Holstein. Shorthorns and Jerseys 
come second and third on the list. About 
seventy-six percent of the bulls in the 
county are purebred, twenty-two percent 





grade and two percent scrub. There are 
3,688 head of purebred cattle in the 
county, 3,240 them Holsteins. 

The greatest number of animals en- 
rolled so far by one person is 5,377. Of 
these 306 were purebred sires. The re- 
mainder were females of various kinds of 
breeding. Quite a few entries of one 
animal are found on the list, many of 
them owned by boys and girls belonging 
to livestock clubs of one kind or another. 
There is an impression that most of the 
stress is being laid on the elimination of 
the scrub bulls, but this is not the case. 
Just where most of the emphasis shall be 
placed is determined by the nature of the 
livestock industry in the particular lo- 
cality. In the southern states they seem 
to be giving a great deal of attention to 
getting in purebred hogs in place of the 
nondescripts. In Wisconsin, where a 
noticeably successful bull campaign had 
been put on previously, they are naturally 
giving much attention to dairy stock. 

The figures that have been compiled 
so far seem to indicate that the use 
of purebred sires results in the elimina- 
tion of scrub and grade females. In herds 
and flocks where purebred sires are used 
the proportion of scrub females to grades, 
crossbreds and purebreds is very small. 
Of all the female stock in the herds and 
flocks recorded in the campaign up to the 
first of the year, seventy-one percent were 
purebred, twenty-six percent grade and 
crossbred and three percent scrub. The 
purebred sire automatically removes the 
scrubs in the herd by grading them yp 
from year to year. The proportions of 
purebreds, grades and scrubs in these 
herds were about the same for cattle, hogs 
and sheep. In the poultry flocks listed 
there was only one and eight-tenths per- 
cent of scrub females and seventy-eight 
and one-tenth percent of standard bred. 

The emblem issued to those who pledge 
themselves to stick to the purebred sire 
appeals to the members of boys’ and girls’ 
livestock clubs. In a Shorthorn heifer 
club at Manhattan, Kansas, fifteen boys 
and girls enrolled at the same time. In 
addition to the fifteen heifers these young- 
sters owned two purebred hogs, sixty 
chickens, eight turkeys and other poultry, 
all of pure breeding. 

One of the bureau men who is in close 
touch with the developments that have 
come as a result of the publicity for better 
breeding says that one of the encouraging 
things is the number of letters from 
bankers who wish to display the Better 
Sires-Better Stock posters to encourage 
enrollment among their patrons. A bank 
in Oregon wrote: ‘‘We have been conduct- 
ing a livestock improvement campai 
for some time and we are anxious to assist 
in this campaign in every way possible. 
* * * We have offered to finance any 
stockman in the county who wishes to 
purchase purebred sires while at the 
Pacific International stock show at Port- 
land. We wish to link up with your or- 
ganization in this campaign in every way 
possible’ 

Interesting comments have been re- 
ceived in many letters from various parts 
of the country. I think they indicate that 
this agitation for better stock has had 
considerable inspirational value that must 
be productive of a lot of good in the years 
to come. A group of fourteen farmers in 
an Ohio community that raises Delaine 
sheep along with other livestock sent in 
the following letter: “We the undersigned 
citizens of Summerfield and vicinity, will 
comply with the rules adopted by the 
Department of Agriculture in eradicating 
the scrub sire. We have no county agent 
and had to take up this matter our- 
selves.” As evidence of interest in this 
movement the county agent of Collins 
county, Texas, sent in a copy of resolu- 
tions passed by the purebred livestock 
association of the county, which if it ever 
becomes a law in the state, as the signers 
hope, will make every scrub sire virtually 
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You are not well dressed 
if your shoes need shining 


If you take pride in the appearance 
of your car you will at once fit 
Schrader Kwik-on-an-off Dust Caps 
on all your tires. Not only do they 
give a touch of elegance to the car 
but they save time and effort in the 
attaching and detaching. 
Price 50 cents per set of four. 
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E. Cc. LEEDY 

General Agricultural Development Agent 

Great Northern Ry. Dept.6, St. Paul, Mina. 









an outlaw. It includes official registration 
of stallions, jacks, bulls, rams and boars. 

A Kansas farmer who says he is a 
strong believer in good sires asked for a 
large colored poster to display for the 
good of the neighborhood. An Ohio 
farmer who is taking part says the head 
of his poultry flock won third prize at the 
state poultry show, but that he will be 
discarded as soon as a better one is ob- 
tained. This from Florida, not especially 
noied for high grade livestock: “I am 
buying a purebred Duroc boar and will 
have all purebred hogs within six months.” 
Three North Carolina farmers made these 
comments: ‘Sold everything I had but 
one purebred sow for the reason that they 
were not purebred.” ‘Disposed of two 
cows and one bull—reason, scrubs.” 
“Killed a: grade bull to replace with a 
purebred.” The Extension Division in 
West Virginia refers to scrub sires as 
“enemies of better livestock,” and pro- 
poses to “clear the state of them.” 

Many of the livestock record associa- 
tions have put on more steam in their 
efforts to increase the use of well bred 
sires since this campaign was launched 

“We have sent letters to all the presi- 
dents of the local Holstein clubs in the 
United States and to all county agents in 
the territory covered by these clubs,” 
says the director of extension for the 
Holstein-Friesian Association. “The num- 
ber of letters sent out in each case was | 
three hundred and all carried the offer 
of our full cooperation in this movement 
for “Better Sires-Better Stock,” as well 
as encouragement to get behind this 
campaign to eradicate the scrub bull. We 
also sent a detailed outline of a project 
designed to help Holstein men cooperate 
with various agencies in producing better 
dairy herds.I feelthatthru our cooperation 
we have reached upwards of ten thousand 
owners of Holstein cattle and probably 
fifteen thousand to twenty thousand own- 
ers of grade and scrub stock.” 

The secretary of the Ayrshire Breed- 
ers’ Association, after saying that his | 
organization is doing its best along this | 
line, continues: “There is one thing that | 
the breeder associations and the federal 
department, as well, should bear in mind, 
and that is that this is not only a pure- 
bred sire campaign, but a better-sire 
campaign. Under no consideration should 
a breeder place a purebred sire at the 
head of even a grade herd if that sire is not 
of desirable type or possessed of proper 
backing. We have today too many scrub 
purebreds and the result of placing them at 
the head of herds, particularly in new dairy 
communities, is seen intheclassof offspring 
offered at sales. I have always maintained 


that approximately eighty percent of the |$ 


urebred bull calves on the ordinary 
fom should be vealed. Breeders retain too 
many animals because they are purebreds. 

“] think a standard should be set in this 
campaign and that we should not put out 
purebred sires unless they have good back- 
ing. The word purebred does not always 
signify well bred and I believe we should 
do our best to emphasize the necessity of 
placing only good sires at the head of ri 
grade herds. In the = | run the improve- 
ment which results will be so noticeable 
that the farmer will gain the necessary 
enthusiasm and go out and purchase pure- 
bred females.” 

What these associations are doing; is 
typical of what many others are doing to 
keep the ball rolling. 

Much of this campaign may seem like 
talk and the sending out of bales of 
literature, but on the field end you will 
find the extension men and the county 
agents and leading breeders taking the 

pel of better animals right into the 
ele on foot. But no matter how 
wasteful of words it may seem, nearly 
every important change, such as the 
adoption of purebred stock, is preceded 
by volumes of talk and acres of head 
scratching. 
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BUYING BABY CHICKS 

There is no quicker, easier and more 
economical way in which to get u start 
of new blood for the flock than by buy- 
ing baby chicks from some good breeder 
in the breed that you are keeping. 

There are hundreds of hatcheries over 
the country now that are hatching their 
hundreds of thousands of baby chicks each 
season. The parcels post method of ship- 
ping is speedy, economical and safe. I 
have had chicks come all the way from 
Indiana with only one lost in the whole 
shipment and the indication was that it 
had been trampled to death. 

Shipments of four hundred miles have 
been made several times without the loss 
of a single chick. So there is no need for 
worry on that score. As a rule live count 
is guaranteed by the breeder, so you are 
protected against losses until the chicks 
reach your door. 

The commercial’ hatchery has come to 
stay. It fills a place in the busy man’s 
life, permitting him to get chicks from 
good stock, properly hatched at a mini- 
mum of expense and trouble. 

If you are looking merely for new blood 
for your flock, it would be better to go to a 
breeder rather than to a commercial 
hatchery. You will be surer of getting 
what you want. Baby chicks from the 
best blood lines will often cost you one 
dollar each, but fifteen dollars invested 
that way will be worth more to you in the 
long run than the same amount invested 
in cheaper stock. 

One need have no hesitancy about buy- 
ing baby chicks now. They are hatched 
properly, for artificial incubation as prac- 
ticed by the commercial poultrymen has 
to be right if they are to survive. Some of 
the finest chicks I have ever had came to 
me under a postage stamp.—C. 8 


AT THE TOP WITH HEREFORDS 


Continued from page 81 


to him and to many other men who think 
it is profitable to be skimpy with a calf. 

Another thing that discourages many 
of the beginners is their failure to handle 
the selling end of the business so as to get 
the prices they have been led to expect. 
The matter of feeding of course has a 
bearing on this question, for it is hard to 
sell a stunted or rough looking animal. 
Some men do not avail themselves of the 
advantage of a thoro knowledge of the 
breeding of the stuff they have for sale. 
But if new breeders grow good animals 
they can often take advantage of con- 
signment sales or they can find a market 
thru an old breeder who has more demand 
for cattle than he can supply. It is just as 
important to study selling as to study the 
problems of breeding and feeding.” 

Before I went to the Engle farm I heard 
a story about a certain breeder of Here- 
fords in that part of the country who had 
long contended that the individual was 
the whole thing. He believed he was doing 
the best possible when he selected cows 
ind bulls that came up near to the 
marks he had set for conformation and 
color and mated them. A few years ago 
he visited the Engles and saw what they 
had been doing by sticking to certain 
lines of breeding as well as to good in- 
dividuals. He saw a lot of young stock 

almost as like as peas in the pod as the 

result of careful line breeding. And then 
he said: “I have never been a breeder at 
all I have just raised cattle. Now I am 
going home and try to be a breeder from 
now on - 

On this point of like producing like Mr. 
Engle said: “The fact that you have a 
good individual is no guaranty of what it 
will produce. You must know what its 
ancestry is. Remember that you are not 
mating simply two animals, but that vou 





are combining whole families and lines, 
A calf may reach back a long way for 
some of its characters, perhaps little 
resembling its immediate ‘ancestors if their 
characters have not been firmly estab- 
lished by line breeding.” 

Mr. Engle does not appear to be a man 
disposed to be low in his mind, but he does 
often express regret that he cannot live 
long enough to breed his Herefords up to 
the state of perfection that he feels is 
possible by carrying out certain plans for 
a long time. “You will notice,” he says, 
that wild animals of any certain species 
are very much alike, so much so that in a 
large number of cases it is almost ne 
sible to tell one individual from another 
The difference that the hunter sees be- 
tween one fox squirrel and another is 
usually only a difference in size or sex. 

“Now it ought to be possible to do the 
same thing with cattle that has been done 
with these other animals, and I believe 
that if I could live long enough I could 
succeed in getting these Herefords so 
nearly alike that it would be almost im- 
possible for me to tell one heifer from 
another or one bull from another. By 
line breeding with good judgment this 
end could certainly be accomplished, and 
it should not take so long as it took Nature 
with the wild animals. I feel that I have 
a good start with the Beau Blanchards 
now, and I wish that I had time enough to 
make them just as uniform as the wild 
things in the woods.” 

To the person who is unaccustomed to 
seeing highly improved livestock it would 
seem that this breeder has already ac- 
complished his heart’s desire, for a bunch 
of Beau Blanchard calves are unmistak- 
ably chips of the old block. It doesn’t 
take a great stretch of the imagination to 
see them as so many bricks from the same 
burning. They are all from the same pat- 
tern, one that has been approved by 
breeders, feeders and packers. Mr. Engie 
says that he now finds it unnecessary to 
cull out many calves of the Beau Blanch- 
ard family. Occasionally one goes into the 
discard on account of too great a varia- 
tion in color. 

“The greatest bull I ever saw,” is 
what Beau Blanchard’s owner says about 
the founder of this famous family. There 
are many others who have almost as high 
an opinion of this wonderful improver of 
the breed. The old veteran was ten years 
old the fourth day of February and it was 
only a few months before that date when an 
ambitious breeder offered the snug sum of 
$35,000 for him. But Jesse Engle and his 
three sons are loath to part with him. 

But if this bull does remain on the 
farm where he has become famous, his in- 
fluence is being felt far and wide. The 
strong demand for his offspring is indicated 
in the prices breeders are willing to pay for 
them. In the past year ten of his calves 
brought $40,000. At the last Royal show 
at Kansas City, Belle Blanchard 63rd, 
afterward grand champion at the In- 
ternational, brought $5250, the top of the 
Hereford cow sale. Another daughter of 
Beau Blanchard brought $3500 at the 
same sale. It is the usual practice, how- 
ever, to keep the best of the females in the 
herd. Practically all of the bulls of this 
family have gone to head purebred herds 
in various parts of the country from New 
England to New Mexico. 

Beau Blanchard came from the famous 
Hereford breeding establishment of Gud- 
gell and Simpson where Jesse Engle se- 
lected him from a large lot of calves about 
nine years ago. The exact price that was 
paid forthecalf I do not know, butit was 
a rather small drop in a very large bucket 
compared with the thousands recently of- 
fered for the old bull. His sire was the 
famous Beau Mischief by Beau President. 
The family known as the Beau Mischiefs is 
~~ of the very greatest of the Anxiety 
clan. 

To many readers—those not _particu- 
larly interested in the breed—all talk on 
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QUIT! 


Pill, laxatives, saline waters and 
purgatives will nét cure that 
constipated habit—you ought 
to know it by this time. 
sensible—you Lee been w 
ping your bowels been hip 
into action, and weakening ther 
natural functioning more and 
more. Now you are full of ail- 
ments—your system is upset— 
your blood is poisoned—you are 
sluggish and dull witted —your 
food will not digest well—you 
lack stamina—you are nervous, 
listless, lack ambition—have no 
energy —no vitality—you are 
failing in manhood—it's all your 
own fault. No matter what 
condition or ailment may 
under my method of physical and 
health upbuilding known as 
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family relationships is as uninteresting as 
the mummies of Exypt, so I will finish it 
briefly by quoting a part of a paragraph 
in a recent sale catalog. ‘Beau Blanch- 
ard’s dam, Blanche 23d, was by the great 
Beau Brummel, the greatest son of 
Don Carlos, who in turn was Anxiety 
4th’s greatest son. Beau Blanchard’s 
granddam, Blanche 5th, was by Don 
Quixote by Anxiety 4th. His next dam, 
Blanche 2d, was by Don Juan by Anxiety 
4th. Thus his pedigree-shows about as 
great a concentration of Anxiety blood as 
it is possible to tabulate.” 

Mr. Engle says that he had begun to 
push the purebred business only a short 
time before he made this epochal pur- 
chase. He had been studying different 
families and different lines of breeding for 
some years and had decided that this was 
the blood that would nick well with the 
foundation he had already established. He 
saw farther than most men can with a 
telescope. In writing about his work a 
student of Hereford breeding says: “Like 
all breeders, old and new, his ambition was 
to establish a type that would stamp its 
founder as being a constructive breeder 
instead of a mere imitative or wildcat 
breeder. By an imitative breeder I mean 
one that is continuing with the breeding of 
an established type or family, and by a 
‘wildcat’ breeder 1 mean one that picks his 
female herd at random and selects a bull 
on the toss of a coin with no thought or 
study of the laws of heredity, mating, the 
reasons for the concentration of blood 
(line breeding,) or the necessity of an out- 
cross. The only difference 1 have ever 
been able to ascertain between a common 
grade herd producer and a ‘wildcat’ 
breeder is that the latter’s cattle are 
registered. Constructive breed. rs of what- 
ever breed of livestock you want to men- 
tion are as scarce as the proverbial hen’s 
teeth.” 

Fifteen years ago Jesse Engle swung 
away definitely from grade cattle in spite 
of the friendly warning he had had from 
the banker. How times and the size 
of the dollar have changed since then! 
At that time he disposed of ten 450 pound 
steers at $10 a head. But the difference 
between the returns from ordinary stuff 
and well bred animals was just as notice- 
able then as now. At the same sale pure- 
bred calves were sold for $100. Nowa- 
days steers like those that sold for $10 
would bring $60 or $65. Mr. Engle says 
the last lot of steers he fed sold for $5.40 
and topped the market by fifteen cents. 

Nearly every man who has been suc- 
cessful in his business has some favorite 
bit of advice that he thinks should be 
worth more than almost any other to one 
starting in the same line of work. Altho 
be did not give it to me as such I have an 
idea that this famous Hereford breeder’s 
favorite bit is: ‘Don’t compromise on the 
bull question. If you haven’t the money 
to get what you think you should have to 
get the best results,” continued, “co- 
operate with other breeders and get the 
best that is available within reason. A 
first-class bull in a neighborhood will pay 
for himself the first year.” 


STOP MY PAPER 


» aint got time to read it 
The chores, they must be done 
I've got ter do the milkin’; 
separator must be run, 


But when I get yer 
I'd rather set an’ read 
Than go out in the haymow 
An’ give the cows their feed. 
Yes, stop yer big fat . 
Till I ketch up a Pitt 
I aint got last September's 
Paper all read yet! 
—The Kicker’ 


If the majority want anything, they can 
get 1t—im America. 
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| LETTERS AND COMMENT 








This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expre by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





AN IRISH DRY 

I will say in reply to Mrs. J. C., Iowa, that she 
has been misinformed or has an awful imagination 
about soldiers voting in, France. 

I spent a year in France and will say that I never 
was given a chance to vote or heard of anyone else 
voting on prohibition or any thing else. If I re- 
member right about the prohibition amendment, 
it was passed by Congress before many soldiers 
were sent to France. It was then voted on by the 
state Legislatures instead of by direct vote of the 
people. If this lady wishes to bring her children 
up among liquor drinkers there are several countries 
to which she can move and I for one will not mourn 
her departure. I am Irish, too. 





EXPLAINS NEBRASKA LAW _ 

In “Our Bulletin” of April, F. J. E., Nebr., 
writes without having all the facts relating to “Con- 
solidation” or probably he refers to the Districting 
law passed by the last Nebraska Legislature. I 
helped to write the law. It was bungled somewhat 
by the committee on pisomeeegy. but the State 
Superintendent has made two rulings in line with 
the intention of the framers of the bill that make 
this a safe measure and permit the farmers to keep 
control of their schools. 

Ruling 1—The High School may not vote on 
the proposition to add rural territory. 

Second—The act is not compulsory. 

Under these rulings, where is the room for this 
scare? 

The purpose of this bill is to so survey the terri- 
tory that when a community wishes to consolidate 
(and a few may wish to do this) they shall not 
“Take the heart out of the melon.” Take the best 
territory and leave small isolated districts. 

No doubt the law is very incomplete. (It may 
be either amended or repealed by the next legis- 
lature.) 

“They who see ‘Giants in the way’ will never 
enter the promised land.’ Farmers, we must 
educate or we shall go down in defeat for lack of 
ability to manage our own business. 

What man will expect to y rent always for 
his horses in a livery stable? Fie will plan to build 
a barn of his own, not only for the colts but for the 
work horses. 

Let us build better schools so the working beve 
and girls can have some chance.—W. H. C., Nebr. 


SAYS WE ARE UP-TO-DATE 

[ am a new subscriber of your ~—- I read 
a friend's copy and immediately subscribed for it 
myself. I am certainly pleased with the good, 
clean, splendidly practical magazine you are put- 
ting out. We admire the way you stick by your 
principles regardless of what — say, even 
though your ideas may differ somewhat from ours. 

I was interested in a write-up in your February 
number: “Women Doctors to the Rescue,” b 
Mary Lena Wilson. It takes up a subject whi 
is receiving greater attention each year: Health 
as regards to diet and clothing. A short article in 
your April issue, ““New Shoes” also attracted my 
attention. The question of dress reform is a grow- 
ing one as it vitally affects the well-being and pros- 

erity of our nation in an indirect manner. As 
ew periodicals have yet taken up this matter we 
specially appreciate your “‘up-to-dateness.” 
influence of clothing and diet upon the individual, 
thus affecting the national welfare, must be univers- 
ally known and r nized. Costumes which re- 
uire that the body be remodeled to conform to 
them instead of conforming the requirements of the 
body, will be considered “Stone Age Stuff.” —E. 
M. R., N. Dak. 


SEES MENACE IN MILITARISM 

I want to say a few words on the proposed Com- 
peeery Military Training Bill as I see it. First, 

am unable to see the prime necessity for such a 
measure. We spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, also the sacrifice of many lives, as did also 
our allies, for the sole purpose of destroying mili- 
tarism as created by the German people. 

Are we going to join a league of nations to pre- 
vent war as best we can on the one hand and on 
the other use compulsory training for the pur 
of seeing that other nations observe our rules? If 
so, then we have no faith in ourselves, and are afraid 
of a conquered foe. Germany prepared for war for 
from 40 to 100 years and when it came to combat, 
lost all in a little over four years. She has shown 
very plainly what militarism will do for a nation. 
[ certainly cannot agree with W. B. T. of N. n 
on this question, and I am wondering if he went 
over ouas tn the late ver and foment for his wife and 
children, like he advocates that the y 
should be trained to do. ehpeedties <4 

He says that military training would help to do 
away with the awkward farm boy. I am sorry 
to say that there are a great many men just like 
him who do not seem to know that the more you 
keep the farm boy off the farm the more it helps 
to take the very food out of their own mouths 
The price of farm products certainly cannot be 








brought down by decreased production, yet that 
is what ny Se “awkard farm boy” out means. 
r 


On the other hand, it can be brought down by an 
increased production to a certain extent, and this 
ean be done only by keeping more men and families 
on the farm. The more the farmer is hampered in 
his operations, the higher his products will have to 
go if he is expected to live 

Think also of the useless expense. Compulsory 
training means one billion dullars thrown away 
for something that we can do without. With this 
bill in force, the young manhood of America would 
be taught to think war, to do war, to preach and 
spread war, until finally war would be declared 
over practically nothing, just as it was with the 
Germans. The Austrians could have taken that 
Serbian out and hanged him to the first limb nearb: 
and settled the matter, but the Germans said, 
“lio, demand more than they can give,” and they 
did so, and because the Serbs couldn't comply, 
Austria dec war at once. That set the ward 
ablaze with the hardest siege of war.that it has 
ever seen. 

This was brought about solely by compulsory 
militarism, imposed upon afree people. Thesame 
thing would happen here if such became the law. 
Then the good old U. S. A. would be no more a free 
nation or a free place to live. I have been in the 
army a few months myself, and I know what it is 
to be thrown around like a stick of wood in some 
training camp here, and be compelled to sleep in 
the cold mud without protection overseas. I can 
truthfully say that I do not want any more of it, 
or to see the other fellow suffer with the same things 
| to satisfy the greed and lusts of the appar- 
ently leaders and office seekers, who, knowing that 
they will stay out, want a position of good pay, 
where they can rule with an iron hand, and who 
have no respect for their fellowman, but always 
contempt, for what they consider their inferiors. 

he men who hold up for, and instigate such 
measures, certainly ought to have at least a sense 
of fairness sufficient to allow their victims to have 
a say as to whether they will stand for such things 
ornot. Noman has a right to impose upon another 
what he himself would not like to carry out. 

D. L. W. of Illinois, had the matter down right. 
Why? Because he had the experience. Ask an 
soldier who served overseas his opinion of compul- 
sory seepery, Uiains. and see what answer you 
get.—F. G. H. 





STICKS TO FARM LABOR 

At present I am a hired man on the old 
farm. I have worked out since I was twelve years 
old and did a man’s work every ~ 4 The first 
year I hired out I received $8 a month and it was 
the hardest place I have ever worked, but I held my 
job for 12 months. I have tried several jobs in the 
city during the winter but I always get back to the 
farm in the ering. ke 

e U.S.A. wey and hope it will stay 
dry. I am a full, red-blooded American. Booze 
is 100% better off where it is today than where it 
was three years ago. 

If everybody wants military training let them 
join the army for one year, they will then change 
their minds. Was not that what the World War 
was about so we would not be ruled by a king or 
Kaiser? I put in 19 months in the navy and will 
do it again if the U. 8. goes to war and thousands 
of others will do it also. I was not a draft dodger 
because they did not draft them down to 18.— 
—Ex-Gob, Ia. 


WOULD DO AWAY WITH ARMIES 

I am an ex-service man. I soldiered for 2 See 
in Europe and I didn't fight the Battle of i 
either. fought on seven different fronts and I 
have seen thousands of square-heads and 
millions of shells whistle their songs of death. 

I have just read in last issue where W. B. T., 
N. Dak. advocates Compulsory Military Training. 
He says he is an ex-service man and a teacher. 
No question but what he has a good education 
from the way he talks. I bet he can play the piano 
and sing fe evidently has not had much arm 
taining bette he does not have to wait until 
compulsory training comes into effect to get into 
the army. There are recruiting stations all over 
the U.S. Why don't he join and let someone else 
teach school in his place that could not pass the 
examination? If that old gawky farmer boy he 
spoke of, wants recreation he can get himself a 
punching bag: that will beat being a bolshevik. 

Germany had compulsory training; hasn't he got 
brains enough to see how they got hit in the head? 
That is what becomes of big armies. Don't you 
think it would have been nice if they had abandoned 
and cast aside all war materials and done away 
with the armies of the world at the League of 
Nations? I do. I am not sorry I fought but we 
quit too soon. Bolshevism is not dead yet. If 
you think compulsory training is all right, why 
segue it? Vote for it. — Pikes tt y fe 
they get notice to report and if t vet 
it and come back home they will tell you they were 
treated worse than prisoners.—R. E. P. 


CLUBS HELP PARENTS 
Boys and girls leave the farm for several reasons 
and most of these reasons are based on the nts. 
One reason is the appearance and condition of 
the farm, especially the homestead. A person who 
has neatness and attractiveness in the home, ap- 
preciates it himself and he is most generally found 
along some popular quan. It leads to more 
children staying on the farm because it gives them 


more pleasure in keeping up the farm. 


June, 1920 
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_ Another reason they leave is because of their 
rights. The boys and girls are not the only ones 
that profit by the clubs of a community, but also 
the parents because they are making better citizens, 
better men and women, and are bettering them- 
selves by letting their children join a club. If some 
parents turned over their minds they probably 
would let their children have some animals of their 
own and let them have some responsibility so they 
could become better men and women. A boy that 
is deprived of his rights by not being allowed to 
have any animals of his own and always kept tight 
is not the boy that will stay on the farm. The 
boys that stay on the farms are given at least two 
evenings to Taamdives out of the week and the 
are not the ones that are kept tight either. If all 
the boys on the farms between the ages of ten and 
twenty were to strike I believe it would be just as 
tremedous a blow as the World War was. 

Another reason is that their parents did not let 
them have companionship. Incessant loneliness 
and no companions make Willie a thoughtful boy. 
Insuch a place he thinks out all things whether good 
or evil and if he is kept away from all pleasures of 
life he naturally chooses the evil course and then 
the ayey » cannot expect any better of him. He 
thinks he has lived in such a p long enough, if 
he has lived there sixteen years, especially if he 
gets a taste of the outside world. 

t of all a g reason for his departure is 
because of the parents. A great many parents 
object to their children meeting with other chil- 
dren because of some little specks of dirt that re- 
main on the carpet, but the — would gladly 
beat the carpet until it is spick and span if it is only 
this reason. The parents that do not object to this 
are the ones that make the boys ter men in the 
future. A boy is quick to notice when he is not 
wanted at a place and generally heeds it also. 

Your boy wants a pal, somebody to whom he 
can tell all his troubles and the many other things 
that come his way. I say, give your boy a home 
that he enjoys, a home of which he feels proud, a 
home in which his fellows and companions can 
entertained and go strong on the clubs. We can 
easily see that all these things are in some way 
related to the parents.—V. B., Wis. 


GOOD ENOUGH FOR ANYBODY 
Your paper is perfect and I can say nothing more. 
It is worth ten times what you ask and ten times 
any other farm paper I have ever seen. , 
Your work during the war was t; also mak- 
ing the nation for the sake of those who did 
not know when they had —_ 


It’s good enough for an + rich and r, 
old and young ought to be benefited by it—A.B A, 


BLAMES THE LAWYERS 
For over 400 years the American people had-an 
idea that it required a lawyer to make laws. In 
fact, when laws are needed in any country they 
have lawyers to frame them. Are lawyers compe- 
tent to frame just laws? If so, why all this unrest? 
kf we look back to the colonies we find when 
they had just laws, they i. Look back 
to 4 ey of Govemner Ogel , for instance. 
er just laws we ve. : 
of these days the American people will wake 
up to the fact that it only requires common sense 
to e laws. The fundamental principle 
Fan at is Justice. pantie to all, not justice to a 
c ut equal justice to all. 
oN compulsory hail insurance law of 
South Dakota. Look at how some of our boys 
were drafted, sent overseas, and the National and 
State Government permitted the willful destruction 
of said boys’ property. Ye Gods, what have we 
come to? All this during an era when lawyers have 
had full sway. Perhaps it is against the ethics of 
their profession to frame sound and just laws. 
> pm = it is done to bapp the wolf + the door 
of coun attorneys. t is amusi see some 
of SS ae for a higher sound ts the ladder, 
thinking that the rounds below are good supports. 
We are entering a new ethical era. We have 
fought for new freedom. | 
In order to avoid stepping backward we must 
elect men who are in full accord with the new era. 
—W. C. J. K., 8. Dak. 


PAYS TRIBUTE TO OZARKS 

In answer to“A rancher in Sioux County, 
Nebraska,” (P. H. M., Nebr.) will say that I live 
in the heart of the Ozarks—The Grand old Ozarks, 
the home of pretty women, fat babies and fine look- 
ing men—and I haven't seen a log school houses for 
years, and, further, it is not the number of rooms 
that a school house has, but the equipment and 
the method of teaching, that counts. My father 
and mother had gray heirs in their years 
before they passed to the t beyond, from 
whence no traveler returns. I wasn't ashamed of 
them but proud of them. May God bless the people 
of the land who have the honored gray hairs. Ii 
P. H., Nebr. will come to the heart of ks 
we will try to teach him—if he is capable of learn- 
ing—some of the manners and that we of 
the Ocarte aed for om, pow pene. ay et 
not least, I thi ou pu a fine paper, 
much help in the home and the schoolroom. G. R. 


D., Mo. 


The address of Dean E. Daven published 
in the March issue is fully worth . It 
should be sent broadcast over the country, will 
cause more people to 4 4 and think where we are 
drifting to.—T. S. N., Ind. 
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Feet You Can 
Forget 


OU grown-up men and women—you 

can have feet that are not con- 

stantly crying out to remind you 
of corns or bunions or callouses or ingrow- 
ing nails or fallen arches—those reminders 
of your old narrow, pointed, bone-bending 
shoes, made only for “looks.” 

Have feet that are straight-boned, 
healthy, normal. You get them in Edu- 
cators—the shoes that “let the feet grow 
as they should.” For Educators give 
Nature the chance to banish corns, 
relieve ingrowing nails, wipe out all foot 
troubles. 

Get the whole family’s feet into Edu- 
cators. The grown-ups will thank you 
at once for real relief. The youngsters 
will be grateful later on for a whole life- 
time of foot unconsciousness. 

But, in buying, be sure of this: That the 

famous trade-mark EDUCATOR shows 
on the sole. It is your protection, guar- 
anteeing the genuine, scientifically made 
Educators. 
“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet”’ 
is a book that tells how suffering feet are 
freed. Send for it. The startling pic- 
tures will make you read the message it 
contains. Free. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


FDUCATOR 


SHOE® 


REG U.S. Par. ofr, 


For Men, Women, Children 


This active boy 
is wearing Edu- 
cators inblucher 
style, dull calf. 


, 

this mark 
is on the 
sole, itis NOT 
an Educator. 


PRBRAE KER ee ewe 
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Here’s the Soap 
Dirt 

Just in from the fields—hot 
and dusty; skin covered with 
sweaty grime. 

That's the time you'll appreciate 
Goblin; it dissolves every particle of 
dirt and lathers freely in cold hard 
water. Leaves you feeling fresh and 
strong and clean; works wonders for 
the hardest worker; does not injure 
the tenderest skin. 

At your grocers; if he hasn't it send 


the coupon for a free trial size cake 
of Goblin. 


Goblin Soap 


Regular Trial Size Cake Free 


CORA, Dept. E 
. Monroe St., Chicago 
H : Pete Avense, Toronto, Canada 





Please send me trial size cake of Coblin Soap. 


Your Name 


Street...... peeuss Town evevessocsesseans 


Fn 








eo Address ... 








Rider Agents_¥ Wanted 


Brerywaee’ 4 ride 

hibit the ni x. » 
bike” ye. y rat tes i — a 
with electric light an = Py ve ° 







styles, colors and sizes in the 
“Ranger” line of bicycles. 
EASY PAYMENTS if 
at a a advance over our 
me wholesale cash prices. 
VERED FREE on ap- 
Ly and pe DAYS TRIAL. 
TIRES ‘omen, Wee, Sun: 
dries, and parts—at 
half asual prices Do NO 
MONEY bot tell us exactly what you need. 
Do not buy until you wl our prices, terms 
M the EA FREE cata 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. L-129 NO 


CTAMMER § MORE 





Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education the 
rhe widely famed Hatfield Method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, worth- 
while book ‘HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.” 
It has insvired thousands. Order a copy today. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, mM, 


Patrenize Our Advertisers and Save Money 
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VIEWS OF AN EX-MARINE 

I have read letters from different ones on various 
subjects and I'll say there are some queer views 
displayed as well as sensible ones. 

his being my first letter, I will try to hold my- 
self down to the grinding of one axe, namely— 
“Compulsory Military Training.” First, I have 
never heard any one favor this who saw actual 
service. This doesn’t mean those who were soldier- 
ing on this side a few months and had it soft, but 
those who did the dirty work, lying in water soaked 
fox holes and muddy trenches, going ‘‘over the top,” 
omsing your buddies picked and breathing the 
ste of the battle field. In “Belleau Woods” 
Marines lay wherethey fell and turned as black as 
@ negro as we were to bury them on account 
of so much shelling. Sherman came as near as 
he could to describing war but the word hasn't 
been coined that fully covers it. 

What else is the training of a soldier for but to 
fit him to go out and kill (and try and do it first) 
or be killed. 

Would to God we could have something that 
would gov ern the world and settle disputes or e 
make these “higher ups” get out and fight it out. 
What is the matter with the “League af Nations?” 
Has it no virtue as some of our noble senators and 
others would have us believe? It is a pretty dee 
subject for some of us to fully undérstand but t 
have thot for a long time some of those guys were 
trying to play “craps” and politics at the same 
time. 

This is getting long so I will close for this time 
I was with the 5th Reg. U. 8. Marines for a year 
overseas. Now if anyone wants to look me up and 
argue and I see them coming, I'll stand at attention 
and salute them between the horns and try to make 
a good job of it.—E. 8. B 


MAKES START WITH POULTRY 

I am eleven years old now and have five nice 
Partridge Plymouth Rock hens and arooster. Now 
I guess you wonder how I got them. Well, a year 
ago when I was just ten years old, Mamma had 
some Ancona hens so I hired out to her for one egg 
a day to feed her Anconas and gather the eggs. 
I saved the eggs I got and sold them every week 
and kept the es until I had enough to buy a 
= | of . Partridge Plymouth Rocks was 
ed upon buyi 

I af .y 15 eggs and — 10 chickens and 
raised nine. I kept all the pullets I raised and sold 
the young roosters with the exception of one. 
They brought me$1.80. I have a house built for 
my chickens and tend to them myself and I can 
hardly wait until time to feed them, for I am so 
anxious to = my eggs. I am going to buy 
a setting o from some poultry house this 
spring to improve my stock.— 


AN AMAZED REPUBLICAN 

I am a prohibitionist Republican in a labyrinth 
of amazement at the course our wise men at Wash- 
ington have taken wen the great League of Nations 
document of Versailles. 

The opportunity + the establishing of a great 
and women 1 code of =e aay the world 
might have a lasting been most unrea- 
sonably, selfishly = arm ee defeated and left 
our great nation outside of the circle of the great 
wh. 4 and liberal nations. The only reason 
that our wise men give for thus banishing our 
nation is, “We do not want to assume any of the 
responsibility of doing our part in eee eS 
maintaining Justice and Peace in the world hey 
want to get into the great show but they want to 
crawl in under the tent and enjoy the performance 
without having bought their ticket. That is the 
most charitable way we can put it. The real fact 
in the ease is, the dose of jealousy and envy is 
mightily working upon their ntled and miser- 
able mental facult Now, let me tell a gomething 
that every wise thinking citizen already knows, 
If it had been a Republican president who had gone 
to Europe and was honored and lauded and 

esteemed as was our great Christian President; 
if a republican had taken a leading part in for- 
mulating that great code of laws, “The League of 
Nations:” those trumpet blowers at Washington 
would have cheered until the dome of the Capitol 
would have fallen. They are mighty blowers of 
trumpets, trumpets of just one tone and that tone 
in a minor key. 

They seem to forget that the great culprit nati 
Germany, at the very time when she was ha 
>ressed, boldly hove iato the N. Y. harbor and shot 

er guns into the city. In their envy they seem to 
forget that Germany attributes her defeat to 
America 

In their spite against the “Wilson League of 
Nations,” they would rather stay outside that 
envied League and remain as a nation outside and 
alone until the time shall surely come when Ger- 
many will have recove from her great defeat, 
and then she will most assuredly seek and find an 
opportunity to insult our flag and America will 
have no friends among the great nations. Do you 
ask why? I answer: Because the impression over 
the Sea is, we were tooselfish to bear our little part 
to become a member of the brotherhood of nations 
and we were not worthy of aid or sympathy; 
although, that is not the real cause of our staying 
out of the League. The real cause is, a Democrat 
had the most renowned honor of being instrumen- 
tal in its foundation. If a Republican had been 
sent to Europe and had brought back that great 
Christian Code then would our Republican major- 
ity at Washington have signed it and embraced it 
and lauded it, though it called for ae st anaes army 
in Europe of 500,000 men.—T. A. , Wis, 
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Twelve-in-One 


The “American Gentleman” com- 
bines 12 useful features in one neat, 
compact bill-fold. (See picture.) Itis 
handy. It is good-looking. A bill- 
fold that you will enjoy carrying. It 
will win the admiration of every 
friend you show it to. 

The “American Gentleman” is made 
of soft, genuine leather. Stitched 
throughout, no edges pasted. Either 
black or tan. Buy it at any dealer’s 
for $1.50. Or send $1.50 and you: 
dealer’s name, and we will mail you 
one postpaid. 

Charles K. Cook Company, Inc. 
Dept. E, Camden, N. J. 


Dealers—write for 
profitable dealer 
proposit 
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SUCCESSFUL 


WHY HE LEFT THE FARM 


I have noticed in your paper about kee the 
boys on the farm. I will tell the reason I left the 
farm. I stayed on the farm with my father until 
1 was 21. Father wouldn't allow me to keep any 
stock of any kind. My uncle gave me a nice young 

mare; father sold her for $75. I never saw Any of 
the money. They would let me shuck corn two 
weeks each year for a neighbor to get en 
money to buy my clothes with. It had to last me 
until corn shucking the next year. If I would say 
anything about not getting to go to shows like 

other boys, father would say when he was a bo 
- never went to a show. When I left the farm, 
had one old Sunday suit, a pair of heavy plow shoes, 
two pairs overalls and an overall jacket. I hac 
$6 in money. I found work in a factory. I worked 
there until I made enough to go to an auto school. 
lam making $45a weekasan auto expert. Don’t 
blame the boys for net staying on the farm. A 
young man can’t afford to pay from $200 to $300 
an acre for farming land.—J. W. S., Mo. 






WANTS MORE BULLETIN 

The Bulletin page in the S. F. is a great page. 
The only thing I have against it is that it has only 
one page; it should be extended to three or four 
pages, as it is a great thing for the farmers and 
their wives to express themselves on subjects near- 
est their hearts and get a chance to let off a little 
air. One thing we noticed in these letters from 
farmers is that there are very few that are in favor 
of government control of railroads, It is just what 
I had expected, because no sane man would be in 
favor of government control of railroads. When 
the railroads were run by the private owners, our 
taxes were not increased in order to k¢ep up the 
losses on the railroad, and we had better service 
under private control than we have ever had since 
the government took control. 

I am a Republican when it comes to politics, but 
if the Republican party is going to put compulsory 
military training as a plank in the campaign plat- 
form in the next presidential election, they are 
going to fail, as I believe there are enough sane 
men in this country who will not vote for that 
which was the downfall of Germany, and which has 
been a curse to all foreign countries that have had 
it. This county sent millions of men over to 
Europe to fight the very thing that they now want 
to put in our own coun No wise man would 
ever vote for a thing like that.—J. A. 8., lowa. 


HOW SHE GOT WET 
I wonder if that fellow who stopped 8. F. be- 
cause you talked Bolshevism, knows what he is 
talking about. There is not a word in 8S. F. that 
is for I. W. W-ism. And that lady who says she’s 
wet all over, must have fallen in the rain barrel. 
—C. R., Minn. 


ENVIES THE EDITOR 

Allow me to give you a little lift. In the first 
place, let me tell you that I have been a subscriber 
and er of your valuable paper as near as I can 
remember, for about 15 years or more and in all 
these 15 _— I have not found one single article 
that would cause me tostop the paper. If I hap- 
pened on some article that didn't strike my idea 
(as I did,) I passed it up and went to the next one, 

Now, itor, how you are hit sometimes. I 
really envy you your job. Sounds strange, doesn’t 
it? But here is the dope: I had a good old father 
who is now no more. He often said that a man who 
is never criticised is one who has never accomplished 
anything, but the = severely he is the 
greater is his deed. Thus, dear Editor, the more 
severe are your criticisings, the greater your ac- 
complishments.—F. K., Wisc. 


WRONG IDEA OF FREEDOM 
In the Bulletin of the March issue, we find a 
very interesting letter from a Mrs. J. C., Iowa. 
She hasn't the right idea about freedom. The thief 
wants freedom to , the gamblers want freedom 
to gamble, the fiteers want freedom to profit, 
everyone wants om in their evil doings. Even 
s0 with the boozer; he wants freedom to drink. 
But good, honest, peaceful wis eaalsowant freedom 
to live a peaceful life. Now we can go to town 
and not be — into by drunkards hke we used 
to, so now we have freedom to walk on the street 
without being molested by a dru A poor 
drunkard’s wife wants freedom, too. She doesn’t 
have to sit alone, at home, in the evening with fear 
that her husband will come home drunk, and smash 
everything to pieces. So I am sorry for the old 
sh lady. But on all the other subjects which she 
ommented on, I agree with her most heartily. I 
wish we had more of that kind of women in the 
tate of lowa. Probably we would have a better 
lowa.—J. A. 8., Iowa. 


SCRAMBLE FOR IT 
When 8. F. comes, there is a wild scramble to 
see who gets it first. Your stand on the liquor ques- 
n was just fine and it is great how you made 
me of t _ old boozers squirm, but go ahead 
nd A be ashamed when 


STUDY 


Direct Prien the ee ts teen 


1 give it to them, they wi 
y wake up and find they have hurt no one but 
mselves.—Mrs. W. L. B., Wis. 


y time I pick up S. F. I find something new 

nat en ob and would not be without it. I 

instead of people having it stopped if they 

ld read it and read it right they would see 

you were right. Every month I look forward 

F. for I know there's —v something in 
the whole family.—B. J., Ill. 
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f you want to do agood turn to the farmers 

n particular) do something to change this 
ent income tax _ That would be something 
h while.—R. E. » Ia. 












List of Prizes Centest Conditions 
' 8 First Price $3,008.88 Anyone may enter. There le 
1 Second Prize 1006.08 © 80 cost oF obligation. oe 

3 Prizes—$500.00 each 1508.09 © OF More contestants submit 
6§ Prizes—$200.00 cach 1000.00 jee of the prize will be paid 
10 Frizes—-$100.00 each 1000.00 =, each. Contest begins June 
10 Prizes— $50.00 cach 500.00 =, 1920; ends midnight, August 
20 Prizes— $25.00 cach 500.00 1, 1920. Art Editors of “Life” 
98 Prizes— $10.00 cach 500.08 ~—wiilll judge theanswers and make 
oes —-s the awards. Complete Contest 

104 Prizes Total Rules are printed on Con- 

test Blanks. 
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What hat you can do with $3000 


Win $3000% with 12 Words 


INK what you could do right 

now with $3000.00 in cash! It's 
hard to save that much—harder to 
borrow it. Someone will win it— 
easily—get it in a lump sum and in 
cash by sending in the best answer 
to the Eveready Daylo $10,000.00 
Contest Picture on display beginning 
June 1 by Daylo dealers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


104 Cash Prizes totalling $10,000° 


will positively be paid to contestants 















Exhibit the Ever. 


eady ee $10,000 


-maker ever invented. Saws —s 
log at the rate of a foot a minute. oes the 
work of tenmen. Aseasily moved from 
tolog or cut to cut as any wheelbarrow. 


over 3 H-P. Hopper cooled, 
lating M: 0; no batteries ever 
y to start in any 


weather. Sotematig Governer re- 
lates ses fuelonly 


ine runs pumps, feed mills 
other machinery. Pulley furnished. 


Cash or Easy Payments— 

' 30 Days Triat Factory. Mo weit 

ar Seta it Ss SON Sea 
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The man that “knows” America, likes it. 





Successful Farming advertisements may be relied on. They point the way to square deals 






























































































Stern’s 
Price Drive 
| On Fine Shoes 


UT—you must act quick! Order direct from 
thisad! There are only 1,650 pairs of these 
superbly bench-made shoes in this lot—the 
entire end of stock of noted high-price manufac- 
turer—the make of shoes that are most popular 
on Fifth Avenue and Michigan Boulevard. Of- 
fered at this special no-profit price just to make 








1,650 more families loyal-for-life Stern customers. 
Grasp this chance to save $3.00 to $5.00 on latest 
style shoes. 


Order Today! 

Send NoMoney 
We Will Ship Your 

PARCELPOSTPREPAID 
C.0.D. 













Order by No. 
12F76 


A eplendidly modeled Dress Shoe 
joned from fine Black Velour. Each 
lence of ip and bi 
rable single leather soles, 
best sole-fastening process. 

ely comfortable shoe. We challenge you to secure 
ts equal for $10.00 through the 
Sizes 6to 12. Widths, D, E and EE. 
you by parcel post C. b. D.—$5.29. 



















chicago or et a fashionable 
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BONE DRY 


EANS BIG MONEY ! 


Zanol pure soft drinks sell in every home. . All flavors 





Orangeade, Cherry, Grape, etc. Delicious, sparkling 
fruit drinks. Made in a minute. No tax to pay. Not 
sold in stores. Costs less than one cent a 


Agents Making 
$40, $50, $60 a Week 


Greatest agents’ proposition in years. Every homea 
Customer. Carry quantity right with you. A big 
repeater. Steady income. Take orders every day. 
Prohibition means big sales. Wonderful demand. Big 
profits. Write quick for territory, terms and samples, 


American Products Co.,2155American Bldg.. Cincinnati, 0. 
Now Is the Time 





to interest yourself in the great possibilities of 
fere 1 in productive Otter Tail County, West Central 
Minnesota Write today and we will send you FREE 
information, telling you how to get one of our farms 
on easy terms and a small down payment. Our repu 
tation, “‘A Good Title Always.” 


C.D. BAKER LAND CO., Drawer W, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
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SHRUBS AND VINES FOR SCREENS 


There are few farmsteads whose appear- 
ance, or usefulness, perhaps both, could 
not be improved by the judicious plant- 
ing of a hedge somewhere about the 
grounds. There is always need of divid- 
ing lines about the yards, lots, etc., where 
a hedge, either high, or low growing, 
could be used to advantage. Some sort 
of a line between the front and back yards 
is always desirable especially if the chick- 
ens have the run of the back yard as they 
do on most farms. One does not care to 
have a high wire, or paling fence jut right 
up against the dwelling but a low fence of 
woven wire may be beautifully hidden by 
a hedge, or screen, of evergreens or annual 
vines, and we ‘have efficiency without 
uncomely epgetmnase. There is —_- * 
some unsightly, alhough necessary, 0 
stacle that would be all the better if con- 
cealed from full view by growing trees, 
vines or flowers. 

There are so many kinds of hedges and 
screens within easy reach of all that it 
seems that everyone should understand 
their beauty, and usefulness as _ well. 
These features may be permanent if de- 
sired, or they may be only temporary, 
serving their purpose for one season. 
Then, they may be planted with an eye 
to usefulness and profit, or for beauty 
alone. It is all a matter of personal 
taste, thought and foresight. 

For the permanent hedge about the 
home yards there are a number of different 
plants, or shrubs, used extensively. Most 
people favor the evergreens, selecting the 
small growing types such as arborvitaes, 
or the low growing blue spruce. The 
Chinese arborvitae is to be preferred to 
the American varieties. A hedge of 
evergreens will increase in beauty as the 
years go by and never fail to attract at- 
tention. The same may be said of all 
evergreen windbreaks. It is a fact that 
evergreens in any form add beauty and 
attractiveness to a farm home not ap- 
proached by any other feature of improve- 
ment. 

Many of our flowering shrubs make 
very attractive hedges when planted close- 
ly and trimmed properly. The bridal 
wreath, spirea, flowering dogwood, the 
altheas and flowering quince are some of 
the common shrubs that may be used to 
good effect in making hedges, or dividing 
lines about the yard, driveways, etc. 
Cannas, hollyhocks and cosmos may be 
used for the same purpose where a tall 
growth is not desired. It often happens 
that there is some objectionable view 
that we would like to partly conceal. For 
instance, on this farm the barnyard comes 
up to, and joins, the backyard. Even a 
well kept barnyard is not a really pleas- 
ing object to gaze on from the dain 
room window, but a row of tall castor 
beans, with bunches of bloom and seed, 
a row of big nodding sunflowers, or even 
a thickly planted row of cane or kaffir 
would serve a double purpose by conceal- 
ing the unsightly lots and giving some- 
thing pleasing to look at. 

If we so desire, these hedges may be 
made useful, as well as ornamental. The 
asparagus bed with beautiful,  fine-cut 
foliage and red berries, growing as tall as 
the fence and standing erect until after 
severe freezes, gave the thought of an 
asparagus hedge. There was a chicken 
yard which | desired to screen away from 
the front yard, so I planned a row of aspar- 
agus along the fence, just on the outside. 
It is so arranged that the row will get well 
fertilized from drainage and I feel I shall 
soon have a beautiful hedge. 

It sometimes happens that one desires 
a division between orchard and yard and 
for this purpose some of the small fruits 
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HE camera that 
has blazed the 
trail to successful photo- 
graphy—the light, quick, strong 
knock-about camera made en- 
tirely of wood and metal, with 
the new easy method of loading.’ 


A real photographic instru- 
ment ideal for every purpose. 
Use it to take pictures of the 
children and of your relatives 
and friends. Use it to take pic- 
tures of your buildings, your 
garden and field crops, and your 
livestock. The Seneca Scout is 
inexpensive and easy to operate. 
It’s no trouble to take good 
pictures with this Camera. 






OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
By special arrangement with the 
Seneca Camera Company, we are offer- 
ing these Cameras ‘so reasonably that 
every man, woman and child can have 
one. Write us today for complete 
details of our offer, 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
122 Success Building, Des Moines, Towa 


You Gan KNOW 


all about AUTOS, 
TRACTORS, AEROPLANES, 
STARTING and LIGHTING 
SYSTEMS, STORAGE BAT- 
TERIES, VULCANIZING, etc. 


Valuable Book FREE 


“How to Succeed in the Automobile, 
Tractor and A usiness,”’ gives 
much new and very useful information; 
also teils all about the many splendid 
advantages and practical training vou can 
get at this college in a few weeks. Tear 
this out and write fora copy, FREM, today. 


GREER COLLEGE 


OF AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERING 
Dept.) 1519 S. Wabash Ave. 





























Guaranteed 6,000 to 10,000 Miles |. 
ubate and Cord Tires sent Free for inspection. 
No — Examine Before You Pay. 
rgguntantced Tor 8,000 


tube r 
monger TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
$40.00 up. Motor 


MOTOR LE Attachments, Bi- 


cycles, Repair Parts and Supplies at extremely low prices. 
Send for our Big Bargain Bulletin and our “MONEY 
SAVING MESSAGE TO THE MOTORCYCLIST.” It 
will save you money on motorcycles, supplies, tires, etc 


AMERICAN MOTOR CYCLE COMPANY, American Bidg., Chicago 
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may be used to good effect. Dwarf pears, 
cherries, plums, or even peach trees set 
well. Cherry trees owing to their deli- 
cate, tender branches are perhaps best 
suited for hedge purposes. 

There are many beautiful vines that 
work up well into screens and it is only a 
matter of personal taste as to which to 
select. Honeysuckles, clematis, climb- 
ing roses and dozens of others both per- 
ennial and annual, lend themselves admir- 
ably to this line of decorating the farm- 
stead. On my own grounds I am start- 
ing climbing roses; along the fences, in 
remote corners there will be different col- 
ors of the hardy roses. Something will 
grow in these nooks and corners and roses 
are so much more attractive than weeds. 

If a quick growing temporary hedge, or 
screen is wanted choose between the tall- 
growing castor bean, Russian sunflowers 
and some of the kaffirs or cane. If there 
is an unsightly building, a rock wall or 
fence that you wish to hide from view, 
plant. some of the gourd family, moon 
flowers or hyacinths. Make the ‘ground 
rich and keep the hens away until they 
get started.—L. R. Y., Okla. 


IRRIGATING FLOWER BEDS 

It is discouraging to spend so much 
time in the spring planning and preparing 
flower beds, planting the little seeds and 
waiting for them to ge rminate, then 
nurturing them along, taking care that 
the weeds do not annihilate them, only 
to have them reach the blooming stage 
and be overcome by drought. 

During a prolonged dry spell, when the 
broiling sun beats down upon them for 
hours every day, a watering pot does not 
have much effect. Water applied in this 
manner covers only the surface and it 
takes about a bucketful, when used in the 
sprinkling can, to cover "about two square 
feet; then it is wet only about two inches, 
not reaching the roots where it is needed. 
Che following day the soil will bake and 
form a hard crust that excludes the air and 
totally prevents nitrification, and the 
plant is actually more injured than 
benefited. 

When planning the flower beds this 
spring, let me suggest that you arrange 
for an irrigating system. Procure ten- 
inch flower pots and prepare to use one for 
each four square feet. Sink the pots down 
two-thirds their length and arrange the 
plants so that they will soon hide the 
pots from view. Water can be poured 
into the pots thru a mass of leaves and 
flowers without the least difficulty, and 
all the watering of the bed can be done 
in just a few minutes. If the pots are 
filled twice daily, the soil will be kept 
loose and mellow and the: plants will grow 
right along without a check the entire 
summer. The water gradually leaks out 
the hole in the bottom of the pot and goes 
right to the roots where it is wanted. 
Twice a week the plants need sprinkling 
to clean the leaves of dust. 

This is also a good plan for a small | 
strawberry bed. 1 think it is the easiest | 
and most effective way of irrigating small 
beds that can be devised. Give water 
plentifully and keep the soil loose with 
a rake, and you will be pleasantly as- 
tonished at the luxuriant growth. It is 
also an excellent way to apply liquid 
manure.—A. C. P. 


Farm Dairying, by C. Larsen appeals 
to us as a really good, practical book for 
he dairyman who wants good reliable 
ip-to-date information on dairying. There 
re chapters on the dairy industry, on the 

dairy type, the breeds, production prob- 
ems, feeding, milking, and the handling 
f the milk. Raising the dairy cow and her 
ire are given much space. The book will 
cupy a prominent place in the library 

any dairyman who reads it, and for a 
nan desiring information on dairying in 
1 general way, this will serve as a good 
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guide to that knowledge. Price $2. 


Owing to international condi- 
tions, the Bell Telephone System 
was for two years unable tosecure 
raw materials and equipment. 
While supplies were thus shut off 
demands for service increased be- 
yond all precedent. 


When the opportunity came to 
go forward the system faced the 
greatest construction problem of 
its history. It has gone forward 
with a speed and certainty that is 
bringing nation-wide results. 


New exchange buildings, per- 
manent brick, stone and steel 
structures, have been erected in 
many cities; scores of central 
office buildings have beenenlarged; 
additional switchboards are being 
installed in all parts of the country; 









The Work Behind The Sesiia 


new conduits built; hundreds of 
thousands of miles of wire added 
to the Bell service; more than a 
million new telephone stations in- 
stalled; and expansion giving a 
wider range of operation has been 
ceaselessly advanced. 


As the wheat crop gives no 
bread until after the harvest and 
milling so you will not have the 
full fruition of our efforts until 
construction is complete. 


But, a big part of the work is 
accomplished; the long hard road 
traveled makes the rest of the un- 
dertaking comparatively easy. It 
is now but a matter of a reason- 
able time before pre-war excellence 
of service will again be a reality. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Ps AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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PROCESS CORN HARVE .CO., SALINA, KANS. 


Read all the advertisements in this issue 




















Remarkable Bargain 
Men’s Black Dress Shoes 


A $6.00 Value for $3.98 
Btyle A-104, Sizes 6 to 11 
Comfortable, stylish, long wear- 
ing shoes, Note the com- 
fort last, the medium oak 
sole of excellent wear- 
irg qualities; the neat 
appearing, pliable, 
enduring, chrome 












Get FREE 
Book of Big 
Bargains for 
Whole Family 


United StoresCo, ,Box 492, Lancaster,Pa. 
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Is Accuracy an Accident? 


Accuracy in a rifle could easily be the result of acci- 
dent, but in the making of such rifles as Stevens, 
accuracy is carefully built into each arm. 


Good rifles, like good shots, are not often made in 
a hurry. Built-in accuracy is the result of experience 


and painstaking care. 


For instance, it is possible to rifle a barrel in five 
minutes, but in the Stevens plant, by a special Stevens 
process, a half hour is consumed in the operation. 


This built-in accuracy has ever been a distinguish- 
ing feature of Stevens Firearms. Some of the country’s 
best shots for 56 years have found that Stevens Arms 
have never been unfaithful to their skill. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Stevens No. 70 
Visible Loading Repeater, a rifle made especially for 
the target and light hunting. If he cannot supply you 
send for the Stevens catalogue. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Export Office: 5 State Street, New York City 


Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corp. 


Shotguns - Rifles - Pistols 
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REJUVENATION OF AUNT PHOEBE 


By LOUISE LICHTY SMITH 


woman, apparently fifty years of age, with white hair and 

dark, smiling eyes. Somehow she made you feel that you 
had always known her and relied upon her symphathetic inter- 
est. 

While Bobby entertained his Uncle Douglas with quaint 
baby talk, thelady of the dark eyes and silvery hair flashed him 
a smile that told of intense amusement and understanding. 
Her femininity appealed to Douglas Spencer. She was dainti- 
ness itself from the dark blue bonnet with its cluster of violets 
against the silvery hair, to the neat, blue suit and tiny, well- 
fitting gloves and shoes. She was not fussy like the old ladies 
he knew. Instead, the bright eyes were full of sympathetic 
interest, and once he caught them full upon little Bobs with 
such a motherly gaze that he felt the child had received a bles- 
sing. Oh, if the boy could only have a well bred, dainty woman 
like this one for his companion through the long summer 
months! Douglas again went over the list of elderly women 
who had answered his advertisement, and shuddered as he re- 
called some of the simpering, fussy, or slangy applicants who 
had called at his office during the course of the day. Not to 
one of them would he entrust the care of his beloved sister’s 
child. At her death he had promised to care for the lad faith- 
fully. 

His thoughts were brought to a halt by a low, musical voice 
across the aisle. “Pardon 
me, sir, the laddie has fallen 


"tee little lady across the aisle was a trim, businesslike 


The lady mused for some time, then nodded as tho her mind 
was made up. “I may not be able to furnishJa great many 
references,” she said laughingly, “My relatives would object 
so strenously that I shall not speak to them of the matter, but 
I am sure my pastor would give you assurance of my honesty, 
at least.” ‘ 

Douglas gallantly assured her that references were not neces- 
sary, he had confidence in his own judgment and would be glad 
to give her a trial. The lady smiled as tho she were quite used 
to be taken at face value and said quietly, “Very well, then, my 
name is Phoebe Marsh, and I could be ready to accompany 
you in a few days. Shall we say Wednesday?” 

“I would be delighted if you could arrange to come so soon, 
Mrs. Marsh.” 

At the “Mrs.” Phoebe’s lips parted asitho to speak, but she 
seemed to think better of it and only responded to Bobby’s 
chatter. The child had taken “Aunt Phoebe” straight into 
his gallant little heart and listened with interest to introduc- 
tions and plans for the coming days. 

When the tall man and the tiny boy left the train the old 
lady watched them until they became lost in the crowd. A 
mischievous smile lit up her face. ‘You've got a man-sized 
job, Phoebe, are you equal to it?” she whispered to herself. 

> > > * . * * 


The days at Bide-A-Wee sped by happily. Douglas had 
never known such a sense 
ace and contentment, 





p in a very uncomfort- 
able position. Will you not 
bring him to my seat where 
he can sleep with more com- 
fort?” Sure enough, Bobby 
had crumpled down, sound 
asleep. thanked 
the marneey lady, nor 

romptiy room 4 
her side ond bel the 
young man to make Bobs 
comfortable. She removed 
his tiny cap, and the man 
noticed that she could not 
resist running her fingers 
through the moist curls and 
now and then would pat the 
form though unconscious of 
her act. it pleased Doug- 
las. Now here was a moth- 


er—one who would love to Peeping through the tangle of undergrowth he stopped short at the sight 
of the two wading knee-deep in the clear stream and show ering each 


minister to a child. 


Douglas was a lawyer other with perfect glee. 








of 
and began to look forward 
to the dinner hour in the 
cozy, homely living room 
where Sandy, the cook, pre- 
pared and served the simple 
meals, often supplemented 
by dainty dishes of Aunt 
Phoebe’s making. At first, 
Douglas demurred at these 
extra tasks for her, but 
when he realized how thor- 
oly she enjoyed doing them, 
he wisely held his peace and 
boyishly expressed his en- 
joyment of her flaky bis- 
cuits or other appetizing 
dishes. The little, white 
haired woman brought to 
the cabin a touch of real 
home life such as he had 
never known. There seemed 
to be nothing but that she 
could do well. 

Douglas marked her won- 








and a keen student of hu- 
man nature. He noticed 
many things during that 
long ride that would have surprised the “little gray lady,” if 
she had known of his scrutiny. 

By and by Bobby awoke, sat up straight, and gazed into the 
eyes of the old lady. Then, with all of a four-year-old’s faith, 
he smiled and held out his hand. “Hello! I guess you're the 
auntie that Uncle Douglas said was coming to stay with me 
while we’re in the mountains.”” Douglas came across the aisle 
but Bobs absolutely refused to leave the lady,so the young man 
accepted her invitation to share the seat with her. She chatted 
as naturally with Bobby as though she had always been with 
him, and the man’s heart ached when he saw how the baby re- 
sponded to the womanly care. Bobby chatted away happily, 
and once when she had withdrawn her hand fromhis moist clasp 
in order to adjust her spectacles, Douglas noticed how the tiny 
hand sought the clasp of his new-found friend. 

So it came about quite naturally that the man found himself 
relating his hard luck in securing a suitable companion for his 
little lad—his sister’s tiny son. He told of the close tie between 
the two, of the tragic death of Bob’s young father, and tke shock 
from which the mother died, leaving the httle fellow to hiseare. 
The lady’s eyes kindled with interest, a soft flush shone on her 
white cheek. She listened quietly, and then saidslowly, ‘‘Do you 
know, I would love that position? To me there is nothing so 
dear as a child, and to help one of these little chaps to grow up 
to be manly and be a useful, happy citizen would be to me a 
joyful service. I have had dear companionship for twenty-five 
years; a happy, busy life I’ve had, but death has robbed me now 
and I am practically alone in the world. I cannot agree with 
relatives that I should sit with folded hands. I want to keep 
my mind and hands busy and not give myself up to grief. And 
I am surely old enough to know my mind. Can you understand 
how I feel about it?” 

Douglas assured her that he could thoroly understand her 
attitude toward life, and eagerly took up the subject of the 
position. He explained that he spent his summer vacations at 
his log cabin, Bide-A-Wee, in Estes Park, and this year had 
planned to take Bobs along with an elderly lady to look after 
him. “Outdoor life and roughing it is what the little fellow 
needs,” he added. 


derful vitality and interest 

in everything. She was a 
constant surprise to him. She rode horseback—a graceful 
figure in her dark blue habit—and taught Bobby to mde the 
gentle old pony brought purposely for the child’s use. She 
swam or rowed a boat equally well, and many an hour was spent 
by Bobby and his companion at these sports 

Douglas spent a great deal of time with parties of friends 
farther up the eanyon. Upon his return from one excursion, 
failing to find anyone at the cabin, he strolled toward the river. 
He smiled as he heard Bobby’s shrill laughter mingled with 
Aunt Phoebe’s. Peeping through the tangle of undergrowth he 
stopped short at the sight of the two wading knee-deep in the clear 
stream and showering each other with perfect glee. Surely no old 
lady amused herself in this fashion! Douglas laughed aloud, at 
which Phoebe gave a girlish shriek, and let fall her skirts to 
pull a big hat over an embarrassed face. 

“By George,” Douglas chuckled to himself, “I'd give any- 
thing to find a girl like her. She doesn’t look over twenty today 
with her white hair hidden under that big hat,’’ he sighed. ‘She 
spoke of being married twenty-five years; she must be forty- 
five or fifty.” 

At supper he greeted Bobby joyfully. Aunt Phoebe’s white 
cheeks flushed, but after one glance at Douglas, she burst out 
laughing and was joined by the other two as they recalled the 
wading. 

“Well, I'll tell you, Mr. Spencer, my father made a great 
tomboy of me, and where could one find a better place to renew 
one’s youth than here? Tho, mabe, it is not dignified in one 
of my years.” 

“It just suits me. Do you know, Mrs. Marsh, my ideal 
woman is one who loves the big outdoors, loves camping, fish- 
ing, riding, hiking, and so on, and I’ve never found her. I don’t 
believe they exist any more. The girls on our hike today wore 
thin dresses, little hats, and high heeled shoes, and came home 
tired, sunburned and cross as bears. I envy the man who shared 
life with you for twenty-five years. What it would mean to a 
fellow to have a real pal for a wife!” 

Phoebe seemed about to laugh, then her lips trembled and she 
dropped her head on folded arms while her shoulders shook. 
Douglas stammered apologetic words and slipped away. ‘“What 
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As the days passed Douglas spent more 
time near the cabin, playing soft accom- 
paniments on his guitar to Phoebe’s 
old-fashioned songs, or rowing in the eve- 
ning with Bobby and his companion. The 
little gray lady seemed to have captivated 
both Bobby and his uncle by he rae arming 
personality and lovely character. There 
were picnies farther down the canyon 
among the tall ferns and blossoms. 
Douglas loved to watch Phoebe’s dainty 
arrangement of the dinner while he set 
to work frying fish and boiling coffee over 
a gypsy fire. After dinner he would 
stretch out lazily and pretend to sleep 
while Phoebe, in the comfortable seat he 
had arranged for her, told Bobby fairy 
tales or stories of the plant life about them. 

One day business matters called Doug- 
las to the city for an indefinite time. 
Being « great favorite, his return was soon 
discovered and invitations to various 
social affairs came every day. Douglas 
felt so lonely that he spent most of his 
evenings with friends, and was amazed to 
find himself comparing every woman he 
met with the little gray lady, always to 
the advantage of the latter. “It must be 
her gentle, motherly way with Boby. She 
would grace any home,” he mused. 

Business matters settled, and anxious 
to reach the cool pleasant canyon again 
he boarded the train for Ft. Collins, reach- 
ing that city just in time to catch the last 
motor bus for the evening trip. 

Everything at Bide-A-Wee seemed 
quiet. Inside the cabin Sandy left off 
polishing his rifle to give the young man 
a hearty greeting. On the cot lay Bobby 
fast asleep, and as Douglas stooped to kiss 
the child he asked for Phoebe. 

“Oh, she asked me to bide by the boy 
while she took a walk. She’s a wonder- 
ful woman, Spencer.” The young man 
readily agreed, and after chatting for a 
while, strolled into the grove of quiver- 
ing aspens that shone so white and stately 
in the moonlight. Suddenly he halted 
—someone Was singing in a voice so sweet, 
80 impassioned, that Douglas thrilled with 
Straight on came the 
singer. She wore a pale green gown with 
low cut bodice. Silvery curls upon her 
forehead, and snow white hair, piled high, 
adorned a proud little head. So much he 
noted and then her song gripped and held 
him spellbound behind the giant tree. She 
had reached the aspens and came on 


the beauty of it. 


slowly, oblivious to everything but her 
song. With hands outstretched she sang 
wistfully 

“Could ye come back to me Douglas, 


Douglas, 

In the old form I knew, 

I'd be so contented, so happy, 

Tender and true.” 

As she sang it seemed to the man that 
he had lived only for this supreme 
moment, that here in the aspen walk 
stood the one woman in the whole world 
for him, no matter about age, she was the 
spirit of eternal youth. 

She had halted at the foot of the slope 
and stood looking up at the tall pines, re- 
peating softly, ‘Douglas, tenderand true.” 

With aswift stride Douglasreached her 
side. “Phoebe,” he cried, his voice husky 
with emotion. “I am here. Your voice 
would reach me no matter how far away.” 

Phoebe started with surprise, then 
quickly recovering her composure, held 
out her hand with a gracious welcome. 

“And when did you return, Mr. Spen- 
cer? We were not expecting you for sev- 
eral weeks. Bobby will be so delighted; 
he missed you sadly.” 

“And did someone else 
asked anxiously. 

“Surely, spoiled boy, everybody missed 
you and will be very glad of your return.” 

“Phoebe,”’ he said earnestly, ‘‘a moment 
ago | beheld my ideal woman. May | 
tell you of her?” 

“Why certainly, though I fancy I know 
her already. The Percy's moved into the 
cottage next door to us a few days ago and 


Douglas, 


miss me?” he 





Alice told me of your life-long friendship. 
She is a very sweet girl, Mr. Spencer.’ 
“No, little Phoebe, my mate walked 
thru the aspens dressed in a _ D 
gown. She called to me ‘Douglas ug- 
las,’ and I came. 
about me, and I know I shall always come 
at her call. 


life’s path thru sunshine and shadow, but 
always together like this, dear?’ ” 
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She has woven a spell | 


You are wise, Phoebe, tell me | 
what her answer will be when I say ’Will | 
you be my wife and walk beside me down | 


Phoebe's eyes sparkled with unshed | 


tears. “Why dear boy, she will say 
‘Youth for yeuth, you must give your love 
to one young as yourself,’ She will wave 
her wand like this’—Phoebe smilingly 
shook the folds of the silken scarf she 
carried, “‘and set you free again.” 


But not for nothing had Douglas learned | 


to plead, and now he plead earnestly, set- 
ting aside the disparity of years, picturing 
the delight of life together, their con- 
genial tastes, and even playing upon her 

rg athy by mentioning motherless lit- 
tle Bobs and his need of her, until Phoebe 
turned toward him gently, “I do love you, 
Douglas, these weeks together have been 
the happiest of my life, but I did not 
dream of your caring for me in this way, 

and I fear you might regret it later. What 
would your friends say of your gray haired 
wife? Besides there are some explanations 
due you before I answer you. 

“Take all the time you need to decide, 
but I shall never change, dear,” replied 
Douglas, gently patting the white hand in 
his own. 

“Let us wait until the morning, then, 
and decide by its clear light, Douglas. 
You may even think me an imposter 
then,’’ she said smilingly. 

The man could not answer lightly. 
He felt too strongly the power of the love 
he bore the woman beside him. Stoop- 
ing and touching his lips to the brow 
beneath its silver crown, he smiled down 
at her and in silence they walked to the 
cabin. 

Morning dawned, and Douglas hastened 
to find Phoebe, hoping for a few words 
with her alone, but he found her helpin 
Sandy pack a lunch basket. She cal ed 
out a cheery “good morning” and except 
for a flush that crept up her white cheeks, 
showed no remembrance of last night's 
meeting, but gaily explained that, as their 
vacation was so nearly over, she had 
planned for their breakfast at ‘the Point. 
Sandy would row them down there and 
return for an hour’s work at his mounting. 
By that time Bobby would be wide awake 
and he and Sandy could join them at the 
Point. Douglas fell in with her plans, 
helping with preparations and in a short 
time they had pushed off. Sandy, who 
adored Phoebe, pointed out everything 
of interest on the way, and Douglas 
studied the sweet womanly face. 

This morning there were dark lines 
under the blue eyes and the tiny “crows 
feet’’ about them seemed more noticeable 
than ever. The white hair rippled across 
the brow unhampered. But to Douglas 
Spencer she was adorable from the big 
brown hat with its white feather down 
to the dainty bronze boots, and the 
thought that a sleepless night had per- 
haps accentuated the one thing she con- 
sidered a barrier to their union, only made 
him feel more tender toward her. 

When Sandy left them'‘he impetuously 
ples ad for her answer. 

‘And are you sure of your love in spite 
of what the morning light reveals to you? 
she said gravely, but not able to meet the 
ardent look in his brown eyes 

“So sure, Phoebe, that nothing else in 
the world matters, if you will only be my 
wife.” 

“Then, Douglas, if after you have heard 
my story you still love me, it shall be as 
you wish. 

“My girlhood was a very happy one, 
the pet of a loving, indulgent father, shar- 
ing all his sports like a veritable tomboy, 
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Will Soon Earn Its Cost 


With a NEW RACINE Individual 
Thresher you can pocket the thresh- 
ing profits yourself and prevent the 
usual losses. Besides, you can soon 
get back its cost by threshing for 


your neighbors. Your farm tractor 
will supply the power. 

Made in two sizes—20x32 and 24x40. 
Will thresh any kind of grain or 
seed, peas or beans, 

Twenty-five years of success in 
building individual and neighbor- 
hood threshers, 


More than Ten Thousand in use. 
BELLE CITY MFG. CO. 
SOLE MAKERS 


RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
Distributed in the U. S. since 1906 by. 
The International Harvester Co. of America 


“NEW RACINE 
Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Processthat elimi- 
nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 
FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 























AUTO TOPS 


Put a New Top on Your Car 


CUSTOM TAILORED TO FIT 
WE HAVE PATTERNS FOR YOUR CAR 


Any Owner Can Attach in One Hour 


BUY DIRECT 


With Plate Gas Windows® 9->_ $ SO 


SAVE 33»: COST 


Send for samples and prices of top and seat cover 
materials, giving make, model, and ng capac- 
ity of your car. 
FORD OWNERS—Send for Special FORD — 
Pride Auto Covering eae = A 
7131 Eggleston Ave., 
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ntil his death on my sixteenth birthday. 
Then followed years devoted to the sup- 
port and care of an invalid mother. Pos- 
sessing the one gift of impersonating 
together with a fairly good voice, I gain 
quite a measure of success as entertainer, 
and we lived happily and comfortably 
until mother’s death six years ago. The 
little home seemed so empty and lonel 
then that I took up my work only half- 
heartedly. On one occasion I was called to 
fill a yacancy in a program and, havin 
such short notice, I conceived the idea o 
dressing for the part before leaving home, 
arriving at the place of entertainment 
ready for my number. 

“On the way I met a gentlemen who was 
looking for an elderly companion for the 
dearest little boy I had ever seen, and long- 
ing for the bright companionship of the 

hild and the weeks of outdoor life, and 
knowing only old ladies need apply—” 

But Phoebe was not allowed to con- 
tinue. She was gathered up in two strong 
arms while Douglas laughed delightedly. 
‘You little fraud! What about the hus- 
band with whom you lived happily for 
twenty-five years?” 

‘I’m sure I didn’t say that, Douglas. 
I have been impersonating the dear old 
mother whose companion I have been for 
twenty-five years—all my life, you know 
—and fou jumped to the conclusion that 
| was Mrs. Phoebe and I did not undeceive 

1 in that, as it helped my plan. And 
i never dreamed of complications arising 
such as a romance between a moonstruck 

.wyer and an old lady. Close your eyes, 
Douglas, ‘til I bid you look.” 

As he complied she deftly snatched pins 

om the coiffure of white hair, gave many 
queer dabs with a moist handkerchief at 
the corners of her eyes and mouth. At 

er signal Douglas looked and found the 
wrinkles all gone from a rougish, laughing 

e framed in with short brown curls 
that clustered about her ears and at the 

pe of her white neck. 

Aunt Phoebe had, in one magical 
moment, discovered the fabled fountain 
of youth, 


WATER 

There was a time when poets sang 

The praises of the oaxen bucket, 
But now the scientific gang 

Decrees the time has come to chuck it. 
They say that old moss-grown contraption 

Is but a lurking place for beasties 
Whose one and onliest ambition _ 

Ie to turn up some human’s tootsies. 


These gents don’t grudge the budding laureate 

One single gleam of this world’s beauty, 
But they suggest he try the faucet 

future rhymes, as public duty. 
don’t insist, but information 

That’s come to me, my brother poet— 
If bueket’s used by intimation 

A nasty “bug” will get your go-at. 

—P. M. Farmer. 
WHAT BANG FARMERS CAN DO 
Continued from page 93 , 

manager of the Bang farm deals directly 
with the breeders having tubercular 
animals to sell. As he buys only animals 
on whose progeny he can make sufficient 
profit to warrant the transaction, 
his purchases automatically check the 
keeping of tubercular cattle of inferior 
breeding. _ These, of course, would be 
slaughtered in accordance with the exist- 
ing state laws, most of which provide some 
indemnity. ; 
_ In the matter of indemnities, the Bang 
farm effects another saving. The manager 
of a successful Bang farm often can pay 
a breeder considerably more for a tuber- 
cular animal than the state or county can 
pay 1.3 indemnity. Furthermore, as the 
animals going to the Bang farm are not 
slaughtered because they have tuber- 
culosis, the state is relieved of paying for 
such cattle. 


The Mid-West Horticultural Show is to B 


be held this year the week of November 
‘9-20 in Council Bluffs. Last year in the 
‘how at Des Moines sprayed fruit took the 
prizes, Are you spraying yet? 











“That They May Rest in Peace” 


Exeept the mausoleum costing thousands of dollars, 
there is but one safe resting place for the remains of our 
departed ones— 


The Clark Grave Vault 


Resists seeping water, desecration, collapse, and all 
earth’s disturbing elements. It is a solid hood of rust- 
resisting Keystone steel plates electrically welded to air- 
tightness and tested up to 5000 Ibs. hydraulic pressure. 
For 20 years the Clark Grave Vault has met the rigid 
test of actual use, and is guaranteed for 50 years. 

Its permanence of appearance and material, and beauty 
of design, add dignity to the interment service, and is 
then, and ever after, a source of comfort to the living. 

For illustrated booklet of proof, address Dept. B—30 


The Clark Grave Vault Co. 
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The Walks of Life Are the Test of Shoes 
“Star Brand Shoes Are Better’’ 


Bociety” shoes are her Makers of the great all-leather line < 
















Designers earn $40 week up. Sample lessons free. Wi! 
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ff N my usual walk yesterday I 





chirped right merrily at me. 


them—then back, at other days. 


there was plenty of space to run 


mobiles 


having watched the ebb and flow 


the way 


ever good. 


where er Thou art, is home. 


ULDTOPOOETOOT COCOONS OTTO FT LATTA 








a brood of downy yellow chicks fluffed their feathers and 


Standing by the high fence that separated us I looked down at 


with flaxen hair, and eager heart and soul—fearful—wondering— 
loving! Living one day in the world of people, sun and sky; the next, 
delving deeply into other worlds—the worlds of fluffy chicks—busy 
ants—singing birds, bees, and trees. 


Ah! I am glad I was born where the air swept clear and free; where 


down a steep hill, and cross wide, glittering spaces of their very own, 
in no danger of irate drivers, frightened horses or honking auto- 
I am glad | know how soft and clean the country 
is: how the silken floss of corn feels as it touches one’s hot cheeks; 
how bright the stars, and how inky black the night. I am glad, too, 
to understand how unspeakably lonely one can be amidst the hurry- 
ing flow of souls in a great city—how happy, also. I thank God for 


of ocean's breath; for majesty of mountains—steady—quiet—true! 


And going back, and on, thru all the varied years I sum them up 
in one word—L ife! Thank God for life, with all its varied beauties; 
its chance for going on—now here, now there; and from my heart 
I cry—Lead me to fuller life, Creator of it all—not mine to choose 
I know not, God, a single step. I've learned, thru varied 
strivings, Thou canst plan more wisely; that Thy yea and nay are 
City or country—ocean—mountain—vale or plain— 


nie 


crossed thru a by-street, and lo! 


Once again I wasalittle child 


and play; where one could coast 


breeze 


of tides; for having felt the tang 


—L. D. Stearns. 
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WORRY 


Worry seems to be peculiarly an Ameri- 
can disease. Conditions of life here are 
different from what they are in most other 
countries of the world, and one of our chief 
characteristics is always to be in a hurry. 
We bolt our food at meal time, we rush to 
our work as if we were members of the 
fire department going to a conflagration, 
and we fret and fume thru the whole day as 
if we had a grudge against Father Time 
for not putting one hundred and twenty 
seconds in every minute. The inevitable 
result of a life ordered on this plan is a 
continuous siate of worry. 

No person can be utterly free from wor- 
ry, for in every life there comes now and 
then a time when trouble or sorrow or dis- 
tress of some kind falls with crushing force 
and it is impossible to throw off the feeling 
In the dark hours of night, when peaceful 
slumber should have its way undisturbed, 
worry stalks into the mind and drives out 
every wholesome thought with a stinging 
lash. The hours seem an eternity, and the 
feeling is only relieved when the roost- 
ers begin to crow and the sun comes peep- 
ing in at morn 

We have heard of people who could lay 
aside their cares and worries when they 
retired at night, much as one would dis- 
robe and hang up his clothes against the 
coming of another d Ly, but we nevet really 
believed any such fairy tales. The man 


who can do that sort of thing either has no 
feeling or his mind has been developed 
into a hopeless machine which can be start 





ed or stop only by pressing a button. 

While the grip of unavoidable worry is 
hard to throw off, it is a fact that most of 
the worries of mankind are such that could 
be avoided. We have seen two fami- 
lies living side by side, both having 
about the same amount of worldly goods 
and enjoying practically the same social 
advantages, and we have been impressed 
by the large measure of peace and happi- 
ness they enjoyed. In truth, they seemed 
as happy and care-free as a healthy peo- 
ple snoozing in the sunshine. 

A little thing may change in a day the 
relative standing of these two families. 
The head of one house buys an auto- 
mobile and goes spinning around the world 
as if he owned an enlarged edition of the 
Rockefeller fortune. Then the chances 
are that the head of the rival house will 
begin to mope at once like a man with a 
chronic case of dyspepsia because he can’t 
buy a machine too. The light of his happi- 
ness is snuffed out,and he sizzlesand sput- 
ters thru the progressive stages of worry 
until he settles at last into a sullen state. 

Worry destroyshappiness. Worry also 
undermines health. Sometimes worry 
gets a strangle hold on character and lays 
its pale and lifeless form out under the 
weeping willows. If you have good health 
a good name and a crust of bread, you'd 
better thank the stars for your fortune and 
quit worrying about what the other fellow 
possesses. If you knew the truth, you 
might find that he has a white elephant on 
= —_ and really envies you after all. 
a ho 
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A Wonderful 


Improvement 


Imagine how easily you can 
clean this mop! Swab pulls off 
frame like a curtain from a rod. 
Wash it, wring it, dry it and 
slip it back onframe. When 
swab wears out a new one may 
be obtained at a moderate cost. 


YW 
VO 


MOP 


You will never know what a real mop 
is until you try this wonderful mop 
with its 5 great, new features. 






The results it imparts are simply mar- 
velous,—floors so spotlessly clean, free 
from grease, lustrous and beautiful, 
they look just like new, due to the 
famous Liquid Veneer treatment. 


Try this big, fluffy mop. $1.50, worth 
double. At all dealers. Sold on approval. 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 
303 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
NOTE.-Have you tried Liquid Veneer? If not, 


send for liberal trial bott nd stor f 
$150,000 World Champion Cow, sil ree. * 



































THE INSTANT-GAS 


bone ougmer cooking 8 
easure. Gives you gas any- 
OIL BURNER where, everywhere, in any 


stove or range. Everybody knows gas means 
cleaner, cheaper cooking and a cooler kitchen. 
Saves hours of time and loads of dirt. Start your 
stove with a turn of the wrist, turn high or low 
to suit and stop with another turn of the wrist. 
FITS ANY ¢ Different models for different 
stoves. Just set it in the firebox. 
OR WOOD STOVE Put in or taken out in ten 
minutes, No damage to stove. Simple, safe, 
odoriess, lasts a li on ~~ —— 
e Instant-gas Oi urner 
SAVES MONEY makes its own gas from coal oil 
(kerosene) at one sixth the cost of city gas. 
Mach cheaper than coal or wood. ause of 
rfect regulation the Instant-gas Oil 
Xooks and Bakes Better than coal or wood 
in the samestove. No or wood to = 
ashes, no chopping, shoveling or startingof . 
Greatest woman-saver in the world. —_ 
Write for 30 day trial offer and free literature 
telling how Uncle Sam burns oil. 


AGENTS INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 
Cosy Re 


Successful Farming advertisements may be re- 
lied on. They point the way to square deals. 
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STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE IN 
THE WINTER TIME 


Breathes there a 
woman with soul so 
dead that she 
would not delight 
in serving fresh 
strawberry — short- 
cake to her family 
in the winter time? 

For the last three 
years, I have used 
the following method for canning both 
raspberries and strawberries, and every 
jar has kept perfectly. The berries retain 
the bright color of fresh ones, and have 
the same luscious flavor. I find,many 
ises for them on my table. 

(he berries to be canned must be 
crushed well. For this purpose I use my 
potato masher. Then add just as much 
sugar as you have berries. Do not set 

the sun, as that cooks the berries. 
Keep in an open vessel for about three 
days, stirring occasionally. Make sure 
that the sugar is thoroly dissolved before 
putting the fruit into the jars. It is not 
necessary to seal in airtight jars.—B. D. 














TILED WALLS MINUS REAL TILE 
EXPENSE 
Tiled walls in kitchen and bathrooms 
re very convenient, sanitary, and at- 
tractive, but the regular tiling 1s expensive 
nd therefore they are beyond the reach 
of many home owners. 

However, there are simple and economi- 
cal ways of obtaining tiled effects without 
the expense attendant upon the use of 
real tiles. The walls are plastered in the 
ordinary way so far as rough coat is con- 
cerned, but when the white coat is ap- 
plied, have the plaster 2r score the walls to 
imitate tiles. Or wall board, already scored 
in imitation tile effects may be obtained 
and used where this finish is desired. 

[he scored plastered wall is finished 
by first applying a coat of wall primer 
followed by three coats of enamel under- 
coatand two coats of white enamel.—V.D. 


“THE MOTHERCRAFT MANUAL” 

In this book you will find answers to 
any and all questions which you may care 
to ask, concerning motherhood, prepara- 
tion for the baby, care, feeding, exercises, 
acurriculum for babyhood and early child- 
hood and dozens of other subjects. This 
splendid book also discusses feeding, 
physical care, education, etc., of the 
young child together with giving sug- 
gestions and outlines for suitable toys, 
games, handwork, music and art. There 
are hints on story telling, science, history, 
home nursing, heredity and eugenics. 

“The Mothercraft Manual” is more 
than complete with many excellent il- 
lustrations, charts, tables, etc., and will 
be found invaluable to mothers, nurses, 
kindergarten teachers and others. Price 
$2. We will gladly take care of orders for 
any who wish a copy of this helpful 
mother’s guide. Letters with remittance 
should be addressed to Edtorial Depart- 
ment, Suecessful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 





‘ CIRCUS DAY 
The day the cireus comes to town 
Daddy and I, we hurry down 
To see the lions and the clown; 
To hear the band and calliope, 
To watch the man who walks the rope, 
To count each horse in the parade, 
To taste the pop and lemonade. 


These are the things I go to see, 
But daddy goes just to take me. 

Daddy would miss a lot of fun 
[f he should have no little son. 
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doors — you'll always find an appetizing, 
satisfying bite in any National Biscuit 


Company product. 


For instance— Uneepa Biscuit, the 
favorite of the nation; N. B.C. Granam 
Crackers, the nut-brown nourishers; Zu 
Zu Gincer Snaps, the greatest snap of all. 


Or N.B.C. Burrer Tun Biscurt, round 
morsels of tenderness; Premium Sopa 
Crackers, mealy and mildly salt; and the 
entire host of other N.B.C. delights. 





They 


Have 


Such 
An 


A ppetizing 
Way 


UNGRY, or just want to be; at the 
table or away from it; at home or out- 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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URING the war when food prices advanced so rapidly, 

and food sometimes difficult to get at any price, thou- 
sands of housewives adopted the council of self-defense 
by canning the summer products for winter as they had never 
canned before. Entirely aside from patriotic reasons they were 
in a measure compelled to do so in order that their families 
might have the necessary and properfoods. Manyofthemlooked 
upon home canning as a temporary, ephemoral thing, so far 
as they were concerned at least, aa fully expected to abandon 
home canning with the signing of the armistice. Instead of 
falling however, food prices 
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THE ECONOMY OF HOME CANNING 


Food in Peace Time Is Just as Necessary as Food for War 


By MERLE McGIRR 


this minute storing away case upon case ef canned foods kno: 
ing that the improvident will need to come to him in Decemhe: 
When you can no longer get fresh products from your garden 
you are under necessity of drawing upon the reserve stocks 
of some one. Will it be your own which cost you practicall) 
nothing but a little labor or will it be the commercial can: 
who is in the game for what he can get out of it and out of y: 
The dancer always has paid the fiddler and he always wi! 
If you failed to furnish your own “canned” music last summer 
you regretted it during the winter months. Save the waste 
products of your garden this 





have continued to advance 
and the price of commercially 
canned foods bids fair to go 
still higher before it becomes 
lower. Housewives canned 
last year because they ob- 
jected to paying twenty cents 
lor a can of tomatoes, es- 
pecially when there were only 
about three tomatoes to a 


















can. They will can again << ere a 


year and let the commercial 
eanner sell his products to 
those with less foresig! 
Crow over your eggplant as 
much as you like while it 
on the vines but can it as a 
nest egg for winter consump- 
tion. 

Many vegetables, such as 
earrots and beets, may be 
stored away for winter. Do 
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this year when they realize 
that the price of canned foods 
will go still higher before 
snow flies. Seven cents a tomato does not appeal to the thrifty 
housewife as a good investment in food values, especially when 
ninety-three percent of a tomato is water. 

Since the days of Adam, food has been the greatest problem 
of the race, and presumably it will continue so to be until the 
millenium. Hundreds of years ago wise and thinking individuals 
reached the conclusion that the solution of the food problem 
lies as much in economy in consumption and the elimination of 
waste as it does in increased consumption. The Bible itself, 
in Proverbs 13: 23 says: 

“Much food is in the tillage of the poor: but there is that 
which is destroyed for the want of judgment.” 

This Bibical instruction is perhaps even more applicable to- 
day than in the days when it was written. We have been told 
on good authority that fifty percent of the products of garden 
and orchard are wasted every year because no effort is made to 
preserve it. If, by some miracle of modern education, this 
fifty percent could be saved for winter use the problem of feed- 
ing the world at a reasonable cost would be half solved and the 
cost of foodstuffs would show a surprising decrease which, in 
turn, would tend to bring down the prices of all other commodi- 
ties. 

Never in history has home canning been so profitable. The 
cost of canning the surplus fruits and vegetables at home has 
advanced very little during the past five years. Jars need be 
bought but once, rubbers cost practically nothing as compared 
to the value of the food they save, and the labor of home can- 
ning has been so greatly reduced, thanks to modern methods 
that it is little, if any, greater than the preparation of small 
batches of fresh products for the table. 


Get the Jump on Food Profiteers 


There has been much agitation against the food profiteers 
during recent months and the public has been vitriolic and 
scathing in its denunciation of these parasites on human needs 
and comforts. There can be no profiteering in home canning, 
however, and the housewife who had the foresight last summer 
to can enough to last her family 


this and be sure to have 


Preparing corn for cold-pack canning. enough, but can a few jars of 


each while they are young 
and tender so as to have some that are especially fine for com- 
pany’s sake. The vegetables must be cooked before eating any- 
way and the products when canned while fresh are infinitely 
better than those which have withered and dried in storage. 
Can enough so that you will have some for the spring months 
when the stored vegetables are no longer satisfactory. Can « 
plenty while you are about it. The added labor is virtually 
nothing but the increased pleasure is considerable. 

How many times did it occur last winter that your husband 
wanted tomatoes and you gave-him peas because that was 
all you had on hand, or the children clamored for corn and got 
beans because there were no cans of corn in the house. What a 

leasure it would have been to have been able to step to the 
ong rows of beautiful jars of vari-colored food products and 
select what fancy dictates, to have been able to build up the 
menu from soup to dessert from the plentiful assortment of this 
ever-fruitfnl winter garden, and to have known that the 
products were already cooked and needed only heating to be 
ready for the table. 

How easily you could have met the situation that stormy 
Sunday last winter when company dropped in unexpectedly 
just before dinner, had those empty slacker jars been filled in- 
stead with appetizing goodness. Have universal service among 
jars this year and be ready for any emergency. Empty jars are 
idle capital that will yield dividends of enormous proportions i/ 
— to work. When allowed to remain idle they are voiceless 

ut eloquent reproaches of what might have been. 

There is a very great fascination about home canning, in 
striving to keep the quality as near that of the fresh product as 
possible, and in seeing the rows of jars of beautiful products 
grow longer from day to day during the productive season and 
the reserve supply of foodstuffs grow steadily greater as winter 
approaches. An adept in home canning knows no greater pleas- 
sure than that of showing her friends and acquaintances a well- 
stocked shelf of everything that is from the garden, unless 
it be that of feasting her friends and her family upon the tender, 
delicious product of vine and orchard. Back in the good old 

days when we could buy canned 



















until the productive season of 
this year’s garden has saved the 
family purse many a dollar that 
would have been irretrievably 
lost to her had she neglected the 
opportunity. The time is come 
when we all have another op- 
portunity to beat the profiteer 
at his own game by taking his 
market away from him. Stand 
up and be counted all ye who 
solemnly resolved . during the 
winter months never to be 
caught in their net again so far 
as can be prevented by home 








tomatoes for eight cents and 
canned corn and peas at pro- 
portionate cost, there was little 
financial incentive to prepare 
these things at home for winter 
use. Now that tomatoes are 
twenty cents and other canned 
goods have likewise increased in 
price it is up to you and me to 
save all the surplus products 
that are grown in the garden or 
are to be had in the orchard. 
Perhaps we could afford to let 
them rot then but we most 
assuredly cannot do so any 

















canning. Stand by your resolu- 
tion. During the months of 
harvest prepare against the days when the food profiteer 
has you at his mercy (if he has any) because he had the fore- 
sight to prepare the foodstuffs which you must have. Rave 
against him if you will when you pay twenty-five cents for a 
can of peas next winter but the fault will be yours if you play 
the grasshopper again this summer and store not against the 
days when you will need to draw against a reserve supply. 
Like the busy ant of biblical fame the commercial canner is 


more. They are too valuable. 


A splendid food account in the bank of right living. If you want an object lesson 


in the value of home canning, converse for a few moments 
with the housewife who canned only half enough to last her 
family thru the winter and had to ,lepend upon the factory 
canned product for the remainder. {she will tell you that the 
commercial product cost more and was much less palatable, 
that her family ate less altho she paid more for the privilege. 
Perhaps you yourself made the mistake ot canning an 10- 
sufficient quantity, altho last summer (Continued on page 139 
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This will Save You Money on 
Your New Spring Suit... . 


The entire Clothcraft manufacturing facilities are now turned to the making of simplified, rightly-styled 
men’s clothes—smart, sturdy, sensible suits for real men, Think what this means! By eliminating 
the little frills that cost you real money without improving value or appearance, greater skill now goes 
into Clothcraft Clothing—the skill of specialization. Think how much added value is given the new 
Clothcraft garments, not only through this perfected skill but through the decreased manufacturing 
costs which permit you to get a better “buy” 
et a distinctly moderate cost. And remember, 
every Clothcraft garment carries a written 
guarantee of satisfactory wear and service, 
* # # 


But this new policy is not the only reason why,in buying 
Clothcraft Clothes, your clothing dollar goes further. For in the 
Clothcraft plant are many short-cuts to better values in clothes 
—processes that save time and money, 
An interesting example is the making of 
buttonholes (here illustrated.) Cloth- 
craft has in use machines that cut button- 
holes, overcast them and work them in 
such a manner that the buttonhole is 
stronger, better-looking and often sure 
passes costly hand work. The saving ia 
time and labor is of course notable. 


Again when the garments are inspected 
the Inspector trims away the loose 
threads. This eliminates a “brushing” or 
“special trimming” process, and again 
saves time and overhead. Then again,in 
the making of the coat, Clothcraft uses a 
double needle in stitching the telescope 
in the turn-up of the sleeve. (See illus- 
tration.) 

This process is distinctly Clothcraft's, 
and adds to the others in saving minutes 
that save you dollars and give you better value in the finished 
Clothcraft suit. 
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CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES carry the maker's written guarantee of 
satisfactory wear and service and the dealer's own guarantee of 
perfect fit and good looks. For the latest Clothcraft Clothes Book 
send to The Joseph & Feiss Co , 637 St. Clair Ave., N. W.~Cleveland, O. 


CLOTHCRAFT 


CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


at The CLOTHCRAFT STORE in YOUR TOWN 
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A CRISIS HOUR IN 
WORLD HISTORY 


Thrilling events of universal interest are 
crowding upon one another's heels. Ancient 
monarchies and systems of evil on the one 
anes and enlightened modern governments 
yn the other hand, are in deadly conflict 


ARE YOU READY {24 is lifting his 


sple ~ndi dw wid out 
TO PROFIT BY IT .; ages-old de arkpess 
into his marvelous light Nations are be 
ing born in a day to do his ble ased wi ill. 
Infidel Turkey is dying. Poland, surviving 
throughout a century of injustice, withouta 
foot of soil to call its own, now becomes a 
sovereign state. The map of the world is 
being remade. The men and women of the 
world are being reborn. The time fore- 
GOD’S HAND t rid by oe great E n- 
glish-speak! ag peopies 
is BARED prophet and seer, has 
d lawned when in heart and in spirit “The 
parliament « man the federatio n of the 
world wi It follo where xl’s hand points 
Never before has our God so Visibly_ bars 
his hand. 








No other means is at hand that will keep 
EVERY CHRISTIAN [\' 5° thorough: 
HOME IN AMERICA or ° 
SHOULD HAVE THE She wasid’erreat 
CHRISTIAN HERALD Wor’ Sérem 

movements will 
be sought by others, and enable you to 
participate actively in the great achieve- 
vents of to-day and to-morrow. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


A FAMILY INSTITUTION 


your opini meaon 


In its pages you will find interesting articles 
upon the questions of the day which vitally 
affect you; such as the labor situation, 
Bolshevism, Prohibition, et« It is work- 
ing for the increase of pastor's salaries, for 
every effort of mankind which promises a 
better world 


You will read each week a family story, 
clean and good Two pages of concise, 
dependable world news, liberally illustrated 
Six editorials by such men as our editor, 
Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In 
His Steps”. A crisp, inspiring sermon. A 
helpful discussion of the International Sun- 
day School Jesson. A page of special interest 
to women. A department of special help and 
interest to the farmer. Helpsfor mothers in 
the home; for teachers in the school ; stories 
for children; anecdotes for all. You need 
the stimulus, the inspiration, the vision of 
world service The Christian Herald gives 
\ million short term subscribers is the 
Christian Herald's goal. One dollar sent 
now will bring this greatest of American 
family papers to your home for 17 weeks, 

or one Pal year for $3.00, if you refer. 
Don tlet this opportunity go by. Aken: 


The Christian Herald 


804 Bible House, New York 





ny NATIONAL NEWS [| ] U i 
FOR WOMEN 
| Nothing in the line of searcity and high 


prices has proved so universally annoying 
to the housewives of the country as the 





'o the woman in the country in partic- 
ular, the sugar question is of the first im- 
portance. As each fruit comes along in its 

|season she wants to add it to the family 
| table and fruit needs sugar, whether it is 
| Serve d inits natural state or made up into 
| pies. More than that, the long look ahead 
demands there be sugar in the canning 
and preserving season so that the winter 
| table may be enriched by the addition of 
the fruit that has been put up at the proper 
time. It is far more necessary that there 
shall be sugar to keep the fruit ‘of the coun- 
try from going to waste than that there 
shall be indy for the idle and the spend- 
thrifts. 

The Department of Justice has had 
lagents trying to run down the profiteers 
| and some of them were caught and fined. 
The law was not strict enough, however, as 

the Attorney General pointed out and a 
bill was introduced in Congress making 
profiteering in sugar punishs able by a fine 
| of $10,000 or imprisonment or both. The 
enforcement of such a measure would have 
|the approval of all the women of the 


"to age of sugar. 


ben Ba who have been — in their 


housekeeping program by lack of sugar. 
Removing the Breach of Illiteracy In the 

! Country 

| The survey of the rural population of 

the Unitea States by government agencies 

shows that there is Americanization work 


'|| to be done in the far reaches of the coun- 


| tryside as well as in the congested tene- 
ment districts of the city. State and fed- 
| eral authorities are now operating to see 
| to it that every child has a chance to get 
| at least an elementary education. 
| Without interfering with the perfectly 
well recognized importance of having 
}country children take a helpful interest 
in the home and farm and contribute their 
share of service, efforts are being made to 
impress upon parents and children the 
importance of keeping children in school 
as long as possible and to regular attend- 
ance during the school term. Other things 
being equal, the boy or girl who has the 
most schooling will have an advantage 
in the community as man or woman. 

Women Want To Know the Truth About 

Living Costs 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, general secretary 








ReSen Rolling | rm 
Bath Tub ..°::. 


he size white enamel tub, nickeled Mi 
2-cal. tank. Closes up in space 
equare. On castors—rollitanywhere, 
Heater attachment for kerosene, 
gasoleneorgas. Water heatsquickly, 
waste drains through hose attach- 

ed to temporary or permanent 

outlet. Simple. Guaranteed 

Write for catalog and price 


Rewe Sanitary Mig. Co. 
6207. 6th St..; 


Ask about 


Ro-San Indoor j 
Olosets and Wash- }} 
E5on So. me e 
*lumbing quired, J) 
3O DAYS TRIAL 


NEW MONITOR wearmc IRON 


AG ENT $90 to $0 a week actually being 

made no ’ en and women. 
WANTED : om >< origi nal » best 

ed. Nickel plated—lo 
SEND FOR FREE ‘make good—sells fast~ : _- 
te No experience neede 

OUTFIT OFFER Women as well as men. 

Exclusive territory. 

Work all or speretime, 

Nixon, t... sold 








j Evans, 

, sold 2 dozen one 

Liberal 

terms. Prompt service, 
Write today. 


THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. | 
205 FaySt.,BIG PRAIRIE, OHIO 





of the National Consumers’ League, has 
returned to Washington after a speaking 
tour of fifty days in a number of western 
states. “Everywhere I found the most 
alert interest in the actual causes of the 
high cost of living,” she said. “Public 
opinion has turned away from boycotts 
and abstinence. Cheap cuts and overalls 
have no lasting power in the prosperous 
western states. The people want to know 
the truth about the great underlying in- 
dustries, about their food and clothing. 
They want permanent, national, effective 
regulation of the packing industry and 
the shoddy industry, and they know this 
can be got only through prompt action of 
Congress.” 

Low Salaries For Rural School Teachers 

One of the troubles with the rural 
schools has been that it was impossible to 
get teachers of the right quality, because 
of the poor salaries paid them. The 
Bureau of Education seatatlty asked the 
superintendent of three counties in each 
state to give the salaries of the teachers 
employed in their counties. 8561 were 
reported an average salary of $634. Nine- 
teen hundred receive less than $500 a year. 
The lowest average in any one state is 
$351 and the highest $1026. These s eee 
F aries are for the year 1918-19 and are be- 
lieved to represent very nearly typical 
| conditions. 
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Ba teeniets 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or en-§ 
Seely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method, 


ssfully ‘treated in our 
experience of more than 
18 years is absolute proof 
of this statement. 
No matter how serious 
































=r 18» kitchen 
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PM Cla auetits mails). 4 


one-fourth the oma’ city gas. Everybody knows 
gas means cleaner, cheaper, quicker cooking, anda 
cosler bitchen. poking and rte ry 
veling, Po 
hours of wort 6 of dirt *y 
heat with valves. Simple, safe, easily 
a in or taken; out. Simply sets on grate. 
to stove. alifetime. Thousands 
users. IN USE TEN YEARS. 
SAVES MONEY--FITS ANY STOVE 
16 different models. one for every stove. 
Write for co literature—tells how two 
kerosene queals more thao 
ninety-seven pounds ef coal. 
Oliver Burner & ae we Go, 





Oil-Gas 
2012 Pine St., St, Louis 
Western Shipments From San 


Get this Home Canning 
SE. ‘Olticel ae. t-mr- 
ad a) 

OU can make or save 

money by using or sell- 

ing Burpee Home Can 

‘i Sealer and Can Saver. 

Cans all vegetables, 

fruit and meat the 

neg tp teen 

to operate, eas 

coed. Cuts the H. c C. 
Let us tell you how to 


yours free. Write for 
agents’ plan. Be the first. 

















cohol or 

Ge auine comfort and relief in the 
heat day and night may be yours 
with one of these remarkable non- 
electric fans. Every home and 
office needs one for health and 
efficiency, This fan is ideal for 
the sick. It is a proved success, 
quiet and convenient and runsany- 
where at almost no cost without 
electricity, springs or wires. Sixth 

models. Three sizes. 

WELL --KEEP COOL. 





Ee 
LAKE BREEZE MOTOR (O.. 562 W. 
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THE ATTRIBUTES OF THE CHILD 
FROM TWO TO SIX YEARS 


The age from two to six years has al- 
ways been a neglected age. The mother 
has felt that she has done her whole duty 
to God and man when she has brought the 
child thru the second summer. This has 
been natural, because, the next child is 
likely to arrive about the time the baby 
has reached the age of two or three, and 
the mother’s time is taken up with the 
little baby. For this reason the child from 
two to six has had, more or less, to shift 
for himself. 

This period is important and the at- 
tention of the parents should be focused 
upon the child at this age; first, because 
it is a period of great physical growth; 
second, because it is a period of very 
rapid mental development, especially 
along the line of language; and, third, 
because it is the period for the establish- 
ment of correct habits, physical, mental 
and moral. It is at this time that we 
probably all contract tuberculosis, but 
if proper diet and proper nutri*o are 
maintained, the disease can be so strictly 
limited that the menace is but slight. If 
these are neglected, tuberculosis, which 
has so slight a hold in these early years, 
becomes active in later life, all too fre- 
quently developing at a period which 
should be that-of the greatest usefulness. 

It is between the ages of two and six 
that the t muscle masses of the body 
begin to develop, and the development of 
the brain paths corresponds to the de- 
velopment of these large muscle masses. 
It is by constant use of these large muscle 
masses that the child obtains control and 
builds up normal brain function. All our 
efforts should be focused on the develop- 
ment of this kind of muscular action m 
the child. The kindergarten of the vintage 
of 1889 used to have the child prick tiny 
holes in little bits of paper to make a 
pattern. This is all wrong, and the 
modern kindergarten has thoroly - 
nized the mistake and done away with 
that type of activity. The muscles of fine 
adjustment develop later. It is the back 
leg and arm muscles that should be used 
during this period. The child should learn 
to jump, run, turn somersets, climb, skate, 
swim and do the less imtricate kinds of 
dancing—not show dancing, but joy 
dancing. This normally is a period of 
great activity, because it is only by re- 
peated trials that the child can attain this 
muscular control, which is so necessary for 
his well-being. 

A child of two to six years should not 
be confined in a seat hour after hour. 
This does not mean that a child should be 
turned loose to make a public nuisance 
of himself in every street car and train. 
Parental control should be exercised to 
the extent of keeping a child quiet when 
necessary, but no child should be com- 
petled to sit still for hours—which used 
to be done as a matter of discipline—as 
this semiously hampers his physical and 
nervous development. 

[t is during this period that proper 
habits of feedmg must be developed and 

e child taught to eat a wide variety of 
foods. The child does not instinctively 
eat the things he needs. His diet must be 

definite process of education by the 
parents. Up to the age of one year the 
breast milk, with some addition of cereal, 

iel, orange ae and strained spinach, is 
fheient. After one year there must be 
led gradually various kinds of 
vegetables. First, the child may have 
led, mashed carrots, a little well baked 
tato, mashed and with butter or cream, 
en baked apple and stewed and strained 
Continued on page 141 
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The Light that 
fooled the Radish 


i yor GAS produces a light so like actual sunlight 


that vegetables grown under its rays at Cornell University 
Experimental Farms attained three times the growth of others 
grown by sunlight alone: 


Think of having a light like that in-your home! The most 
natural, restful light to the eye that man has ever discovered. 
It’s like having sunlight at your command im every room in 
the house and in the barns, too. 


And Union Carbide feeds the kitchen gas range as well. 
‘A clean, cool kitchen will please your women folks. 


Talk to some of your neighbors who use Union Carbide. 
They'll tell you you can’t afford to be without a Carbide gas 
plant. 


Remember that only Carbide Gas brings both city lighting 
and city cooking comfort to the farm. 


Read the following carefully and think it over. 


Why Carbide Gas Has Been Used for 
Lighting and Cooking for Twenty Years 


1 Carbide gas is made automatically— 1] Requires very little room. 


requires only carbide and water. 
2 Nearest light to sunlight. 138" attention but a few times a 


3 No expert attention needed. 13 Coste nothing to operate when not in 
A year’s supply of Union “Carbide Seldom repairs. ; 
Aivauled in one trip from town. 14 needs 
Any house, new or old, easily Every room has its own bright light. 
5 quired for gas lighting and cooking. ae ofS ‘ ‘ 
G Burns clean without soot or odor. ie ws one em soem © 
ives sun-like light in barn and 
7 Cooking flame the hottest known. 175 buildings or early morning 
io and late evening chores. 
& Jncreaces property walue more than. 18 Saves all the daily labor of refilling 


ors and cleaning lamps. 


Carbide gas the only artificial farm : : ; 
D joel for both lighting and cooking. 19 Seqes carrying “weed into Micien 


10 Piant easily installed. 20 Keeps the kitchen cool in summer. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. 


Peoples Gas Building, 30 East 42nd Street, Kohl Building 


Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. San Francisco 
U-10 





UNION CARBIDE 
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warehouses conveniently located throughout the country. 


Te Distributed direct from 132 Union Carbide Sales Company's 
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Vacation Rewards Sent Prepaid 








Send Coupon For Full Details and Free Clutch Pencil 














HESE articles are offered as rewards to 
Successful Farming representatives in 
the following states: North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 

Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, [lIli- 

nois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Montana, Ar- 

kansas, Kentucky, Colorado, West Virginia, 

Tennesee and Wyoming. Fill out and mail 

the coupon at the bottom of this e and 

we will send you complete information about 
the article you check. 


Make-UR-Own Batteries 
Did you e 
want to use 
your Flashlight and find 


ed out? With the 


new Make-UR- 
Own 







RV Ra: , Battery Out- 

tae pp ny move my 4 
——_—*~ Lesehenty a new battery ina 
es SC fewminutesandbe 
($3. Ja surethatitis abso- 
Lé “a lutely fresh. The 

; Make UR-Own 


Battery Flashlight 
Service Outfit in- 
cludes one nickle 


peta” ated Flashlight 
lated ~ E 
brass parts; equip with a . 
p; parts to make six cells or three Make-UR-Own 
Batteries—an average supply for one year. Use the 
coupon below to get full details. 


Seneca Scout Camera 


This is a very simple camera; 
but is capable of producing exe 

= cellent pice 
ae 0 os tures in all 
tes , kindsof ama- 
teur work. It 
has a fixed 
lensandsore- 
quires no fo- 
cusing or es- 
timating of 
distance. 
This camera 
takes pic- 
tures 244 x 
3% inches. 
Size of the 
camera, 34x 
4x 5\inches. Takes six exposures without reloading. Equipped 
with excellent quality lens, and two view finders. The Seneca 
uses standard film cartridges, which may be loaded and unloaded 
in full daylight. Use the coupon below to get full details of 
our Camera offer. 


Clutch Pencil For Promptness 


| 


This Clutch Pencil will be sent free to farm folks in 
the states named above who check one of the articles 
named, fill out the coupon and mail it to us witha2-cent 
stamp to cover wrapping and mailing charges on the 
Pencil. The Pencil will not be sent to anyone whohas 
recently received a free Knife or Clutch Pencil. Our 
supply of the Pencils is limited so it important that 
you write promptly. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


119 Success Building, 





Des Moines, Iowa 


END a two cent stamp with the coupon, 

stating which one of the rewards you are 
interested in, and we will send you the 
Free Clutch Pencil. You are sure to be de- 
lighted with this pencil and with our liberal 
offers. Do not send for the Pencil unless you 
are interested in the Carrom Board, the Cam- 
era, the Battery Outfit, or the Hamilton 
Rifle. Read the descriptions of the different 
rewards carefully. 


Hamilton Hunting Rifle 








This is not a toy 
caliber Hunting Rifle 
r Hunting quaran- 
teed in every way to be absolutely : 
eafe, reli an accurate shooter. It w 
chambered for 22-caliber long or short rim fire 
cartridges, and is 30 inches long over all. Barrel tapered 
16 inches. Sights, rear open, adjustable front knffe sight. 
A solid breech block makes the action absolutely safe from rear 
RS ey 
grea Ls C . 
in etre , durability and acc . Mail the 
, i ngth. y uracy coupon 


of our Hamilton Rifle offer. 


Carrom and Crokinole Board 


—— 57-Game Outfit —— 





Carrom and a ae ae os ape puler 
games going. Every member of the family will enjoy 
this outfit. The board is a dandy, too—29 inches square 
and fitted with the famous round corner white maple 
carrom rim. The panel is made of three-ply white 
maple veneer selected stock, natural wood finish. The 
diagrams are bright red and black—very attractive. 
Fifty-seven games can be played with this outfit. Full 
equipment consists of 71 pieces. Use the coupon be- 
low to get full details of our Carrom Board offer. 































Mai! This Coupon for Full Details 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Please tell me how I can get prepaid the ar- 


Dear Sirs: 
ticle checked below. I enclose a 2-cent stamp for post- 


age and mailing of free Clutch Pencil. : : 


[] Make-UR-Own Batteries () Hamilton Rifle 
(_} Seneca Scout Camera (] Carrom Board 


NAME 





R. F. D P.O 
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KITCHEN LABOR SAVERS 


occurred to me that my kitchen con- 

tains a number of helps which hers 
lacks, and I wondered if these same help- 
ful articles were not lacking in many kitch- 
ens. 

I have both a dish mop and a dish cloth, 
and I prefer the mop for everything except 
the wiping up of the draining board and 
the kitchen table and the drying of frying 
pans and the dish pan. The dish mop isso 
convenient, so sanitary, and so easy to 
manipulate. Besides, | must confess to a 
dislike of soaking my hands in dishwater. 
be it ever so sudsy and clean. These mops 
ynay be bought at a hardware store, de- 
partment store, or five and ten centestore. 

My garbage pail is a market basket of 
the two-handled variety, or, rather, two 
taarket baskets, for I usually have an ex- 
tra one airing to be used turn and turn 


1Y covarsed a friend not long ago, it 


about. Into the basket I put a number of | 


thicknesses of newspaper, and I never 
have to clean and try to render thoroly 
sanitary a metal garbage pail. I have fol- 
lowed this plan for years and consider it 
a very one. The garbage is emptied 
once a day, and the baskets are easily re- 
placed by new ones costing only five cents 
each. However they last and remain clean 
for quite a long time. It seems unneces- 
sary to say that I have a good soap shaker 
in which I put all small pieces of soap or 
keep it filled with pieces cut from a large 
cake. By letting hot water run through 


this shaker I have a fine suds with no|! 


effort, to say nothing of saving accom- 
plished in using every bit of my soap. I 
use a good white soap even in the kitchen 
because it is more agreeable and not much 
more expensive and keeps my hands from 
chapping. The soap shaker costs five or 
ten cents and will last indefinitely. 

I picked up at a department store a 
half-moon of rubber mounted on a handle, 
and I find it quite useful in scraping any- 
thing that has had water in it. This hit- 
tle seraper is supposed to be used for 
dishes, but I guuler my palette knife for 
everything except frying pans and basins 
of all sorts. For those it is very good, as 
a knife is not always convenient to use 
in anything deep. This scraper cost me 
ten cents. 

For bottles, vases, vinegar cruets, or 
anything of a similar nature I have a round 
brush on a twisted wire handle, and it will 
clean them as nothing else can do. With 
it hanging in easy reach no time is wasted 
in wondering how to get at small-necked 
dishes. This brush was fifteen cents. 

My vegetable brush was five cents, 
and it will serub Mother Nature from po- 
itoes or vegetables in no time. It is 

ade of stiff, heavy bristles, and is strong- 

‘ than the hand brush which lies ready 
vith the soap for instant and constant 
e in the hanging basket above the sink. 
Shocking as it may seem, I do not wipe 

y dishes. I drain all except fine china 

| the silver in my thirty-five cent drain- 
ing basket. It is is round and made of 
ely woven wire. In the center is an- 
ther tiny basket against which the dishes 

’ rest and which is intended for the 

ver. This I do not use, as I rinse my 

shes in cold water in order thatthey dry 
‘ining and unstreaked. The silver | 
nse in hot water and wipe at once. When 
think of the time I save by not wiping 


4a -« 
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dishes. I crow over my draining basket 
and consider myself quite emancipated. 

large waste basket stands between 
my range and my kitchen table, and it 
serves the very useful purpose of receiving 
everything in the way of papers, strings, 
and tin cans intended for the daily bon- 
fire in the alley which occurs when the 
garbage is emptied. Both baskets may 
be taken out at once, thus saving one 
trip; and in our home this and the caring 
for the furnace constitute the “chores’ 
which are delegated to the man of the 
house. 

My linoleum is of good quality and cov- 
ers kitchen, pantry and back kitchen 
floors, so doing away with scrubbing. It 
has received a fairly heavy -coat of good 
varnish, which makes it wear much bet- 
ter, as well as clean much easier. 

It seems to me that every woman who 
superintends her housekeeping, as well as 
the woman who attends to it personally, 
should welcome practical labor saving 
devices. Housework is monotonous at 
best, and the making of its different op- 
erations easier or shorter is a study that 
should meet the approval and co-oper- 
ation of every housewife.—P. L. 


COOL COVERINGS FOR THE 
FLOORS 





This summer when you purchase new 
floor coverings, give matting a thought, 
for if matting is restricted to suitable 
jlaces, and its cleaning performed with 
intelligence and care, it makes an ideal 
summer covering. It is admirable for 
bedrooms and sitting rooms, wears well, 
is cool and good looking, and far more 
hygienic than carpet, but, of course, it is 
not suitable for halls, etc., places where 
it will be subjected to much traffic, as it 
would soon become shabby and insani- 
tary. In children’s rooms, bathrooms, and 
lavatories a washable floor covering is 


Matting 

If properly treated at the beginning, 
matting either holds the dust nor proves 
difficult to sweep, the daily removal of 
suriace dirt prevents it from lodging in 
the mesh. A hair broom should be used 
for sweeping, never a corn broom. It 
should be plied in the same direction al- 
ways, since stiff bristles, undue vigor, and 
brushing across instead of along, the 
mesh results in a frayed surface which 
ruins the appearance and harbors dirt. 
A scattering of damp Indian meal, scra 
of newspapers, or common salt, absor 
dust and enhances brightness, while a 
final rub over with a soft, dry cloth im- 
parts a gloss. 

Plain soap and water, or soda, turns 
matting yellow,but a periodical washing 
with bran water or brine is very good, 
provided sloppiness is strictly avoided, 
and the surface is not left wet. Go over 
it first with a large cloth squeezed out in 
the chosen liquid, next with a second 
cloth similarly wrung out of fresh, cold 
water, and finally with a dry rubber. 

When making up matting, unsightly 
and dangerous ridges where the. joinings 
occur may be prevented by unravellin 
about an inch from the two raw edges Soll 
knotting the strands together in couples, 
then after folding back the fringes thus 
formed and pressing them as flat as you 
can, lay one hem over the other and either 


| stitch them together with stout thread or 
| fasten them to the floor with small tacks. 
In order that these tacks may not cut 
thru the straws, each should be passed 
thru a tiny snip of chamois skin previous 
to being driven in, and if the wed of the 
tacks are previously touched with cream 
paint the seam will be practically in- 
visible. Bind with cotton, linen or soft 
leather, but never with woolen, as that 
fabric holds the dust and attracts moths. 

When moving furniture, it should be 
lifted, not pushed nor dragged, to avoid 
| making ugly tears, but if you do make a 
| tear, darn with raffia in colors to cor- 
|respond with the matting. This can be 
very neatly done, and is much better 
than patchwork or mending with thread. 
Sometimes it- will be necessary to run 
heavy cord across the patch, thru which 
to run the raffia. W ith a large darning 
needle the cords can be sewed in place 
and fastened securely. On the edge of the 
matting, worn, frayed places are often 
mended with the raffia. 

A porch floor may be covered with 
matting rug, which may take one, two 
or three widths, sewed together with heav 
waxed thread. Bind the raw edges with 
goods to prevent fraying. It can be 
stitched by hand in a large back-hatid 
stitch, which will hold it firmly. Use a 
curved upholstery needle, as it sews more 
easily than a straight needle. 

Summer Rugs 

Very pretty and inexpensive summer 
rugs may be made from burlap sacks. 
First wash them thoroly, then dye the 
desired color. They take dye beautifully. 
After they are dyed cut them into narrow 
strips about two or three inches wide; 
Ravel the threads from each side of the 
strip until only a few strands are left in 
the center. Now take a whole sack and 
sew the strips on each end sewing thra 
the center of the strips. Sew very closel 
together, so that the fringed ends will 
form a thick, mossy covering. The strips 
may be sewed on by machine, thus being 
done more quickly and also giving the 
body a better foundation. The result is ‘a 
pretty, durable rug. 

If you have discarded mattress ticking, 
rip it apart, and cut and sew as for carpet 
rags, and then braid the strips in with 
white warp. If your mattress 1s blue and 
white, have a border at each end of the 
rug made of plain blue rags and white 
rags. If your mattress is red and white, 
use plain red rags and white rags for a 
border. 

An excellent floor covering for the sew- 
ing room is easily made. Take a square of 
bed ticking as large as the size of the 
room to be covered will permit. Lap the 
edges of the goods one-fourth of an inch 








half hem. To this sew brass rings one 
foot apart around the entire square, and 
run thru the rings a small rope or heavy 


outside of the square. Fasten the ends 

securely. By drawing the rope, this 

spread can at a moment's notice be formed 

into a bag, and hung into a closet. 
Cleaning Fiber Rug 


on the grass in the shade. Pour oyer it, 
not hot, but warm water made into soap- 
suds by naptha soap. Do this two or 
three times at half-hour intervals if the 
rug is much soiled. Allow it to remain 
in the shade for an hour, but not get dry. 
Now hang it over the clothes line, and 
turn the hose on it with clear water. 
Every bit of the dirt will disappear. Bad 
greasy stains may be taken*out without 
cleaning the entire rug. Cover with a 
‘stiff paste of fuller’s earth and water. 
Leave this for three days, then brush off 
with a stiff brush.—J. W. W. 











and stitch on both edges. Finish with a’ 


piece of twine the exact length of the. 


A fiber rug may be successfully cleaned’ 
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EATABLES FOR SUMMER DAYS 
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Creamed Green Peas 

Shell one quart green peas, covel with 
cold wate! and let st ind ly hour. Skim 
off the unde veloped peas that rise to the 
top, drain off the water; add a small 
quantity boiling water, (one cup to a 
pint of peas) and cook from twenty 
minutes to an hour according to the age 
of the peas Add more water from time to 
time, if necessary, but do not have much 
excess to drain off when the peas are 
cooked. After the peas are cooked add ‘5 
teaspoon salt, dash of pepper and 4 
cup cream. Heat thoroly and serve. 





Cucumber Baskets 
Select two long, regular shaped cu- 
cumbers; cut a piece from both the stem 
and blossom end of each; then cut in 
halves crosswise. Cut two pieces from 
each section, leaving remaining piece in 
shape of basket with handle Remove 
pulp and seeds, in sufficiently large pieces 
to cut in cubes for refilling one-half the 
baskets, the remaining half being filled 
with pieces of tomatoes. Arrange baskets 
on lettuce leaves, alternating the fillings 
and pour over French dressing. 
Rhubarb Sauce 
Cut into inch pieces enough rhubarb 
to fill 2 cups. Place in a stew pan withone 


cup SsuUugal and about 4 cup ot water. 
The rhubarb itself has such a large per- 
centage of water that only a very little 
extra is needed. Cook about 14 hour 


Cherry Pie 
a 4 


an) 





} lig dredge with flour and 

! ttot kness required. N 
1 stone two cups cherries. 
\i cul iar with two tablespoons 
‘ ld to the cherries and turn 1] 
int pan lined with the p 
Add Dp Wa r, cover that ) t | 
tnru the center of whicn | ive been mad 
several gashes to permit the escape of the | 
steam ind bake until the cherries 7 


tender and the crust a golden brow: 
Dark Layer Cake 

Sift together one teaspoonful each of 

lt, cinnamon and cloves with two cups 
of flour. Cream one cup of sugar ¢nd one- 
half cup ol butter; add one-half « ip 
molasses, beat well, then add alternately 
the flour and scant cup of cold coffee in 
which one teaspoonful of soda has been 
dissolved. Beat thoroly and bake in two 
layers iced with the following: 

Two cups of brown sugar, one-half cup 
milk, butter size of walnut. Boil ten 
minutes on hot fire. Remove, add two 





teaspoons of vanilla and beat five minutes. 
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Raspberry Tarts 

Use any left over pie dough and fashion 
into small shapes. In the center of each 
place thick sweetened raspberry sauce, 
or any other jams or sauce. Fold the 
dough up and over the sides taking care 
to pinch the sides tightly together. Bake 
in a moderate oven for ten minutes, or 
until the dough is brown. 
Raisin Cake 


1 cup brown sugar 2 cups seeded raisins 
l cup water 14 of a grated nutmeg 
L¢ cup lard Lo teaspoon cloves 


1 teaspoon of cinnamon 
The above should be boiled together 
for three minutes. When thoroly cold 
add the following: 1 pinch of salt, 1 pinch 
of soda dissolved in a little warm water, 
two cups of flour into which a half tea- 
spoonful of baking powder has been sifted. 
Beat well, turn into a greased bread pan 
and bake in a slow oven. 
For icing use powdered sugar stirred 
into a little milk flavored with two or 
three dreps of rose extract. 
Prune Bread 
144 cups of cream of 4 cup corn syrup 
wheat, raw 1 cup sour milk 
1 teaspoon salt 1% cups prunes cut fine 
114 tsp. soda in 2 tbsp 
Lg cup molasses of hot water. 


Mix the above ingredients thoroly, and 
pour in two tins used for making brown 
bread. I always use empty baking powder 
cans which have tight covers. Place these 
tins in a kettle of hot water and steam 
21% hours. 

Baked Chicken 

Wress a fat chicken, cut in pieces as 
for frying, roll in flour, sprinkle with 
pepper, salt and sage. Now lay the pieces 
in a stone crock, with a strip or two of 
either bacon or salt pork, on the sides, 
and put a little water with it to prevent 
sticking to the bottom. Place in the oven 
with an overturned crock on top to cover 
it, and bake slowly until tender. This is 

splendid way to cook chicken, either 
young or old. 










Strawberry Pie 
1 cup flour 2 tsp. baking powder 
L¢ tap. salt 4 tbsp. shortening 
‘4 cup cold water 

Sift together the dry ingredients and 
rub in the shortening very lightly. Add 
cold water, just enough to make stiff 
dough. Roll out on floured board and line 
pie tin. Bake in hot oven 12 to 15 minutes. 
Fill the pie crust with fresh uncooked 
strawberries after hulling and removing 
sand. Pour over them the following syrup: 

2 cups boiling water 6 cup sugrr 
144 cups strawberries 1 tbsp. cornstarch 

Put into a saucepan, boiling water 
sugar and berries. Bring to a boil and 
strain. Mix cornstarch with cold water 
and place over fire, stirring constantly 
for a minute or two. Take from fire and 
beat rapidly; then return to slow fire and 
cook until thick. While hot pour this 
syrup over berries in the crust. This may 







Corn -Pestered? 


rid of corns and calluses until I tried 

**Gets-It. *” Why, you ought to see 
how it loosens the corn from the true 
flesh so that you can peel it right off in 
one complete piece, painlessly, with the 
fingers. It leaves the toe smooth and 
corn-free— your corn is ALL gone. 


“GETS-IT” 


It Makes Corns “* Loosen Off *’ 


Two or three applications of “Gets-It"’ 
does the work. Put it on in a few seconds. 
Put your shoe and stocking right on after- 
wards. No more “ puttering."’ Walk, dance 
and play in comfort. You know ahead of 
time that your corn is a “goner.”’ Stop 
your agony right now. 


At Drug Stores 
Costs But a Trifle 


or sent direct by the manufacturers, 
E. Lawrence & Co., Chicago, Illinois, 


Fred Bariess Likes 
His Hamilton Rifle 


| NEVER knew it was so easy to 
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Here’s What He Says About It: 


“Dear Mr. Meredith: I am Sending you a photograph 
of myself and the Rifle I received from you. I received 
my Rifle all right. I like to go hunting and shoot rab- 
bits with it.I am sure that other boys can win prizes 
if they try. Thank you for prompt shipment. I remain 
Yours truly, F Bareiss, Jackson Co., Kan.” 
You too would like the Hamilton Rifile. Write 
today for complete details of our offer. 
Successful Farming 
121 Success Building, Moines, Iowa 











































GET BIG BUSH OFFER 
We do not dea) through only 
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County antee 
four and De Laxe six. Don’twait. Write today! 





be served either hot or cold. 


BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, Illinois, Dept.F60 Bush Temple 
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LAURA MAY TAKES A TRIP 

Laura May stood beside Baby Billy’s 
eart, stroking the robe beneat which 
Billy was lying. It was a very pretty robe, 
soft, oh so soft, and white, with the love- 
liest. bow »blue as Billy’s eyes, right in the 
very center. Laura May was wondering, 
as she stood there, what made the robe 
so soft and white. 

As she stood thinking she felt a little 
tug at her hand and heard a tiny voice 
saying: “If you want to know what is 
used to make Billy’s robe, come with me.’ 
Laura May gave a little ery of delight, 
for she recognized the poe of hen 


the travel fairy. ny 
laughed the little girl as a Am oh 
of the wand Fly-About held out to her, 
and soon felt herself sailing away, up in 
the air. Laura May was quite well ac- 
quainted with Fly-About and enjoyed 
traveling about the world with him; 
for one thing, the little fairy always knew 
so much and had so many interesting 
stories to tell and so many interesting 
places to show her. And that was just 
what pleased Laura May. 

So away they went, over houses and 
over tree tops, until they came to a very 
cold, bleak at wy Fao in which were many 
islands and rock 

“Here we are,” betead Fly-About, 
“Look about you and you will see the 
things which furnish the material from 
which Billy’s robe—and thousands like 
it—was made.” 

But tho Laura May opened her eyes 
very wide and looked just as hard as she 
could she saw nothing that looked like a 
piece of cloth. “I don’t seem to see it,” she 
told Fly-About, “‘all I can see is rocks and 
bare ground and—ducks!” 

Fly-About laughed again, “The ducks 
are the creatures which supply the ma- 
terial,” he said, “They are eider—pro- 
nounced ‘ider’— "ducks, and, if you notice, 
they are larger than the ducks you are 
used to. The daddy ducks are black, 
with the exception of their backs and 
heads, which are white. The mamma 
ducks are prettier than the daddy ones, 
because they are reddish drab spotted 
with black and have two clear white 
bands across their wings. 

“When they make a nest they hunt up 
a buneh of drift grass or dried sea-weed 
and after the outside is finished the 
mamma eider duck plucks the down, 
which is soft and white, from her own 
breast and makes a soft bed for ~ fiv e 
eggs she lays. Then, when they all 
in the nest, she plucks off more Ban phe 
covers them up. 

“Sometimes persons, who know of the 
nest, go to it and remove the down and 
the eggs. If this is done the mamma duck 
will pull off more down and again lay 
and cover five more eggs. 

“One mamma duck will furnish about 
one-half pound of down and, as it is so 
very fine, soft and elastic, five pounds is 
enough for an entire bed.” 

Laura May looked at the ducks as they 
waddled about, hunting fish and other 
small sea food, ‘““That’s a wonderful story,” 
she said, “I think, Fly-About, you are 

very wonderful fairy to know so much.” 

Fly-About laughéd and clapped his 
hands and away they both sailed for 
Laura May’s home and Baby Billy, who 

still snoozed away beneath the soft down 
which, at one time, grew on the breast 
of a duck, away off in Norway or Ice- 
and, up near Santa Claus’ Land.—E. L. 

lagsds ale. 

Why wait till New Year’s Day to turn 
over a new leaf? 
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America—a Westclox alarm 


 Dcrwesnieg +: paved the way for Big Ben’s 
success. Thirty-four years ago it was the 
only Westclox alarm. It entered the field as 
the unknown product of an unknown maker 
and pushed to the front on sheer merit. 

Bringing out other Westclox did not dim 
itssuccess. America still tops the sales record. 

Trim, alert, honest, this clock laid down a 
policy which has stood the test of time. A 
policy all Westclox follow—quality. 

We are proud of America and of the con- 
struction principle that America pioneered 
which stands back of.Westclox success: 
needle-fine pivots of polished steel that re- 
duce friction. Westclox, on the dial and tag is 
the mark of a faithful timekeeper. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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The miracle 
at New York City 


then the 
LIGHTS 


went 
Mises Cuse '@) 6) I 
stood beside 
the New Edison 
and sang. 
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gm siphte 
lashed on. 
The lights Case was 
went out. gone. Her 


Great audience of 2,800 New Yorkers couldn’t 
tell which was singing—the New Edison or 


Anna Case. 


Startling ‘‘Dark-Scene” Test 


ends in overwhelming triumph for Mr. Edison’s 


new phonograph. 
tells the story. 


(Sea New York papers of March 11th: 
** Times’, **Sun and New York Herald’’, 
** Morning Telegraph’’, ‘Evening Mail”, 
*‘Evening Sun’’, “Globe” and ** Evening 
Telegram’’.) 

Suppose you could have in your own 
home a phonograph exactly like the fa- 
mous Official Laboratory Model which 
triumphed in this startling test! 

Well, it was just a regular Official Lab- 
oratory Model which Mr. Edison used in 
this astonishing proof of the New Edison's 
realism. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


On March 10th, 1920, in Carnegie Hall 
New York City, the great event came off. 
Anna Case, the superb American soprano, 
was there; she had been asked by Mr. 
Edison to make the test. Noted music 
critics, newspaper men and James Mont- 
gomery Flagg were there; they had been 
asked to witness the test. 

The famous auditorium was packed to 
its topmost gallery, Curiosity ran high. 
Everybody was wondering what Mr, 
Edison was going to do. 


Mr. Flagg’s Story 
‘*A pleasant gentleman in an Ascot tie,”’ 
writes Mr, Flagg, ‘‘introduced the phono- 
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James Montgomery Flagg 


graph, which stood unemotionally in the 
center of the stage. Then Miss Case. 
She draped her beautiful self in an almost 
affectionate posture against the phono- 
graph. One of her own song recordings 
was put on the instrument, and they, 
Miss Case and the phonograph, sang 
together. Then she would stop and her 
other self would continue—then together 
again—I looked away and then back 
again—and it puzzled me to determine 
which was at the bat! She sanga charm- 
ing duet with herself, too—one of them 
doing the alto business—I couldn’t say 
which. 

“Then the tallest pianist in the civi- 
lized world, sometimes called Victor 
Young, played a charming thing, accom- 
panied by himself via the phonograph 
—lifting his fingers away from the 
keys now and again. I could SEE him 
stop playing, but I couldn’t HEAR him 
stop, It was remarkable. 


The Dark Test 


“Then the big stunt of the recital—the 
dark scene. 

**Miss Case began singing with the 
phonograph, At a certain stanza, the 
house was suddenly darkened. The song 
went on. 1 was shooting out my ears 


Case's voice 
continued. 


voice had 
been com- 
ing from 
the New 
Edison. 





like periscopes to detect the second when 
she would stop and leave the stage. | 
was sure I got it! But she seemed to be 
back again! Then I knew I was being 
completely deceived. 

**The flood of light came on again— 
but no Anna! Only the self-possessed 
and urbane phonograph standing there, 
singing away. 

**It was quite wonderful, The audience 
applauded. Two girls behind me said, 
‘Goo-gracious!’ It was both charming 
and astonishing.” 

—James Montgomery Flagg. 


Guaranteed Duplicates 


The instrument used in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, on March 10th, 1990, 
was an exact duplicate of Mr. Edison's 
original Official Laboratory Model, which 
cost him three million dollars to perfect. 

Look in your local newspaper for your 
Edison dealer’s advertisements. He also 
has a duplicate of this famous three mil- 
lion dollar original. He'll be glad to 
show it to you. What’s more—he’ll 
guarantee this instrument to be able to 
sustain precisely the same test as that 
made at New York City on March 10th. 


NOTE—If you don’t know who your 
nearest Edison Dealer is, drop us a postal. 
We'll tell you his name and address, and 
mail you, with our compliments, 3 copy 
of that fascinating book, ‘‘Edison and 
Music.” 


Tuomas A, En1sow, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul *’ 
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HOME TEACHING OF CHILDREN 


Help to Smooth the Rough Road of Learning 


By MRS. CHARLES JOHNSTON 


during the winter, due to sickness or other unavoidable 

causes, so that when the term ends it is behind the other 
members of the class and needs some tutoring during the sum- 
mer so that it may start the term in the fall properly prepared 
to take up the work. In town and city where summer schools 
are available this is comparatively easy, but in the country 
unless there is some one in the family 
who ean do the teaching the child must 
go without. Any mother who has had 
a common school education can help her 
child in this way with a little prepara- 
tion. Before starting the little six-year 
old to school, too, she can also materi- 
ally aid in making the rough road of 
learning easier. Not much time will be 
required. A little every day will soon 
bring about the desired end. 

For the child who has missed school 
and is backward in his work, the great- 
est difficulty is usually met with in the 
number work. Occasionally it may be 
reading or language, less often history 
or geography, if the child has advanced 
that far. 

For the child below the fifth grade 
there is often need for drill in the four 
fundamentals: addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. The flash 
cards used for drill in these subjects by 
the teacher in the school, can be easily 
made of pieces of card board and are 
very helpful. The cards should be about 414 by 6 inches and 
have the numbers written on them large and plain. Sums such 
as theseshould be used: 4+6=?, 10-7=?,9X5=?, 84+-7=? 
Different combinations of addition and subtraction, the mul- 
tiplication tables, and the equivalent division tables, should be 
made: These should be held up before the child, one after the 
other,inrapid succession. The aim is to have them.so familiar 
with it that the answer can be given almost instantly without 
stopping to think. With practice this will be attained, if a few 
minutes each day are spent on each of these four operations. 
When a mistake is made tell the child the correct answer and 
have it repeat this answer for a dozen or more times so that it 
becomes second nature for him 
to connect that answer with the 
problem. Games help so much SS 
with this kind of work. Let him 
play store, pretend he is grocer 
and you are customer. Tell him 
you want 7 pounds of sugar at 9 
cents a pound, and have him tell Backwards 
you how much it will cost. Get 
toy money, or make some disks 
of card board, and have him make 
change. He will not realize that 


QO tenn often a child has had to miss considerable school 








Splendid training for the little ones. 


MARY ANN 


I had studied my tables o'er and o'er, 

and forwards too, 

But I couldn’t remember six times nine 
And I didn’t know what to do. 


My sister said to play with my doll 


are picked at random. This is what is needed wheri problems 
are solved.. Quickness and accuracy are the ends sought. 

Measurements can be easily taught in the home, for almost 
all the common measures are found in every household. If a 
child takes a yard stick and measures the size of a room, table, 
or other object, he will remember and be able to apply his 
knowledge a great deal better than if he had learned that par- 
ticular table from a book. Liquid and 
dry measure can be taught in the same 
way, by letting the child do the actual 
measurement himself. As these meas- 
ures are taught, little problems can be 
made up for oral solution, as: If you 
had a gallon and two quarts of milk how 
many pints would you have? Others 
will readily suggest themselves. 

For work in reading, let the child do 
both oral and silent reading. Both must 
be carefully supervised. When the child 
reads aloud insist on clear enunciation, 
correct pronunciation, and good expres- 
sion. As the pronunciation of words has 
changed so much in even a few years, 
it is well to consult the dictionary very 
frequently. After a story is read, if the 
child acts it out or dramatizes it, as they 
say in school, it will help to develop a 
natural expression and do away with 
the stilted “reading” voice. And how 
children do love to act! Too much stregs 
can hardly be laid on silent reading, for 
the ability to get the thought from the 
printed page will form the basis of most of the 
knowledge he will acquire. Have a paragraph read 
at a time, then ask questions, so you are sure the child has 
got the thought and has not merely been pronouncing words. 

In all language work insist on correct English. If you get a 
beginner’s book on the subject, you can give your child all the 
help he needs even if you are not much of a grammarian your- 
self. 

A good exercise is found in having the child look at some pic- 
ture. Have him talk over with you all its different points and 
features. Afterwards let him tell or write a little story about it. 
When children tell a story they have a tendency to connect all 

their sentences with “and.” In- 
sist on short, well-constructed sen- 

SSS SSI tences. It means a great deal to 
a child to hear correct English in 
the home. Very often, incorrect 
words and expressions are 
by the parents, not because they 
donotknow better, butsimply thru 
carelessness. The child hearing 
the incorrect expressions, uses 
them too, and when he goes out 
into the world is often handi- 





he is getting arithmetic, the pill And not to bother my head. ca by his poor language. 
will be so cleverly sugar-coated. = call her ‘Fifty Four’ a while here are so many interesting 
If you have a small black-board, ou will learn it by heart,” she said. histories now, written expressl 


or a large piece of paper will serve 
tacked on the wall, draw on it a 


So I took my favorite Mary Ann, 


to interest little people, that it 
would seem that a good founda- 


circle of at least 15 inches in diam- Tho I thought it a dreadful shame tion in this subject could be laid 
eter. Around this write twelve That such a perfectly ae doll for every child. A good magic 
numbers as on a clock face, only Should have such a perfectly horrid name. lantern with slides depictin 


do not have them come in regular 
rotation. Starting at the top 
something like this combination 
could be used, 9, 6, 2, 7, 4, 8, 3, 
5, 12, 11, 10. In the center write 
another number and the sign 
times. Now with a pointer or 
ruler point to the first group of 
numbers, rapidly, in succession, 
and have the child name the re- 
sult. For instance, if you had 
Written the number 8 in the center 
the result when you point to 9 
would be given 72, and so on. By 
erasing the center number and re- 
Writing another all the “tables” ~ 








And I called her my dear little “fifty-four” 
A hundred times—till I knew 

The answer of six times nine 
As well as two times two. 


Bias Sow. Elizabeth Wigglesworth 
ts . 

Said dx Gates dioe met est. The parents, too, will find 

And I almost laughed aloud. 


But I wish I hadn’t, when teacher said: 
“Now, Dorothy, tell if you can.” 

And I thought of my doll and sakes alive! 
I answered—‘‘Mary Ann."’—Selected. 


views taken in different parts o 
the world, would be a powerful 
impetus to the a $ Geo 
phy; but if it cannot be had, there 
are many illustrated books with 
interesting pictures that will 
arouse the young learner’s inter- 


both pleasure and profit from 
studying these subjects with their 
children. I honestly believe that 
if a child does not like a study it 
is because the subject has not 
been presented to him in the 
proper way. Youth is naturally 
curious and there are so many 











can be reviewed. Time the child 

and see how many seconds it can 

_£0 around the clock.” If there are several children to compete, 

it adds zest to the game. A ladder can also be drawn and on 

fach round of the ladder write any combination you wish as: 

39,123, thenlet the child try to climb the ladder “without” 

falling off.” Present-day teachers do not aim to have a child 
© able to recite the “tables” in regular rotation, but to have 

the child be able to name the result at once when the numbers 


interesting things in any subject 
that a child will naturally like it, 
unless all interest has been killed by the dull and lifeless way 
in which it is taught. ; 
Methods of teaching reading and number work to the begin- 
ner have changed so much since the present generation of par- 
ents went to school, that it is often better to leave this work 
entirely until the child enters school. But one very helpful 
thing can be done by every mother: (Continued on page 144) 
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To avoid a shade 
that flies up— 


—before you buy be sure the roller is 
a Hartshorn. For in a Hartshorn the 
spring is of finest steel wire, insuring 
an even tension always; and the parts 
Controlling the spring are so carefully 
made and have such clean-cut edges 
that they fit perfectly, and there are 
no “‘‘jams*’ or sudden slips. They 
give smooth, easy action that makes 
a shade wear well. 


To be free of shade troubles specify Hartshorn 
when you order. Look for the name 


on the shade wrapper. 
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GOOD ® LUCK 
RED JAR RINGS 


Good Luck Rubbers are standard 
equipment on Atlas E-Z Seal 
and other fruit jars. 13¢ per doz, 
2 doz. for 25e. Send a 2c stamp 
for booklet. “Cold Pack Can- 
ning.” If your grocer doesn’t 
keep Good ck Rubbers, send 
13c for sample dos. or 25c for 2 
doz., to be mailed with the book. 
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BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 
38 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mase, 











PleatingBook FREE 
Fashion dictates pleats. Send 


today for our 84-page illustrated 
é 1 book and prices on 
/ = Accordion — Knife — Box 
PLEATING 
Buttons — Hemstitching 
Picot edging, embroidering, braid- , 
ing, beading of all kinds. Buttons 
covered to match garments. But- 


ton holes, hand or machine. 
Initials, monograms, etc. 










Work guaranteed. Prices 
lowest. Send today for 
free book 

lowa Button & Pleating Co. 
Dept. M. 202 Eighth St. 
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EDGING FOR PILLOWSLIPS 

This makes a very attractive and dur- 
able edging for pillowslips. Medium size 
white rickrack braid and number 50 cro- 
chet cotton is used. Cut braid desired 
length for one slip. 

First row: Fasten thread in upper point 
of braid. Ch. 3,3d.c. in same point. Ch 
4, 2d. c. in center of curve between the two 

ints. Ch. 4, 4 d. c. in next point of 
raid. Ch. 4, 2 d. ec. in center of curve. 
Ch. 4, 4d. c. in next point. Continue the 
length of braid, finishing first row with 2 
d. c. in curve. Ch. 5. Turn. 

Second row: 1 d. c. over ch. of 4 in first 
row. 1d. c. over each of 4 d. ec. in first 
row. 2d.c. over ch. of 4 in first row, mak-~ 
ing cluster of 7 d.c. Ch 2, 1 d. ce. over 
next ch. of 4, 1 d. c. over next 4 d. c., 2 d. 
c. over ch. of 4, making 7 d.c. Continue 
the length of braid. Turn. 

Third row: Ch. 3, 1 d. c. in 3rd d. c. of 
7 cluster. Ch. 1, 1 d. c. in 5th of 7 cluster. 
Ch. 1, 1 d. ec. in last of 7 cluster. 2d. c. 
with ch. of 1 between over ch. of 2 in pre- 
vious row. Ch. 1, 1d. c. in 1st of 7 cluster. 
Ch. 1, 1 d. ¢. in 3rd of 7 cluster. Ch. 1, 1 
d. c. in 5th of 7 cluster. Ch. 1, 1d. c. in 
last of 7 cluster. Continue length of 
braid. Turn. 

Fourth row: Ch. 3, 2 d. ec. in each open 
space between doubles in third row, mak- 
ing fourth row solid double crochet the 
entire length. 

The ends of the braid and crocheted 
edge should be neatly fastened together 
Seles sewing onto the slip. 

If desired, these four rows may be cro- 
cheted on the other edge of the rick- 
rack, making a very pretty insertion suit- 
a towels, sheets or pillow slips.— 
M. B. Y. 


WINDOW WASHING 

For the health of the family the windows 
should be kept clean. On the inside 
moisture is gathered both from respira- 
tion and gases, and disease germs from 
coughing, sneezing, etc. Dirt on the out- 
side interferes with the direct rays of 
sunlight and this should be avoided for 
the above reasons as well as that shini 
windows have come to be the “hall-mar 
of respectability.” 

There should be daily dusting of sashes 
and frames. If there are small children in 
the house, one should be very careful to 
keep the windows very clean for children 
will put their chubby hands on the glass 
and then into their mouths and they may 
lick the glass with their tongues just to 
see how nice it feels. 

The best rule to follow in washing 
windows is, not so much soap and powder, 
but frequency of application of whatever 
cleaner you consider best. To wash 
windows well first remove all draperies 
and these should be well cleaned before 
returning to the windows. Roll up the 
shades or better yet, take them down so 
that they may be well dusted. For wash- 
ing one should use old muslin which has 
no lint, or cotton gauze vests are good. 
For drying, cheese cloth is very but 
linen is better if not too expensive. For 
polishing, chamois is best but old news- 
papers will do very well. 

Use as little water as possible, not 
enough to run. On fine plate glass, water 
with a little ammonia added does excellent 

work. One should not use soap suds in 
washing windows as this requires so much 
rinsing to remove thesoap. A tablespoon- 
ful of kerosene toa quart of water is a very 
satisfactory solution in which to wash 
| windows as it removes grease and adds a 
fine polish. 

For paint on windows, soften with 
turpentine and scrape with a dull knife. 
Do not wash windows when the sun is 
shining on them.—R. R. 
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PLAYER-PIANO 


The secret of home happiness, won- 
derful in its beautiful rich tone—that’s 
the ARTEMIS. Whata perfect accom- 
Gepimens it gives to the voice, what 

icate shading of expression, No 
home is too fine for this superb one- 
instrument, that can be played 

hand or as a player-piano, 

Artemis Universal Prices 

Idol Mode! Musician Model 
Music Lover Model Artist Model 
Some reliable piano merchant near 
represents the Artemis Line, Ask 
is name and address and get our 
beautiful Artemis Catalog No. 17 Free. 

Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 
Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 
(Division of Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co.) 

Steger Building, Chicago, IIL 
15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year 



























































Daintiness--- 
The Foundation of Charm || 


When the warmer days come, let | 
these aid you in maintaining your usual =| 





COLD CREAM 
ONE JAR 


Excellent for the prevention and 
relief of sunburn. 


TALCUM POWDER 
ONE CAN 


































a refreshing in the warmest | 
FACE POWDER 


ONE BOX 

Asa finish to the toilet, white or | 
flesh tint. i 
TRIAL OFFER--Only $1.00 for all three i] 
| 
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i 
of the above to introduce them to discrimi- 
nating gentlewomen. 

(Ofer Exptres September 80, 1920) li 
RASNEL CO., Box 160, St. Cload, Minn. | | 
=} 


’ Get Your Wife An 































housewife ever made. Keep 
milk, meat, vegetables, ete. 
without use of ice or chemicals 





Every modern home should hav? 
one. Write for free illustrated 











OMORROW’S 
Ronee vee Loe! Wea 


24 hours in . No R 
toy, but a scientificaliy cons'r 
instrument work automatics |y 
3 reli and ever asting. 
AN IDEAL PRESENT 
doub! tnteresting by the fit 
es of and Grete! and 
itch, who come in and out to} 


what weather will be. 5® 
i itxt, 18; fully teed 
hus. or Canada on fe- $ fi 
ceiptof . ws ee ee * 


Oa 
> AGENTS WANTED 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. 26, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, 


Read the advertisements in this i 
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MY SATURDAY BAKING 

I have discovered that frequently 
bow sewives have a little difficulty in prop- 
erly arranging the Saturday baking, so 
that foods which will last for the best 
part of the following week are prepared. 
Too often they make such things, as but- 
ter cakes and cream pies which do not 
taste » good after standing two or three 


davs. A little planning would save the 
disposition of the planner as well as those 
Janned for. 

Doughnuts, spice or raisin loaf cakes, 
cinnamon bread, baked rice or fruit pud- 
dings, baked apples, steamed puddings, 
vegetables, brown breads and salad dres- 
sing will last over a week under proper 
storage conditions, while nut cookies, oat- 
meal cookies, and rocks reé ally taste bet- 
ter after being stored in an earthenware 

, jar for three days, and may be kept for 
; two weeks. 

, Some housewives, and wise ones too, 
; plan their Sunday dinners on Friday and 
d do most of the cooking on Saturday, even 


to partially cooking the meat. Then it 
may be placed in the oven for half an hour, 
and the cooking completed. Meat loaf may 
be cooked and then either served cold for 
. luncheons, or reheated quickly. 

By thinking ahead in this way, making 
a regular business of food preparation, 
thru careful, systematic planning, you will 
reap the benefit of better housekeeping, 
smaller bills, happier families and a gen- 
al more rested, contented spirit.— 
» B. W. 





THE BEST BABY-TENDER 
Every busy coun- 
try mother of a small 
child ought to have 
a baby-tender or 
| kiddy-coop. A most 
satisfactory one may 
easily be made at 
| home from a big box, 
| trunk or a discarded 
cradle-top. Put easy 
running casters on the bottom so that 
the tender may easily be pushed from one 
room to another and out to the porch. 
Have the kiddy-coop ready a little be- 
fore baby has need for it, for a bab 
once allowed the freedom of the floor wi 














protest most vigorously t the con- 

| ines of his play-coop, and use of this 

. ||| # many mothers have pronounced the baby- 
—=.| 9% tender impractical. 


— As a matter of fact, the tender has many 
An invaluable advantages. It allows perfect 
freedom of action for baby, yet keeps his 
garments and “his hands from contact 
ess with the floor which is never too clean try 


as one may 
or While he. may roll and creep about with 
freedom, he is protected from floor- 
onieat draughts. It wsell prove a revelation to 
. many mothers who consider their rooms 
suficiently warm if they would sit on the 
floor for ten minutes. 

Best of all, it teaches baby to amuse 
himself. Every normal baby quickly 
learns to attract attention by throwin 
his toys and having them brought back 

him. As an occasional game this is 
very interesting, but for mother to be 
a leaving her work to restore 
toys to Master Baby in his carriage or 

-chair, is unnecessary and not good 
for baby. "In his coop, no toy can get be- 
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| Vankee $2.50. 
| lowest priced Ingersoll 
and the most famous. 
Stands the bumps. 


Radiolite, $3.50. 
The lowest priced 
Radiolite. Tells 
time in the dark. 











ite Leak |e " 





metal. 
Patch it with Hercules 
Soder. Merely 


HERCULES &* 





ped his reach and he will amuse himself 
or me at a time. 

With a weighted square of netting over 
the top of the tender, the baby is safe on 








the porch or grass. 
Do not run a chance of sickness or ac- 
the Litebea nen ft both hap ye 
© kitehen cabem is 
safe in his kiddy oo 





COLD SODER 
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“MENDS ANY LEAK IN METAL’ 


g-jewel Reliance in gold 
filled case, $11.50. 
Good to look at and 
good to depend on. 


Radiolite Wrist, 
$6.25. A common 
sense watch that 
tells time in the dark 





SELL TIRES 


Tubes $2.25; other sizesin proportion. 
0 ai co Se ecnent bom, Big 
sions paid weekly. Experience or 
AUTO TIRE CLEARING HOUSE, 1579 ‘west 15th, CHICAGO 





Reliance, $8.00 
q-jewel, bridge 
model. Tested 
in 6 positions. 
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direct to car 
30x3 non-skid $1175. 76. * 
Guaranteed 


commis- 


pital unnecessary. 
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Inexpensive Gifts for the Needleworker 


The practical girl has learned that plan- 
ning and forethought will help reduce her 
expenses. In the past few years, because 
of advanced prices, she has had to con- 
sider her pennies before she spent them, 
until now it has become quite the natural 
thing to do, and one should not hesitate 
to give handmade remembrances to their 
friends. 

The materials for many of these small 
gifts may be found about the house, or 
often these will suggest the use of similar 
materials one has on hand. 

Wish Bone Thimble Holder. For this 
unique novelty, save the fowl wish bone, | 
wash and dry it. Very little thread is re-| 
quired, so one can use any light shade of | 
crochet cotton at hand. If purchased, 
Perle No. 5 is frequently used and one ball 
will make many of these or can be used for 
towel ends, and many other uses. The 
other materials required are a celluloid 

















thimble and a wire ring to fit it and one 
yard of baby ribbon to match. Over the 
wire ring make 1 row of s. c. close to- 
gether. For the next row, make 1 s. c. 
into each st., continue until you have a 
band to cover the straight side of the thim- 
ble, break thread. 

Over the wish bone, make 3 ch. sts., 
join forming a circle, 

ist row: 1 s. ec. into each st. 

2nd row: 2 s. ¢. into each st., if for a 
large bone, if for a smaller one, 2 s. c. into 
the first st., 1 s. c. into the next st., as re- 
quired, cover the end of the bone, then 
make s. c. over the bone to the center, 
make ch. sts. to fit around the base, join, 
make s. c. to fit, break thread. Fasten 
around theside and repeat foroppositeend. 

Next row: * 2ch. sts., skip 2sts., 1 d.c., 
repeat *, around the bone, 3 ch. sts., turn. 

Next row: 1 d. c. into last st. of previous 
row, * 3 ch. sts., 1 d. c. over upper side 
of d. c. just finished, 1 d. c. over ch. of 
previous row, repeat until you have 5 d. ¢. 
over ch., 1 8. ¢. over next ch. , repeat * 
completing the scallops. Sew the thimble 
holder to each side of the bone. Draw 
haby ribbon through the beading and fin- 
ish with the hanger and bows. 


needles together when they are not in 
active service, will be found quite wel- 
come. It is simple to make and the mate- 
rials consist of two thimbles, the celluloid 
ones of some dainty shade are especially 
pleasing, 4% yard of round white elastic 
and ribbon for the flowers, with a small 
quantity of cotton for padding anda 
sprinkle of sachet powder. 

Over the thimbles, place a layer of cot- 
ton and the sachet, then cover loosely with 





the ribbon. This is a splendid opportu- 
nity for using small pieces. Around this 
group petals of flowers and triangles of 
green silk or ribbon. The predominating 
shade may be any color desired or avail- 
able. Cut the elastic in two and fasten 
to each flower. 

The Butterfly Sachet, is made of No. 5 
satin ribbon, using 7 inches. Afterthe rib- 
bon is cut into 4 pieces and shaped as 
shown, make a body of an inch of china 
silk, filled with cotton, to the back of 
which the wings are sewed. Paint a rim 
of black water color around the edges and 
decorate with splashes of bright colors. 

Two jet beads form the eyes and the 
remaining portion of the body is painted 
in green, yellow and brown. Fine black 
wire is twisted to form the feelers. Sew 
a pad of silk filled with cotton and sachet 
to the back of the body and fasten with 
a gilt safety pin. 

The Handy Needle Book is made of two 
pieces of cardboard 34% by 234 inches, 
cover with linen and line with thin silk. 
Use white linen with any dainty shade of 
silk. Of the same shade make a small 
design of french knots and a few outlined 
scrolls. Buttonliole the two pieces to- 
gether and between these covers lay two 
leaves of flannel with pinked edges, tie 
them into the cover with baby ribbon and 
finish with a bow of same. On the leaves 
arrange an assortment of needles of vari- 
ous sizes. If desired, the cardboard can 
be cut twice the size and covered with 
fancy material such as cretonne of light 
weight and a combination of pins, safety 
pins and needles, could all be enclosed in 
the same cover, making an emergency 
ease for shopping or traveling. 

The High Pin Cushion for the dresser 
is made on a frame of hat wire. Cut 5 
_ each 9 inches long and 2 wires each 

2 inches long. Of the leneer wires make 
2 ‘circles, twisting the end of each 9 inch 
wire to these circles, then draw them to- 
gether at the middie and fasten with a 
tight band. Over both top and bottom 
circles stretch muslin and sew over the 
edges. Over the top, pad with cotton and 
cover with satin. Shir satin to the sides 
and trim with gold lace. For this trim- 
ming any small lengths may be used. As 
you will observe the top trim is of two 
rows of narrow braid sewed together. The 
lower edge is of gold lace with 2 rows of the 
same around the narrow portion. Be- 
tween these one row of rose trimming is 
sewed. This supplies the variety of color 
the satin used was old rose, with dull gold 
trim and light blue and lavender roses with 
green leaves. Sachet may be added to the 
cotton.—Helen Kaufman. 


THINK OUT PUZZLE ; 
It is very easy to to see the answer to [E- 
this little boy's riddle. The number 
at the side stands for the first, 
seventh and fifth letters of the al- 
phabet, which spell the answer. Do § 
notsend the result to us, for we 
are printing these puzzles 
for the children’s pleasure.—C., 8. 
















_ Holder for Knitting Needles. This 
imple little device for holding one’s 
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Turn waste into 
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you get . 
package. It bringe 
you the genuine 
Hires Household Extract. : 


Beat the high cost of living. 
Spend fewer hours over a hot 
stove, have better cooked 
food. National Cookers cook 
a meal over one burner in 40 
minutes. ae for our inter- 


Cunning Made Seay 
Thing theCaid Peck wanine 
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Black your stoves with this 
polish. Saves work and time. 
We guarantecit to please you. 


If you don’t find it the best polish 
es your dealer is author- 


lhe auhend oe ur — All we 
om oar ee oy Cet a can rom your 


ae Silk Stove Polish png 


oops res 


“A Shine in Every Drop” 


Hires 
Household Extract 


will make home-made rootbeer 
easily and economically. Get a 25c 
bottle from your grocer. A cake of 
yeast and some sugar—that’s all. 
One bottle makes 80 glasses. 


Hires Household Extract contains 
the actual juices of roots, barks, herbs 
and berries. It makes rootbeer as 
pure as it is sparkling and delicious. 

With our special airtight patent bottle 

stoppers you can keep the 


snap and sparkle in your 
home-made rootbeer 






















until ready to 

















Seneca Scout Camera 
or letter will bring full 


card 
actahe of on ir camera offer, Camecrs 
can be easily and quickly earned. 
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THE ECONOMY OF HOME CANNING 

Continued from 126 
winter. The trouble was that you based 
your estimate upon the amount of com- 
mercially canned foods you ate the winter 
before. ‘When canning this year take these 
factors into consideration; make a liberal 
estimate of the quantity you will need, and 
then to be certain your supply will be 
ample, increase the figure by at Teast one- 
half. 

The need of a spring tonic is usually 
due to the demand of the system for 
certain food qualities which are not avail- 
able during the winter months in their 
fresh state. One never thinks of a fall 
tonic because the constant supply of fresh 
fruits and vegetables during the summer 
months has supplied this need. A plentiful 
stock of home canned food products, 
fruits and vegetables, will make this un- 
necessary. 

Cold pack canning takes the drudgery 
out of canning. We no longer dread the 
canning season. Canning by this method 
is an interesting, business-like proposition, 
not drudgery. It is more pleasant to pack 
fresh vegetables in a cool room than to 
can hot vegetables in a hot room as we 
used to do before the days of Benson. 

Think not if you have no garden or your 
garden is so small that you are able to 
grow only enough for the immediate needs 
of the table that you should neglect home 
canning. Many have the mistaken im- 
pression that it does not pay to do home 
canning unless you are able to raise the 
food yourself. This is wrong. It pays and 
pays well to can ever ve the fresh 
products must be bought in the open 
t market or from the merchants. Food is 
always cheaper at the height of the season 
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of the house- 
wife who is 
doing her part, 
. gladly,to make 
farming pay. 
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It is only right, 
isn't it, that her 
work, like that of 
the men in the 
field, be made just 
as easy and pleas- 
ant as possible? 
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er than at any other time and when bought 
5c in quantity can frequently be purchased. 66 79 = 
of Then is the timethe homecanner whoisnot ear= ver 
u so fortunate as to possess a garden should 
, do her canning in that particular product. . . ° 
x P P Aluminum Cooking Utensils worms fe 





It helps relieve an economic situation and 


furnishes an opportunity to stock the yl : . , , ° ; 
a shelves with rows of tasty food products —the clean, bright, light, silver-like utensils—will iy 

























































































tbs , . 
- at a reasonable cost. When you hear all ive her re : : ; : 
c the hesdhelians iaotan “tatnahele?” ‘seek aime g - : real convenience in cooking—the right 
tle rest assured that the “glut” has come and a orevery need. Besides, they save time and 
then is the time to “can all you can” i ; 
th , ue cause 
“ of that product. Can if you never canned hol d a aluminum takes the heat quickly and 
= —— and having once experienced the o1as it. Wear-Ever’ utensils have no joints or 
oe joys of a winter harvest you will never seams; cann . saf 
nas again neglect this important form of - crack, flake - peel; 2 a aaa and = 
™. economy and right living. Replace utensils that wear out 
THE GASOLINE IRON with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 6) 
. Look the “W. Ever’’ ¥ 
y/ _ When the husband for ear-Ever’’ trade mark on the botiom of each utensil I 
wo tltkin en The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. New Kensington, Pa. 
: In Canada, ““Wear-Ever’’ utensils are made by Northern Alaminum Limited, Toronto, 
ments that point to- as i ” he . o-, | 
ward the saving of — Sa 
y . = 
time and labor and © S =O=>——_ I = (0)- = (eo 
add more comfort to 
his work, he should | 2;-——— = ————————— acessories 
NY also think of his wife, | 2) 
who, doubtless, is H Y, Fil 
—_— going on in the same old way that she has ave ou a ag 
been going for years, cooking on the same F, ? 4 
old stove, ironing with the same kind of or t e4th of July: | 
iron, and washing with thesameold wash- : ’ ’ 
ring. board. Still, it may be hard for him to If you havent, here's a dandy chance r 
: hot think of a good oil stove, a gasoline iron, +o am cae and it needn © cost you a cent. || ; 
oked or a new-model washing machine. The “4th of July” is Goon Geax and you 
al A few weeks ago I bought for my wife will have a Jot better time if you decorate | 
in 40 . gasoline iron, costing me only $4.50. | the gate post or front door with anice flag | 
ater It does the ironing so nicely that I al-| 2) ““Old Glory’ before you start to celebrate. Wouldn’t it } 
ost want to use it myself sometimes. Be- This b ful @ ae. ‘ e be a wonderful thing if every home in ] 
= sides, she seems to be much happier at feet nay ate epee a ag display a | 
her work. She does not have to stop and flag bunting. There‘are 48 stars on a we nM 
" i = sa sho > ue field; the stripes are sewed with ere is'my o Just send me two 3-ye: 
i rd seangh heat, aie she ae double seam. Extra phen s Meee Eo subscriptions <0 Successful wa hay 31.00 Foe 4 if 
th holders siippmg and burning lingers, | 3} with strong metal rings thru which a and l'll send you thisfine large flag by return mail. | 
1 irons soiling things. She can do her/|2/| ope passes to support the flag. Send in your order today. You will be mighty | 
ming in a short time and be done with | 3) U. 8, Flag, 3 x 5 feet given, postpaid, well pleased with this flag and your friends will be || 
|| for subscriptions to Successful Farming pleased with Successful Farming. If your own 
\ , P soli P ; || amounting to $2.00. Subscription ratesare subscription expires soon, you may extend it for 
quart of gasoline will last about & $1 for three years; 35 cents for one year. three years and it will count toward the flag. | 
nth, and I had much rather pay eight | 2) - . 
nts for a quart of gasoline than to cut | z| Successful Farming, 120 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
od to do the ironing that it will do. THE FARMER’S SERVICE STATION 
very household can afford this little|\| ‘ _I 
pense for such a convenience.—W,M.F. meee een eee eer eMn T 
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A CARD INDEX FOR RECIPES 
Everyone who cooks had has the ex- 
yerience of hunting for a recipe and not 
ving able to find it You remember 
copying it, and nating it somewhere or 
other in the kitchen, but whether it was 
under the pantry shelf paper, or inside 
the drawer where the cutlery is, or sticking 
somewhere in the cook book, you cannot 
recall. 
It is for this reason that the girl or 
woman who starts out and makes it a rule 
to keep all the recipes she collects in one 
place is sure to become the best cook in the 
end, simply because she has systematized 
that detail of her work. 
A book containing recipes is a certain 
convenience, but after all, the best and 
most modern way to keep recipes is with a 
card index system, similar to that which 
you make use of when you go to a public 
library. 
Any small pasteboard box may be used 
in making the cabinet, altho it is possible 
to purchase small wooden boxes with 
hinged lids for that purpose, if you prefer. 
If you use a pasteboard box, one that is 
about four or five inches wide, by about four 
inches in height will be most suitable. The 
length of the box will vary, of course, in 
accordance with the number of recipe cards 
which you intend to have. 

The cards for the index, which are the 
most important part of the whole affair, 
should be uniform in size, and slightly 
smaller than the size of the box. These 
cards should be divided into three equal 
stacks, and then with the aid of a ruler and 
a pair of shears, one should fashion the in- 
dex tabs. These ‘‘tabs’’ are one-third the 
length of the card, and are cut so that they 
fall into alternating positions when the 
cards are pl: aced ina pile. In other words, 
the “tab” on the first card is at the left 
side, the tab for the second card is in the 
middle, and the third card has its tab at 
the right side. In this manner, with all 
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three cards stacked together, it is possible 
to read the labels on all of them, as shown 
in the illustration. The fourth card then 
has a tab in a position corresponding to 
that of the first, the fifth card’s tab cor- 
responds to the second, and so on. 

After making the tab cards, the next 
task is to print the labels on them. You 
can make as many sub-heads as you wish, 
of course, but the most common ones will 
in general be found to be ample. These 
include Beverages, Breads, Cake, Candy, 
Canning, Chafing Dish, Desserts, Eggs, 
Fish, Frozen Desserts, Meats, Pickling, 
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Absolute Safety 


with the Meadows 


The swinging, reversible wringer 
on the Meadows Washer is abso- 
lutely safe; it is controlled by a 
foot pedal. To stop the wringer 
simply take your foot off the 





















































pedal and all pressure is released 
—instantaneously. 

But this absolute safety is only 
one of the many excellent fea- 
tures on the Meadows. The 
“Dolly” type principle washes 
clothes cleaner and better. No 
wear and tear on the clothes. 


Write for illustrated literature which proves that the Meadows is 
the most economical machine to buy and the most economical to use. 


The Meadows Manufacturing Company, 115 Main Street, Pontiac, Ill. 



































Bird Houses and Kites! 


Birds are among our best friends. They destroy insect life to a great extent and thereby 
save our crops. We often hear the expression ‘No bees, no fruit’ and we might as well say. 
No birds, no crops.’ 


A 32-Page Beokiet on Birds and Kites for 10c, or Free With One Annual i 
Subscription to the Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader i{ 
We have had ared a thirty-two page illustrated peehaee on buliding bird houses and kites. } 
The booklet cont over one dozen iliustrations of bird h and kites and full information on | 
how to build them. How to feed birds is covered fully and altogether this booklet will appeal to every } 
boy and girl. Nothing like it has yet been pu blished. 
The author is H.W. Carmichael, instructor of woodworking in the Des Moines Schools. Mr. ) 
Carmichael! is an expert in building bird houses and kites and telis boys and giris how they may i 
take up this interesting work. 
Send ten cents today to the Bird Editor, FARM BOYS’ and GIRLS’ LEADER: or | 
twenty-five cents and we will mail you a free copy and send you the LEADER for one year. | 
If you take the LEADER, get a friend to Subscribe. i 

















\| 

BIRD EDITOR, FARM BOYS’ and GIRLS’ LEADER, [FS MOINES, 10WA | 
| 

Inclose 25 cents for one ) N&MC-+-+++++seeeceaccereceencesenecsceeetennencecenens 
years subscription to the [ poute ooo... eee cceececs } 
Scodee endlfean Gcher of peur Sree eresttennah th eteccasecousneseseceenedsondides | 
tee Mockiek, Se Sy COM CU Ti oc ia cn skate cds cntbbacencdcéavclecside Wesseee 1 
copy Bird Booklet. H 
BUD. 55.00 0ceporhandsuccechoocsctonns sineinceetekihedsen | 
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THE CLIPPER 











Preserves, Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, 
Soups, Vegetables and Miscellaneous 
With all these recipe classifications 
alphabetically arranged, and with the 
cards arranged in each classification, you | 


have a recipe cabinet which is convenient, | J 


systematic and always ready for use.— | 


A. P. 





There are three things that destroy 
you lawns, Dandelions, Buck a 
tain, and Crab Grass. 

one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 


Send for circulars and 
prices 
CLIPPER LAWH | Soe neighbors. onda 
MOWER . 
DIXON, ILLINOIS BIRCH MOTOR Gi cing c-moen iors macine * 
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Etique 


’ A Winey reader asks: “When some-| Th e “Cream” of 


===} Phosphate 


ing Powders 
oes : Dr. Price’s “Cream” Baking Pow- 





Here are the prices: 


25c for 12 oz. 
15¢c for 6 oz. 
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the physical punishment by ° person so Pronouneed 18 “one 
much larger brings a sense of injustice Farm With Your Ford Street. err Co. in iaute City, lowe 
to the child’s mind that may lead to Be Sdn is work in . SMisors of thelr (sectors in tractor care, repair and opera: 
rther wrong-doing, such as a desire to ate tol 
get even” in an underhand way. Cer- yw A 
tun it is that beating him will lead to be ast nted and 
+43 ° dise your invention to anyone send for b 

n attitude of fear on the part of the child, | pora or your money back. Agents Wanted. Write NGiidence of Conception” wo bs red and wi 
nd this should always be avoided. for free circular. NE 


Dr. Caroline Hedger, GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. F., GENEVA, OHIO || 27SureyBufaing, 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Send 12c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date Write your name and address plain’ 
Catalog Notice Spring & Summer 1920 Catalogue. contains How to Order Patterns [7'f. "uit. ‘Be carctul ce cive orret 
550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a concise and com- number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose ice of pat- 
prehensive article on dressmaking, also some points for the needle (illus- tern and address your letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, Moines, 
ating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. Iowa. Patterns will not be exchanged. Please do not request it. 
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3249 


3240 Waist—3226 Skirt. A Pretty Summer 3248—A Charming Dress For A Junior. | of skirt at lower edge is 17% yards. Pattern is 
Frock. As here shown embroidered linen was used. | Figuredfoulard,dotted swiss,organdieorchalliemight | cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. A 16 ye al 
One could use foulard, satin, voile, shantung ging- | be used. A crush girdle or sash of silk or ribbon in | size will require 4'4 yards of 44 inch materia! 
ham, organdie or other seasonable material. Blouse | a contrasting shade forms a pretty finish. Pattern | Price 12 cents 
pattern cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 44 and 46 | is cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. For a 14 3262—Pretty Dress For Growing Girl. Plaid 
inches bust measure. Skirt pattern is cut in 7] year size 444 yards of 36 inch material is required. | gingham in blue tones is here combined with plair 
sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist | Price 12 cents chambrey. One could u$ serge and plaid or 
measure. Width of skirt at lower edge is 174 yards 3253—Becoming Youthful Dress. Figured | checked suiting. Linen, embroidered, or figured 
it will require 8 yards of 36 inch material for a| challie, with plaitings of satin and collar of white | and plain voile combined would be attractiv« 
medium size for the entire dress of one material. | batiste would be attractive for this design. Taf-| Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 8. 10, 12 and 14 years 
Two separate patterns. 12cents for each pat-| feta, gingham, voile, organdie, poplin, chambrey,| A 12 year size will require 7 yards of 27 inch 
tern crepe and crepe de chine are also suitable. Width | material for tbe dress. Price 12 cents. 
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3246—Dainty Party Dress. Embroidered voile 
ts here shown with plain voile for sleeve and jumper. 
One could use batiste, dotted swiss, lawn, wash 
«ilk or challie, with simple trimming of ribbon or 
insertion. Pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. A 10 year size will require 35, yards 
of 27 inch material and 134 yards for jumper. 
Price 10 cents. 

3247—A Charming Gown. As here portrayed, 
handkerchief linen was used, embroidered in blue. 
[he girdle is of blue linen cord. Crochet buttons 
trim the jumper. This design is good for ratine, 
epouge, wash silk, chambray, voile, gingham, taf- 
feta and crepe. Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 
ach size will require 4% yards of 36 inch material 
for the dress and 17 yards for the jumper or over- 
blouse. Width of skirt at lower edge is 134 yards. 
Pfice 10 cents. 

3249—Becoming Dress For Home or Porch 
Wear. Blue plaid gingham was used in this 
nstance with pipings of blue. Collar and cuffs are 
of embroidered linén. Serge, gaberdine, taffeta, 
pereale, linen and chambray are also good for this 
model. Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
12, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Width of skirt 
at lower edge is 2 yards. It will require 61 yards 
of 36 inch material for a medium size. Price 10 
cents. 

3245—Popular Style For Young Miss. 
White and green checked gingham with white 
lawn for the guimpe would be cool and attractive 
for this style. It is also nice for cotton crepe, voile, 
linen, seersucker, percale and challie. Pattern is 
cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6,8 and 10 years. For a 6 year 
size 114 yards of 27 inch material is required for 
the guimpe and 2% yards for the dress. Price 10 
ents 

3241—Practical Play Dress. Chambray ging- 
ham, galatea, pereale, seersucker, drill and khaki 

re good materials for this style. As here shown 
pink and white striped percale was used. Collar, 
cuffs, belt and ket facings are of white cambrie, 
edged with pink beaid. Pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. A 4 year size will require 
2% yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

3235—Very Attractive Apron. Most any 
wash material would be suitable for this model. 
Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: Small, 32-34, Medium 

6-38, Large, 40-42, Extra Large, 44-46 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 44% yards 
of 27 inch material without the sash. Price 10 
ents for each pattern. 

3239 Waist —3220 Skirt. Chic and Attractive 
Costume. Figured voile and organdie are com- 
bined to make this pretty costume. The vest and 
shirt panel are embroidered in outline stitches. 
Frills of organdie form a soft and pretty finish. 
Blouse is cut. in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
nches bust measure. Skirt in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. A medium 
size will require 6% yards of 38 inch material. 
Width of skirt at“lower edge is about 134 yar 
['wo separate patterns. 10 cents for each pattern. 

3237—Becoming Summer Frock. Gingham 
may be combined with chambray for this style 
or printed voile with organdie. Plain and figured 
fou linen and shantung are also attractive. 
Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. A medium size will re- 
quire 744 yards of 42 inch material. Width of 
skirt at lower edge is about 134 yards. Price 10 


cents. 
SUMMER FASHIONS 

The variety of styles and materials 
s one of the best features of the summer 
fashions. 

As befits the development of organdie, 
challie, foulards, cotton crepes, linens 
ind soft taffetas, one may have plaitings 
and frillings in every sort of way; and 
if that is not pleasing, there are folds and 
bands, tuéks and pipings to decorate and 
embellish one’s garments. 

The sheerness of organdie may be 
ombined with taffeta in black or blue; 
usually with the taffeta for an underskirt 
and the organdie for tunic and waist 
drapery, richly embroidered or decorated 
with clusters of tucks. 

Navy blue, that ever seasonable and 
practical color, is much in evidence for 
owns, Suits, hats, veils, wrapsand parasols. 

Lace is much used for dressy frocks of 

tin taffeta or chiffon. 

Like the shirt waist and chemise dress, 
the surplice waist or blouse promises to 

ever popular. 

\ blouse that comes to the hip line 

nd is eut on straight lines from neck to 
hem is also popular. It may be of taffeta, 
tin or tricolette. 

Then there is the blouse with peplum 
fimsh snugly belted about the waist and 

ry becoming to youthful figures. 

Long blouses are fine for full figures. 
‘or lingerie materials, the shirt waist 
tyle is preferred. Fine linen with lace 
nserts and drawn work are a modification 
of the shirt waist which usually appears in 

‘lored style and in washable silk, madras, 

nen and elegant cottons. 



























A Power Washer for * Homes Without Electricity 














Do Your Washing Under the Trees 


OOK at the picture above. These happy women are 
doing the washing by power machine in the cool 
shade ofatree. This is not an exaggeration. It is 

exactly what you or any woman can do if you own a 
Maytag Multi-Motor Washer. 


The Maytag Multi-Motor Washer is the only gas- 
power washer in the world with a built-in gasoline engine. 


It brings ali the convenience and labor-saving of the 
electric washer to the home without electricity. 


It is portable—not even dependent upon an electric 
light socket. Put it anywhere—in the cellar or the kitchen 
—on the porch—out under a tree. It comes equipped with 
a long, flexible, metal exhaust pipe, so you can use it any- 
where indoors. 


Handles heavy washings in quick time. Will not injure 
most delicate articles. 


Equipped with reversible, swinging power wringer. 
All moving parts fully enclosed. Built to iast many years. 


Cost of gasoline and oil per washing very little. In fact, 
the whole machine is very reasonable in price. 


Go see a demonstration at the local dealer’s store. 
Or write at once for our wonderful “Household Manual.” 
We will send a copy free. Write today. 


The Maytag Company, 


Dept. 103, Newton, Iowa 
Branches at Philadelphia, Pa., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Minneapolis, Minn., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Atlanta, Ge., Portland, 
Ore., Winnipeg, Man., Can., and The 
Maytag Compory o land, 323 
Caledonian Road, King’s , Lon- 











me 
Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Elec- 
tric, Belt and Hand Power 
Washers. 


























With Built-In Gasoline Engine 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE'S 
NOTE BOOK GH | 

A\ iis “Sh 

| its Sil With the Victrola 


Have you linens you want to lay away? ° 
» yellow if washed, and Victor Records 


They will not become 

ot thru water that is too blue, dried and e 

olded without ironing. When wanted, h th 

wash, and they will be found white. you ear e greatest artists 
Don’t waste time—but time spent in ; th M h be h d 

needed recreation is not wasted. just as ey wis to ear 
For that juicy fruit pie—lay a fold in 


the top crust then it can expand in the Y ‘int tation ofa 


center instead of shrinking away around 


the edges. piece of music may be in 
To wash fabric gloves, put them on and itself a highly artistic 

wash with soap and warm water just as 
. giv eel achievement, but not if 


tho washing the hands, giving especial 


attention to finger tips. Rinse in cold rimposed Hf 
water and drv as much as possible with supe " on the andl 
inis terpretation of a master. 


a towel, then remove and hang up to finish 


drying. PRs . eS agg It then would be neither 
course there is danger of being too : 
positive, and thus overbearing, but there one thing nor the other. 
1s more danger in not being sure enough of The Victrola is equipped 
anything. $ tha 
If you want to give a little stiffness to with doors 50 t the 
volume of tone may be 


lace and muslin rinse in water in which rice 


has been boiled. regulated to suit ° 
Also, a little sugar added to the rinse di ro 
conditions. ‘They are not 


water for lace will give it a little firmness 
without making it really stiff. intended to be used in 
You can’t make people happy unless imposing amateur “inter- 
you try, but you can make them miserable ° ” ’ 
; pretations” upon those of the world’s greatest 


without half trying. 


Labels pasted on the outside of jars artists, for that would be to lose the very thing 
used for storing cereals and other dry you seek—the finest known interpretations 


groceries become dislodged. Paste them 


on the inside. of music. 
The home circle is not, primarily, a A Victor Record of Caruso is Caruso him- 
place for airing your worries and griev- * ° 
self—provided always that some less qualified 


ances 


Remove grease spots from white goods person shall not tamper with what the artist 
by soaking in ammonia et the am- : 
monia dry in then wash with hot soap- himself has done. 4 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor dealers 


suds. 


Don’t compromise on ideals. Keep them everywhere. Write to us for catalogs and 
right up to the standard. 
name of nearest dealer. 


Fine emery cloth is good for cleaning 
and polishing steel knives quickly. 
Besides its variety of cooking spoons, ' 
forks, knives, can opener, pan lifter, etc., 
the kitchen table drawer should contain "go 
a spatula, which is so handy for turning - 
cakes, fish, eggs and meat. = af REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Minutes have been called “Time's - " : 
pearls The thread on which we string >, MIS MASTERS La te ee poder woo te tas 
them should be waxed strong with pur- “ products manufactured by the 
pose 
Southern “beaten biscuits” are just as Vi i a i 
successful if run thru the food chopper ictor Talking Machine Company 
half a dozen times and are more easily Camden, New Jersey 
and quickly made this way 
If rice does not absorb all its boiling 
water this should be saved to thicken 


” Life wit give us just about what we padapenpayingm han amy mar AGENTS: $54 a Week 


are able to receive. If we shut our eyes to It is 31 inches across, flies in 
the lightest wind, belances Taking Orders for Now Coal-Oll Burner 


beauty and love we've only ourselves - without ate cart 
thank for our cheerless state.—Mrs. F 
Nisewanger. 
HOME TEACHING OF CHILDREN a tractor, if so what Kind, if not is 
Continued from page 135 of buying one. Give bis 
Order 
have the child’s muscles so trained that ——_ J bee 
. » PK , wr y an ik * fic- & = . 
when the work of writing and making fig HART-PARR COMPANY up. 


ures is taken up in school it will be com- Founders of the Tractor Industry regulating valve you 
paratively easy. Take time to teach him ‘ : 


to string the large kindergarten beads, Ki AIT SPREAD par SELLER 
lay tooth picks in patterns, model with in Au igs MIDISEASE . its. Low-priced. Noth- 
clay, and draw and he will be ready for Fe FLY KILLER ts and . Bu pt ; 5 hw 
the finer adjustment of brain and muscle jo ail collecting. 
that writing requires. Country children 
do not have the advantage of a kinder- 
garten where they would get this kind of 
training, as youngsters do in the city. 
But it is really no hard task for any woman 
to direct her child’s play activities in this 
way and thereby be of invaluable help to 
the children. 
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7. CoD SOS 7 
JUNE MUSIC OFFERINGS Drink 


Music in your home will do wonders 
in strengthening the moral of every one ia’ | 
in it. Music will keep spirits always serene, 7 
and it will help to rest you after a 7 
day. All the songs selected this mont 
are easy to sing and the piano solos very 
bright, as most people do not like to prac- 
tice in warm weather. v 

Following is the list of the January Sa 


music coupon, which expires June 30th. 
Send in your order with this month’s 
coypon. 

Vocal: Kentucky Dream, 30 cents; 
My Wild Irish Rose, 30 cents; That Old 
Fashioned Sweetheart of Mine, 10 cents; 
Just Blue, 10 cents; I Love You Just The 
Same Sweet Adeline, 10 cents; Every- 
body has a Lizzyzine, 10 cents. 

Instrumental: Dew Drops Gavotte, 
30 cents; Grand Imperial March, 15 
cents; Crimson Blushes, 15 cents; Barca- 
rolle Waltzes, 10 cents. 

Vocal 

Lonesome, That's All, by Lee Roberts 
d-e.) A beautiful waltz ballad, the kind 
of a song that will never be cast aside, as it 
contains a strong human appeal. It is| 
one of those songs which tend to “sing 
themselves.” 

Carolina Sunshine, by Schmidt. (c-e.) 
\ very popular song of the southland, | 
that is supposed to lure the listener back 
home with its unusual haunting melody. 

On a Dreamy Night, by Smith. (c.) 
A dreamy waltz song with a rocking swing 
to it like a boat song. The tuneful ac- 
companiment carries the melody thruout. 

Nobody Knows and Nobody Seems to 
Care, by Irving Berlin. (d-e.) A coaxing 
little song about a girl nobody seems to 
care about. Very tuneful, catchy ac- 
companiment. "Sables 

Why Blame It All On Me, by Squires. ; —a friendly hand, 
f-e) The composer has chosen an ex- — no matter where 
pression we all use at times for the title (¢f } ‘ you are. 
of this appealing little song, which is saat THE COCA-COLA CO. 
written in waltz tame. WV Uae ATLANTA, CA. 

Rose of Japan, by Herbert. (c-d.) This \ 
song has a mystical oriental melody, 
which makes it very pleasing. 

Instrumental 

Flirtation, by Cross, Grade 4. A very 
rhythmical, melodious novelette. The 
changes thruout the number are very 
pretty. It makes you think of a graceful 
daneer and her different pretty steps. 

Floating Water Lilies, by Linders, Grade 

A gavotte, which isavery bright, tune- 
ful humber. There is no repetition in this 
1umber and it as pretty as the flowers 
it is named for. 

Rose Fay, by Heins, Grade 3. This | 
mazurka is written in the composer's | DELICIOUS and 
usual bright style. 

Lily of the Valley, by Smith, Grade 4. | REFRESHING 
A very brilliant, showy number, bringing 

1 some good arpeggio work. 


























\ddress all orders for music to Successful Farming 
JUNE MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires November 30th, 1920) 
VOCAL 
Lonesome, That's all, 30 cents, 
Carolina Sunshine, 30 cents. | 7 a 


oe hh A 
On a Dreamy Night, 10 cents. I; [PRED THOMPSON 
Nobody Knows and Nobody Seems To Care, 4 (°@ ota 
10 cents us }) \ 7 
Why Blame It All On Me, 10 cents a) i! ; 
fri aes ES 
- . ] 


Rose of Japan, 10 cents. MAL AS i 5 * 


| 
| Le al 
| 








Minne 
INSTRUMENTAL ‘= ih - 
Flirtation, 30 cents. Pun . ye 
Floating Water Lilies, 30 centa, 
Rose Fay, 15 cents. 

Lily of the Valley, 10 cents. 
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© 
Simmons Company, 1920 


Lack of Sleep may be 
the Fault of Your Bed 


HE normal healthy 
Maen should never 
nave any trouble in 


Psst en soundly, Neither 
worl#nor worry can keep 
you. awake night we 
night if your bed invites 
complete repose. 

If your bed is quiet, the 
very fatigue of the day 
will make your nerves re- 
lax.. But it only takes 
the slight creak of a 
wooden bed, 
an ordinary metal bed, 
to startle the nerves, caus- 
ing dreams and restless- 


ness. 
* * * 


You should know the 
Simmons Bed— 

The notseless bed— 

The bed built for sleep. 

Thousands of people 
will tell you that they 
never realized how deep 
and sound sleep can be, 
until they discarded 
wooden beds and ordi- 
nary metal beds for a 
Simmons Bed—noiseless, 
restful, sleep-inviting. 


the rattle of 


Simmons Company are 
eae makers of Metal 
eds built for sleep— 


Makers of the wonder- 
ful Simmons Springs, that 
really do invite the body 
to lie out flat, every mus- 
cle relaxed— 

Specialists, too, in Twin 
Beds—that fine principle 
of a separate bed for every 
one, so that one sleeper 
does not disturb the other, 
or communicate a cold or 
other ailment. 


+ * 


Ask the leading 
dealer in your sec- 
tion about Simmons 
Steel Beds, Brass 
Beds, Children’s 
Cribs and Springs —the 
most popular sleeping 
equipment in his store. 


They cost little if any 
more than ordinary beds 
and springs. 

And when you are se- 


lecting your Simmons 
Bed with an eye to their 


appearance in the room, 
you will see that Simmons 
has for the first time es- 
tablished beautiful and au- 
thoritative design in Metal 
Beds. 


* *¥ * 


Sleep is a big subject! Write 
us for the brochure, “What 
Leading Medical Journals and 
Health Magazines Say About 
Separate Beds and Sound 
Sleep.” Free of Charge. 


The “SHERATON” 
—No. 1967, in Twin Pair 


Made of Simmons’ new Square Steel 
Tubing — Seamless, smooth and beau- 
tifully finished. 

Exquisitely enameled in the accepted 
Decorative Colors. 

Has the Simmons patented pressed 
steel Noiseless Corner Locks. Easy 
rolling casters. 

Your choice of Twin Pair and Double 
Width. Specially pleasing in Twin Pair. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


ELIZABETH ATLANTA KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


SIMMONS BEDS-Built for Sleep 
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REBUFFED 

A Dutch pastor makes it a point to wel- 
come any strangers cthc Ta and one 
evening after the completion of the service 
he hurried down the aisle to station him- 
self at. the door. 

A Swedish girl was one of the strangers 
in theeongregation. She wasemployedas a 
domestic in one of the fashionable homes, 
and the miuister, noting that she was a 
stranger, stretched out his hand. 





He welcomed her to the church and ex- 
pressed a hope that she would be a regular 
attendant. Finally he said that if she} 
would be at home some evening during | 
the week he would call. 

‘T’ank you,” she murmured bashfully, | 

But Ay havea fella.”—Atlanta Journal. 


JAMES’ TASK 





| 


i 
| 
| 








“Now, I want all the children to look 
at James’ hands and observe how clean 


they are, and see if you cannot all come | * 


to school with cleaner hands. James, per- 
haps, will tell us how he keeps them so 
” 
nice. 
‘‘Yes’m,ma makes me wash the break- 
fast dishes every morning.— Life. 


A COSTLY INTERRUPTION 
A man with an impediment in his speech 
went into a store where second-hand auto- 
mobiles were sold and stopping in front of 
a car, he said: “H-h-how m-m-much is 
th-this one?” 
“T’ll let you make me an offer,” the dealer 
told him. 
“lll g-g-give you f--f y 
“Four hundred? I'll take it,” interrupt- 


” 








ed the dealer. a 1 
“G-g-good!”” said the stutterer. “I was 
tr-trying to say f-f-f-five hundred.” 


IN FOR KEEPS 


It was in Paris. The talkative guide 
was exhibiting to the interested American 
tourist the tomb of Napoleon with all the 
customary flourishes of both language 
and hands. 

‘‘This immense sarcophagus,” declaimed 
the guide, “Weighs forty tons. Inside of 
that, sir, is a steel receptacle weighing 
twelve tons, and inside of that is a leaden 
casket, hermetically sealed, weighing over 
two tons. Inside of that rests a mahogany 
coffin, containing the remains of a very 
great man.” 

For a moment the American was silent 
as if in deep meditation. Then he said: 

“It seems to me that you’ve got him 
all right. If he ever gets out, cable me at 
my expense.—London Tit-Bits. 


“Bill Bullring’s boy,” said Eben Hos- 
kins to the gossip circle, “Is wuss off now 
than he ever wuz. He counted on inherit- 
in’ somethin’ from his uncle, but when the 
old geezer died he left all he had to am 
orphant asylum.” 

“Is thet so?” queried Ezry Goldenrod. 
“And what did his estate consist of?” 

_ “Ten children!” said Eben as he made 


lor the door. 





FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE 

At the end of six weeks of married life 
a southern darkey returned to the minister 
who had performed the ceremony and 
asked for a divorce. After explaining that 
he could not give divorces, the minister 
tried to dissuade his visitor from carrying 
out his intention. 

“You must remember, Sam, that you 
took Lize for better or for worse.” 

“I knows dat, boss,” rejoined the 
Sestyy, “But she’s wuss than I took her 
or.” 


ACCOMPLISHED HIS PURPOSE 

A Scotchman was riding a donkey one 
day across a sheep pasture, but when the 
animal came to an open drain he would not 
go over. So the man rode back a short 
distance, turned and applied the whip 
thinking, of course, that the donkey when 
at top speed would jump the drain. But 
when the donkey got to the drain he 
stopped sharply, and the man went over 
his head and cleared the drain. No sooner 
had he touched the ground than he got up, 
and, looking the beast straight in the face, 


“Verra well pitched, but, then, hoo are 
ye goin’ to get ower yerself?” 


NEW THREAT TO THE POOR 


s 








—Char—‘“Sorry to inform you, mum, 
as I shan’t be able to come no more.” 

Lady—‘‘And why not, Mrs. Bouser?” 

Char—“Can’t afford it, mum. Me 
’usban’ says if I earns any more money 
’e’ll ’ave to pay income-tax.“—London 
Punch. 


“A dog is man’s devoted friend,” said 
the lecturer. 

“Wal, he’d orter be,” remarked Sorg- 
hum Smith. “Ef I hed somebody to pay 
my taxes, pervide grub and a place to 
sleep, I’d feel kinder friendly m’self.” 


BREAKING THE NEWS 

“Now, min,” said the Irish foreman, 
after the accident 
some wan t’ break th’ news gradual t’ 
Mike’s woife. Who wull we sind?” 

“Sind Hanrahan,” said Casey; “He’s 
just th’ mon t’ break it gradual. Loo 
ow he sthutters.” 





“We will hov t’ hov | 


k | Wallicky. 





WILLIE’S EASY WAY 
; Teacher: “Now Willie, take the words, 
plane, saw, and hatchet,’ and make a sen- 
tence containing all three.” 
Willie: “That’s easy. How’s this? 
‘The plane chicken saw the egg, and tried 
to hatchet.’ ” 


GOOD REASON 





Mrs. Muggins—My husband gave up 
fishing when he joined the church. 

Mrs. Buggins—But fishing isn’t sinful. 

Mrs. Muggins—No, but lying is.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


“Is your husband a good provider?” 
asked the parson’s wife. 

“He shuah is, yessum,” said Auntie 
Blackenwhite. ‘“He’s a good providah, 
all right, but I’se allus coon he’ll git 
ketched at it some day.” 


DILATORY 
Gloom (in restaurant, who has waited 
fifteen minutes for his soup): “Waiter, 
have you ever been to the Zoo?” 
Waiter: “No, sir.” 
Gloom: “Well, you ought to go. You’d 
enjoy watching the tortoises whiz past.” 


A QUEER CUSTOM 

A slum child was enjoying his first 
glimpse of pastorial life. The setting sun 
was gilding the grass and roses of the old- 
fashioned garden, and he sat on a little 
stool beside the farmer’s wife, who was 
plucking a chicken. 

He watched the operation gravely for 
some time. Then spoke: “ ou take 
off their clothes every night, lady?” 


It had been a hard day at the polls. 
The addition of nearly a thousand wom- 
en’s votes to the poll made the counting 
a prolonged proposition. 

“Well, James,” said Mrs. Wallicky, as 
her husband returned from his arduous 
labors as a teller, “How did the vote go?” 

“Ngne hundred and two votes for 
Bildad, seven hundred and fifty three for 
Slathers, eight recipes fortomato ketchu 
four wash lists, and a milliner’s bill,” sai 
“It was a mighty interesting 
vote.” 
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: i ing to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3,4, ete. Draw straight from dot 
Note: Draw o has sensing pot betnaing Cn paseo af the diidton 
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Give the world 


the once over 


ISTEN, fellows, to some straight talk. Many 

a man when he gets to be 40, misses some- 

thing. He may have lots of money and a fine 
family, but— 


“) ds!’ 


' 


He never “got out and saw things.” After he 
gets settled down, it’s too late, 


Zip \# 
ty 
UN HN aye 


Every man wants to see the world. No man 
likes to stand still all his life. The best time to 
TRAVEL is when you’re young and lively ~ 
right NOW! 


ll 


ov) 


a 


a) 


ion 
eS 


Right NOW your Unele Sam is calling, “Shove 
off!’ He wants men for his Navy. He’s inviting 
you! It’s the biggest chance you will ever get 
to give the world the once over! 


| 


The Navy goes all over the world—sails the 
Seven Seas—squints at the six continents—that’s 
its business. You stand to see more odd sights, 
wonderful scenery and strange people than you 
ever dreamed of. 


You'll work hard while you work. You'll play 


hard while you play. You'll earn and learn, 
You'll get, in addition to “shore-leave,” a 30-day OZ 
straight vacation—which is more than the aver- — HE ”, : =~ 

age bank president can count on, > : é 


You can join for two years, When 
you get through you'll be physically 
and mentally “tuned up” for the rest , | = 
of your life. You'll be ready through oF : ’ r, 
and through for SUCCESS. 





There’s a Recruiting Station right 
near you. If you don’t know where it 
is, your Postmaster will be glad to 
tell you, 
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Chapin in St. Louis Star 

THE CRUMBLING FOUNDATION And it came to pass that the multitude coming upon the hour of 
mealtime began to take stock among themselves whereof they 
might eat. 

And those among them who did work by the sweat of their brow 
to produce the essentials of existence were as seven, and those who 
cared not a whoop for production, neither did they toil to the end 
that they might eat but that they might “‘get by with it’? were as 
seventy times seven. 

Now, therefore, it came about that there was found among all the 
multitude but five loaves and two fishes with which to feed them. 

Which without the assistance of a miracle is nowhere near enough 


—hence the tumult. 



























The Bystander, London 
AND SOMEBODY SUGGESTS WE SHOULD SHAKE IT! 
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From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 


A NEW “ARTICLE X” ENGAGES THE eee ATTENTION 
OF WASHINGTO 






Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 
WHO’S LOONY NOW? 
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Why live stock prices fluctuate — 


—and why no one can control them 


Swift & Company dislikes sudden 
and violent fluctuations in live 
stock prices as much as you who 
raise the live stock. 


Steady prices that can be figured 
on a long way ahead and plans 
made accordingly are just as im- 
portant to the packer as to the 
producer or any other business man. 


Swift & Company alone cannot 
keep prices steady. Neither could 
all the packers in the country, as 
a body. 


Prices on live stock are determined 
by the law of supply and demand, 
which no man can go against. 
Packers create neither the supply 
nor the demand. They merely 
form the link that joins them 
up. 

When the demand for meatisheavy 
among those who eat it, the packers 
must scramble for the raw material 
among those who produce it. This 
sends prices up. 


When stock raisers see prices going 
up, they begin to scramble to get 
their animalsin at top prices. This 
starts a heavy movement toward 
the packing centers. Markets soon 
are flooded. Supply outruns de- 
mand, and prices fall. 


Then shippers hold off. Receipts 
recede. Another dearth sets in. 
The balance swings the other way; 
demand exceeds supply again, and 
the process is repeated. 


The packer cannot control either 
of these movements. He can only 
follow them, and give both pro- 
ducer and consumer the best prices 
the market affords. 


Last year, out of every dollar Swift 
& Company took in for all meat 
and by-products, 85.4 cents was 
paid out for live stock; 13 cents 
went for labor, freight, and other 
expenses. Swift & Company got 
1.6 cents as profit for its more 
than 30,000 shareholders, 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
Founded 1868 — 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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NEW PERFECTION 





sJoves and Ovens 


wis Pye 
: ae 
2 RES 


Mother delights in providing 

ye ; 
] OUL 0 y delicious preserves, fruits and 
jellies. But cCanning-time comes 


just at the busiest farming season. 
It is then that she most needs her New Perfection Stove. 


S > ed ’ | ghts r s cooking Steady Flame stays where 
ope y j . — : ol needs no watching. Stead 
Perea woking heat—but no swelterit 

flame to generate speedy rt. Helps 


| T) — , 
Clean Voces not! ome eee ne ye 
—— ace dene < Hot Fer every cooking purpx 
z , , . abundance of speedy, st 
Kerosene oil into clean intense heat lean, intense heat is driven 


no smoke, soot or disagreeable oaol dire ( tly again t utensil 


heat 


wonde rfully in canning 


» 


Do your canning the New Perfection way. For perfect baking get a New 
Pertec tion Or en. otoves and Ovens ft YY gi od dealers everyw! 


Made hy CusLHOT> Meo makers of 
THE CLEVELAND PERFECTION 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. Oi/ Heaters and 
7700 PLATT AVE 7 ALADDIN 
CLEVELAND. OnIO Tf J Cooking Utensils 


« Goods made ir i ’ Perfect «Ce nite rnia tarte 
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million tires for 1920 


June, 1920 


What kind of tires are they 





F the average motorist 

could spend an hour or 
two in a vulcanizing shop— 
watch the tires coming in 
for repair with all cheir 
weaknesses showing — talk 
to the shop manager away 
from the cheers of the tire 
salesmen 


He would see what comes 
of thinking too much in 
and 


terms of “concessions” 


“allowances.” 


Kk * * 


and allow- 


the 


Concessions 


ances are what irre- 


sponsible tire dealer lives on. 


He finds it easier to con- 


vince a man that he will 
make good on a tire if it 


goes bad than to convince 
him that it won’t go bad. 


What practical motorists 


‘o the curb. Rubbing up against curbs 
will grind the rubber off the side of a 
tire, finally exposing the fabric to the 
action of sand and water. 

A great many tires would last 
longer if their owners were Only a lit- 
tle more careful not to scrape against 
curbs in stopping and starting. 

















are looking for today is 
good tires — not tires that 
may have to be made good. 


And they are going more 
and more to the dealer 
whose business is based on 
quality instead of chance. 


The United States Rub- 
ber Company stands back 
of that kind of a dealer with 
all the tremendous resources 
at its command. 


It has stakedalargerinvest- 
ment on quality than any 
other rubber organization. 
Its first thought has always 
been of the tire user — put- 


Here is acar that has run too close ee 
si P : 





ting his problem before the 
problem of markets. 


Every important advance 
in tire manufacture has 
come from the United 
States Rubber Company 
the first straight-side auto- 
mobile tire, the first pneu- 
matic truck tire, the grainless 
rubber solid truck tire, for 
instance. 

The U. S. guarantee is 
for the /ife of the tire, and 
not for a limited mileage. 


k ok & 

Nearly every man pays 

for U.S. Tire quality, but 
he doesn’t always get it. 


If he did the country 
wouldn’t need forty million 
tires this year / 


United States Tires 


United States @® Rubber Company 


Fifty-Three 
factories 








The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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